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FREDERIC CHAPMAN. 
Born November 15th, 1823 ; died March 1st, 1895. 


Ir is with great regret that we announce to our readers the death of 
Mr. Frederic Chapman, the managing Director of Messrs. Chapman 
and Hall, Limited, proprietors of the ForrnigutLy Review. 

Mr. Chapman was the popular centre of a wide circle of friends 
and acquaintances, literary, artistic, and social; and the news 
of his somewhat unexpected death on the lst of last month has 
been received with wide-spread sympathy and sorrow. His 
death breaks a link with the literary past. He was one of the 
diminishing company of those who had been in personal touch with 
the great writers of the early and middle Victorian period, with 
Thackeray and Dickens and Thomas Carlyle, with both the Lord 
Lyttons, Anthony Trollope, John Forster, the Brownings, Harrison 
Ainsworth, Charles Lever and Whyte Melville; with all of these 
men he was on terms of cordial personal acquaintanceship and of 
some he was the life-long friend. 

No man possesses a host of friends and well-wishers, high placed 
and low, without some rare and generous qualities of his own, and 
Mr. Chapman was a man of a hearty and most companionable nature, 
who under the thin disguise of an incisive manner, which imposed on 
no one, hid a fund of uncommon kindliness and geniality. 

Frederic Chapman was born at Hitchin, in Hertfordshire, in the 
house that once belonged to his ancestor George Chapman, the 
Elizabethan dramatist and translator of Homer. Of the famous 
Elizabethan Mr. Frederic Chapman was the lineal descendant. He 
was thus a countryman born and bred, and fond of country ways. 
He was a fine shot and a straight rider, and all his life long he 
delighted in rural life, but his country breeding did not stand in 
the way of a very busy London career. In early manhood he went 
into the publishing house of Messrs. Chapman and Hall, his cousin, 
Mr. Edward Chapman, being then the leading member of the house 
which soon became famous through its connection with Dickens, 
Carlyle, and other eminent writers. In 1864, he became the head 
of the firm. In 1880, the business was converted into a Limited 
Liability Company. 
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THE SITUATION IN EGYPT. 


THE performance of what threatens to become the annual pantomime 
at Cairo, in which the Khedive Abbas and the British authorities play 
their accustomed parts with the ease and grace of practised actors, 
while the well-trained press and telagraphio claque applaud or hoot 
the right persons at the right times without any hitch, has one dis. 
tinct advantage— it calls the attention of people in this country to 
what is going on in Egypt. In former years the attention thus 
arrested and bestowed has been fleeting, but this year it has the 
appearance of being more permanent. The press, in its monthly, 
weekly, and daily productions, has this year devoted more time to 
the state and condition of Egypt than it has done for many years 
past, and there are healthy symptoms that its views on the subject 
are more independent than they were formerly, and that they are 
founded on knowledge drawn from other than purely official sources. 
The general idea expressed up to the present time has been one of 
smug content at the great success that has attended Great Britain's 
unselfish and almost heroic efforts for the benefit of the fellaheen, 
with a half-pious, half-contemptuous regret that these latter are too 
benighted to realise the solid advantages they have gained, and too 
degraded to recognise the altruistic motives of their great bene- 
factor. This year an uneasy feeling of doubt seems to be disturbing 
these pleasant dreams, and hints as to the failure of the British 
occupation in Egypt are freely expressed by many of our instructors 
in the press. 

The word “ failure” has an ugly sound, and when applied to the 
enterprise of a great Power should not be used lightly. Popular 
opinion has a tendency to rush to extremes, and if on any 
subject opinion has been for a time too favourable, it has a habit 
of becoming for another period too unfavourable. The question 
as to whether the occupation of Egypt by Great Britain has 
proved a success or a failure depends mainly on the object the 
Government of the country had in view when the occupation was 
decided on. If, for instance, the object was merely to restore order, 
save the country from bankruptcy, and establish financial credit 
on a firm basis, there cannot be the shadow of a doubt that the 
results of the occupation have been as successful as they possibly 
could be. If, on the other hand, the object was not only this, but 
also to teach the Egyptians the art of self-government, and so to 
manage their affairs that they might recognise and appreciate the 
advantages of a civilised form of government, and learn to hate and 
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THE SITUATION IN EGYPT. dll 


despise the semi-civilised government under which they had lived 
from time immemorial, the result is undoubtedly a failure. 

One grave mistake which, in my opinion, has been made by those 
who are responsible for the administration of affairs in Egypt dur- 
ing the last twelve years, has been their evident distrust and fear 
of public opinion in this country, and their dread of a discussion on 
Egyptian matters in the House of Commons. Public opinion, 
doubtless, often, for a time at least, goes wrong, and debates in the 
House of Commons on foreign or colonial affairs do not attain to the 
high level they used to in times past, and may occasionally be pro- 
ductive of mischief; but still Parliament is responsible for whatever 
is done in the name of Great Britain at home and abroad, and the 
only power beyond and behind Parliament is public opinion, and it 
is essential that both should be fully, and not partially, informed on 
all matters done on their responsibility. This is not, I know, the 
official view in many quarters. Well-informed and thoroughly 
capable officials have a not unnatural contempt for the ignorance of 
matters with which they themselves are well acquainted, displayed 
by a large majority of the members of the House of Commons. They 
are experts, and the representatives of the people are not, and it 
would be absurd to expect them to be such. But it is for the experts 
to give all the information they possess, and then to leave the 
responsibility of decision with those who are elected to bear it. All 
ledgers have two sides, but in Egyptian affairs connected with the 
British occupation, the aim hitherto has been to let the general public 
and Parliament see the credit side only. 

The credit side is certainly one of which no nation need be 
ashamed. In 1882 the country was in a state of anarchy and 
impending bankruptcy, and the intervention of Great Britain 
restored law and order, and under the British occupation bankruptcy 
has been averted and the finances placed on a sound and healthy 
basis. At the time of reconstruction, in 1883 and 1884, this country 
and Egypt were most fortunate in being able to avail themselves of 
the services of one of the ablest financiers and administrators of the 
day, then Sir Evelyn Baring, now Lord Cromer. He not only 
restored equilibrium in the finances, but, by his far-sighted financial 
policy, has permanently increased the wealth of the country. In 
future times the chief, monuments of Lord Cromer’s administration 
in Egypt will be the completion of the Barrage, and it is one of 
which any Administrator may well feel proud. The credit of over- 
coming the enormous engineering difficulties is entirely due to Sir 
Colin Scott Moncrieff, but Sir Colin would never have had the 
chance of overcoming them had it not been for the foresight and 
firmness of Lord Cromer. He saw the financial advantages of the 
scheme, and provided the necessary funds at a time when it was 
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most difficult to procure them. When Egypt appeared almost 
crushed under the weight of her debt, and when a new loan wag 
absolutely necessary to pay the Alexandrian indemnities and other 
pressing claims, he insisted firmly on the loan being so increased 
that the completion of the Barrage, which had hitherto been 
despaired of, should be made a certainty. It has been completed, 
and it is impossible to exaggerate the importance of the benefits its 
completion has conferred upon Egypt. It has more than doubled 
the quantity of ground devoted to the cultivation of cotton; and 
had it not been for this, Egypt, in consequence of the enormous 
decline in the price of cotton, might again this year have been in 
serious financial difficulties. It has already added largely to the 
wealth of the country, and, with the new reservoirs which are con- 
templated and the new system of irrigation, it is certain that that 
wealth will be greatly increased. 

In addition to this the good work commenced under the dual con- 
trol of England and France, of levying the taxes fairly, and of 
adapting the collection of them to the convenience of the peasants 
who have to pay them, and of abolishing the corvée and the use of 
the courbash, has been successfully carried out. A new and well- 
equipped and well-drilled army has been formed under Sir Francis 
Grenfell, and has been kept up under Sir Herbert Kitchener. The 
police have been re-organized, and though the re-organization may 
not have been so successful as the formation of the new army, the 
re-organized force is a great improvement upon that which existed 
prior to 1882. The conditions of the prisons have been greatly 
improved under the supervision of Dr. Crookshanks, and efforts have 
been made, though not with sufficient zeal and energy, to amend the 
administration of justice. The management of the street traffic in 
the few towns is greatly ameliorated. The helter-skelter fashion in 
which vehicles used to rush about without any attention to the rules 
of the road, is stopped, and in Cairo itself the traffic is really better 
controlled than it isin Paris, and almost as well as itis in London. All 
the towns have thriven under British protection. In Cairo, house 
building has progressed at a greater rate comparatively than in any 
European capital, during the last twelve years, and the magnificent 
new hotels and splendid buildings, with good shops on the ground 
floors and superb suites of apartments in the upper stories, bear 
ample testimony to the increased prosperity of the city. As to the 
Egyptians generally, a highly educated and well-informed Egyptian, 
whose whole life has been passed in Egypt, and who knows the coun- 
try districts as well as the towns, said to me some little time ago, 
“that never since Egypt was a nation had the people been so pros- 
perous or enjoyed such liberty and personal freedom as they had 
done, and did under this British occupation; in fact,’ he added, as 
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though it was a thing unheard of, which it isin the East, “every- 
body can do what he likes and go where he wishes, without fear of 
being stopped at every turn by some official.” 

The advantages which all the inhabitants of Egypt have gained, 
and are now enjoying, under and by reason of the British occupa- 
tion are enormous, and the credit side of the ledger stands very well 
for Great Britain, and to the uninitiated the one cause of wonder is 
that the Egyptians still are not happy, but hate their benefactors. 
That they do so there seems little doubt. I do not think the fellaheen 
in the villages do; and were the matter placed before them in a 
manner which they could understand, whether they would prefer the 
British occupation with the lives they have led for the past twelve 
years, or the Khedivial or Vice-regal Government of the years before, 
they would at once pronounce in favour of the continuance of the 
occupation. But the natives in the towns, according to the able 
special correspondent the Zimes has now in Egypt, and according to all 
I could learn myself, dislike the British more than ever. In Decem- 
ber last I noted down a conversation I had with the same Egyptian 
whose opinion on the prosperity of Egypt I have already mentioned. 
He said, in reply to a question I addressed to him, that the 
“English are simply detested by the natives.”” And when I asked 
bim whether this had always been so, he replied, “ No. It is chiefly 
since the accession of the present Khedive.”’ 

“Why is it?” I asked. 

“ Because the natives have begun to despise the English, and in 
this country contempt means hatred.”’ 

“But why,”’ I asked, ‘‘do the Egyptians despise us ?”’ 

“ Because they think you are weak. They see that the English 
authorities do not protect English interests, and that they do not 
ever stand by Egyptians who support-them, and this they attribute 
to weakness. They see you give way to any pressure that may 
come from the young Khedive or the French, and this they put 
down to weakness, not to good nature, as you flatter yourselves. 
The Khedive has stuck to and rewarded his supporters, while the 
English Government have deserted theirs, and the natives think the 
Khedive powerful and the English weak. There are numbers of 
Egyptians who used to support the English who have now been to 
the Khedive, and on their knees asked his pardon for having done 
so, and they have promised never to do so again in future. Then,” 
he adds, ‘‘there is that terrible Besendila affair! That has shaken 
the confidence of the natives in British honesty and straightforward- 
ness more than I can say. The outlook is very black, and it is all 
your own fault.” 

This and other results may be accounted for by a glance at the 
debit side of the ledger. The chief item, however, which stands at 
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the top is well known to the British public, though I doubt whether 
its grave and disastrous importance has ever been realised by them. 
It is the abandonment of the Soudan in 1884. This was the most 
serious and most fatai of the many mistakes made by the Gladstone 
Cabinet of 1880-1885. Its results, up to the present time, have 
been the throwing back of vast provinces from a semi-civilised state 
to a state of barbarism and anarchy, the sacrifice of over five mil. 
lions of lives, the waste of a vast amount of British and Egyptian 
money, the total destruction of a trade lucrative to Egypt and Great 
Britain, and the imposing upon us the duty which must some day 
be performed of reconquering the country. In addition to this, it 
has created a new subject of contention and irritation between 
England and France. Lord Cromer at the time was the British 
Consul-General, but it is not fair to place the responsibility of the 
abandonment upon his shoulders. His first acquaintance with 
Egypt was in a financial capacity in 1877, and from that time to 
the time of his appointment as Consul-General in 1883, he had been 
employed solely in financial matters in Egypt and in India. To the 
financier the Soudan might well have appeared an expensive luxury, 
as the deficit it brought to Egypt was some £300,000 a year; and as 
Lord Cromer was appointed Consul-General with a special view to 
re-organizing the finances of a country that then appeared to be in 
the throes of bankruptcy, it is no wonder that he acquiesced in, if 
he did not recommend, the abandonment policy in favour with Lord 
Granville and the British Cabinet. 

The blame is theirs, and what made their responsibility much 
greater was that the course was adopted in spite of all the best 
opinions on the subject being against it, including those of the 
Khedive Tewfik, the then leading ministers in Egypt, Sheriff, Riaz, 
Nubar Pashas, of Sir Samuel Baker, General Gordon, and of the able 
correspondent the Times then hadin Egypt, Mr. Moberley Bell. That 
the Power that holds Cairo should also control Khartoum, was the 
maxim held by such Eastern statesmen as Mahomet Ali and Ismail 
Pasha, and it was recognised by all European statesmen as sound, and 
the non-recognition of this principle by usin 1884 has now rendered it 
incumbent upon us to restore the Soudan to Egypt before our occu- 
pation ceases. 

Though, however, the abandonment of the Soudan is the chiet 
mark against Great Britain on the debtor’s side of the ledger, it is 
not the one that has affected our popularity most. The memory of 
it may still rankle in the bosom of some of those who have guided 
Egypt’s destinies in former times, but it cannot be said to affect the 
populace much. The items on this side of the book which have done 
most harm are the general weakness of our administration, and the 
cynical disregard it has displayed to the claims of justice and to the 
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feelings of the natives, and the lack of political foresight displayed in 
many matters, and especially in the management and arrangements 
of the different governmental departments. 

The opinion prevalent in England has been, and is, that the one 
element to be admired in our administration of Egypt is its strength. 
Allusions are constantly made by apparently knowing journals to 
the iron hand and velvet glove, and whatever differences of opinion 
they may have had as to the material of which the glove was made, 
there has been none as to the composition of the hand. People 
in Egypt may not know much about the glove, but they will tell you 
that the hand that has ruled since the accession of the present 
Khedive is not one of iron, but one of potter’s clay, which has been 
twisted into all kinds of shapes and contortions by the youthful 
Khedive and his playmates, as well as by the emissaries of France. 
The weakness on many occasions displayed in dealing with the 
Khedive and the French is almost incredible. The Khedive is a 
Turk, and it would be well if those who manage affairs in Egypt 
would act upon the principles laid down by Lord Palmerston, who 
was the best friend the Turks had in Europe. 


“The Turks,” he said, ‘‘respect you according to their opinion of your force. 
If, however, you wish that force to have a permanent influence, and to be un- 
accompanied by dislike, you must blend its exercise with justice; and if you 
wish to arrive at a quick result through all that ambuscade of intrigue and 
doubts and fears and prejudices which will be sure to be secretly formed 
against it, you must tell the Turk what he is to do, why he is to do it, when he 
is to do it, and show him that you only ask quietly and reasonably what you 
havea right to demand. In this way and in this way alone will you do busi- 
ness with him. If he sees you act thus he will not only agree with you, but 
rely upon you.” ! 


What the Turks and the Egyptians expect is force and firmness. 
Weakness has been the characteristic of our dealings with the 
present Khedive. He was a mere boy when he came to the throne, 
and it was only right that he should have been treated, as he doubt- 
less was, with great kindness and consideration. But this treatment 
is not incompatible with firmness. The moment he kicked, he 
should have been firmly resisted, and he would not have kicked 
again. The bitter consequences of the British Government yielding 
to him, when he was allowed to dismiss Mustapha Pacha Fehmi, has 
been that all Ministers are afraid of supporting Great Britain, and 
the young Khedive has been encouraged to go on kicking for ever. 
Some people in Egypt think that the weakness displayed by Great 
Britain was part of a deep-laid Machiavelian scheme of giving the 
youthful ruler rope enough so that eventually he might utilise it. 
I am certain it was nothing of the sort. I think it was the result of 


(1) Viscount Palmerston, K.G. By the Marquis of Lorne, K.G. Sampson Low & Co. 
P. 74, 
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a somewhat careless good nature. It was, and has proved itself to 
be, thoroughly misplaced kindness. Had the British Administration 
acted in a statesman-like manner, they would have nipped the 
nascent rebellion in the bud, insisted on all the Ministers they 
had appointed keeping their portfolios, and dismissed from the palace 
all the evil counsellors who were trading upon the Khedive’s youth 
and credulity. Instead of that, the Ministers friendly to us were 
dismissed, and the evil counsellors promoted and rewarded. The 
result of our weakness has been to create two distinct parties in 
Egypt—the Khedivial and the British ; and the Khedivial is far the 
largest, and, as far as native support goes, the strongest. The 
natives have no course open to them but to support the Khedive 
against us. They have not forgotten how we deserted our allies in 
the Soudan, and especially at Dongola ; and when they are constantly 
hearing that people of authority in England consider the occupation 
as only temporary, and one which may be put an end to, a sense of 
self-preservation compels them to side with the Khedive. 

The weakness displayed by the British Administration in dealing 
with the French is even greater than that which it has shown 
in dealing with the Khedive. Great Britain is responsible for the 
government of Egypt, and it was by the expenditure of British 
money, and at the cost of British lives, that order was restored and is 
maintained in the country, and yet it is France that reaps all the 
benefit ; and she only growls at us for letting her get it. All the 
departments are practically in French hands, though nominally at 
their head there may be British advisers. The most striking 
instance of this is the Contention, the legal department for conduct- 
ing the law cases of the Government, whose functions are very 
similar to those of our Attorney-General and the Solicitor to the 
Treasury combined. The three principal officials in the office are 
French Corsicans, and all the minor officials and clerks speak French, 
and the English language is never heard. British interests are often 
at stake in the law courts, and it may well be imagined what protec- 
tion they get from a department composed of such elements. The 
first patriotic duty of a Frenchman in Egypt, if not elsewhere, is to 
be anti-English, and in Egypt the French are all earnest patriots. 
Is it any wonder that it is absolutely an impossibility for any English- 
man to obtain justice in Egypt? There is no doubt about the fact. 
A recent case is that of Mr. Fell; and it is to be hoped that his case 
may draw attention sufficiently to the subject to render a radical 
reform necessary. 

Mr. Fell is a tramway contractor, carrying on business at Leam- 
ington, of which town he has been the mayor. He is a member of 
the National Liberal Club, a strong supporter of her Majesty’s 
present Government on all matters excepting those affecting Egypt, 
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and has already stood as a Radical candidate for Parliamentary 
honours in one of the Worcestershire divisions. In 1890, he obtained 
a concession for constructing tramways in Egypt, which has since 
been taken away from him and handed over to a Belgian Company, 
supported by French influence. Mr. Feil, with that faith in the 
law which is a distinguishing characteristic of our countrymen, 
brought an action against the Government for damages, and, as 
might have been anticipated by any one acquainted with Egyptian 
law suits, has lost it. Space prevents me entering into the merits 
of his case, and I only wish to call attention to two points in it as 
illustrating the mode of action of the “ Contention.” 

One of the points in dispute was, whether an extension of time had 
been given to Mr. Fell, and to prove that it had he put in a letter 
of Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, who was then the Under-Secretary of 
the Public Works Department. The letter was written on official 
paper from the proper office, but Sir Colin omitted to put under his 
signature his official description of Under-Secretary, and he also 
omitted to register the letter in some book kept at the office. The 
“Contention,” acting for the Finance Department, at once took 
advantage of this omission of the Government’s own official, and 
pleaded that the letter was not binding upon the Department, and the 
Mixed Courts have upheld the plea! The pleasure to the French 
officials of seeing an English contractor hoist by a British petard and 
sufier because an English official, who had conferred the greatest 
benefits upon the country in whose service he was, had made a slight 
omission in signing a letter, may easily be imagined ! 

The other point was this: Mr. Fell, upon the granting of the 
concession, had deposited with the Finance Department unified 
bonds of the value of £2,200, to secure the sum of £2,000 which 
under the concession he was bound to deposit. When the conces- 
sion was finally withdrawn and, as the Finance Department con- 
tended, the £2,000 forfeited, Mr. Fell asked for the remaining £200, 
but he was told that the bonds had been sold on May the 12th, 1891, 
when they only realised £2,090, and that therefore, only £90 was 
due to him. This statement was made in the pleadings by the Con- 
tention, and yet the whole turns out to be a fabrication. The bonds 
had never been sold at all! 

These are only specimens of what occurs in the Departments. 
I could mention many more if space allowed. Mr. Fell was so 
disgusted that he wrote te one of the English officials in the follow- 
ing epigrammatic language: “It is my misfortune to be an English- 
man. If I had been an Armenian, a Jew, a Corsican, a Greek, or 
anything else but an Englishman, there is not a man in your 
Government who would have dared to have done to me as they have 
done.” The official to whom this letter was written admitted its 
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correctness to me, and bitterly deplored the helpless condition in 
which commercial Englishmen found themselves in Egypt in com- 
parison with the men of business of other nations ; “ but,” he added, 
‘‘ what can you expect when all the departments—thongh some may 
have an Englishman as nominal head—are full of Frenchmen, or 
Copts and Syrians who know French, but who do not know English, 
and consequently always side with the French.” 

Englishmen do not suffer at the hands of the Contention alone. 
It is the same in all departments. The fact that, out of the five 
millions spent upon railway plant since the occupation, only fifteen 
per cent. has found its way to British pockets, while seventy per 
cent. has been absorbed by France and Belgium, speaks volumes on 
the subject. Notwithstanding the number of new bridges that 
have been made, not one British tender has been accepted. The 
official answer to this is glibly given that all contracts are given to 
the lowest tenders. Considering the respectful attention the 
Government at home pay to the trades unions, it would have been 
thought that one of the first lessons they would have taught the 
Egyptians is that the lowest tender system is a very bad one. Were 
tenders invited based upon an estimate of fair wages and the proper 
prices of good materials, with specifications that could be strictly 
arried out, there is no doubt that English contractors would have 
now, as they had before the occupation, the majority of the con- 
tracts, and both England and. Egypt would be the gainers ; but as 
the governmental departments are at present organized, they have 
not a shadow of a chance. 

Had the British administration had any political foresight, they 
would, from the very first moment of the occupation, have done 
everything to encourage the learning and use of the English lan- 
guage. They have not only neglected it, but have actually dis- 
couraged the efforts of voluntary workers. Incredible as it may 
sound, it is well known that when many eminent British officials 
like Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, Sir John Scott, Rogers Pasha, Mr. 
Dunlop, and others tried to make good the culpable neglect of the 
British Government, and out of their own pockets subscribed funds 
to give prizes for efficiency in the English language, and when the 
experiment had proved an enormous success, the British Ad- 
ministration withdrew its countenance from the attempt because the 
French took umbrage at the idea of the English language competing 
with the French! 

The consequences are what might have been anticipated. The 
French like us none the better. They despise our weakness, and, 
knowing what they get by playing upon it, are always trying to 
get more. With the French as with the Khedive, it is certain that 
had firmness been displayed by the British Administration in: 
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dealing with them, their constant bickerings and querulous com- 
plaints would long ago have ceased. 

The disregard often shown for the feelings of the native popu- 
lation is as foolish as it is reprehensible, and what my informant 
called that ‘“ terrible Besendila affair” is one glaring example. 

This Besendila estate is a part of the domains of the Daira Sanich 
and is situated in the Gharbieh Province, and consists of some 
120,000 feddans or acres of fertile land. The Daira wished to sell it 
and they decided to put it up to public auction. Before the sale it 
was pretty well known that the competition for it would rest mainly 
between a Greek Company, known as the Bohera Irrigation Com- 
pany, of which Nubar Pasha’s son was chairman, and a native 
syndicate known as Messrs. Abdul Bey et Bally & Co. The Greek 
Company had for many years received an annual sum of money from 
the Government to perform certain services, and under the agree- 
ment which had been made with them the Government was liable to 
pay this sum for some years to come, though the services were no 
longer required. Prior tothe sale there had taken place negotiations 
between the Greek Company and the Finance Department, with the 
object of letting the company bave the land in question and the 
government being released from paying future annual subscriptions ; 
they were not successful and the property was put up to public 
auction. Both the bidding companies were equally solvent and both 
had paid the necessary deposit of £20,000, Eventually the native 
group bid the highest and the property was knocked down to them 
for £274,000. In due course under ordinary circumstances it 
should have been conveyed to them, but the Greek Company dis- 
covered that the purchase made was a good bargain and they cast 
envious eyes upon it, and then commenced a series of intrigues 
between certain agents of the Greek Company and certain members 
of the finance department, which, if only half that is publicly 
reported about them in Cairo is true, are discreditable in the highest 
degree to all concerned. It is commonly reported, and, as far as I 
know, it has never been denied, that no less a sum than £10,000 was 
spent by the Greek Company in what is vulgarly called “ greasing 
the wheels.” Be this as it may, the Greek Company got the pro- 
perty behind the backs of the native syndicate. It seems that with 
regard to the land sold by the Daira Sanick, the Government have 
the right of pre-emption, even if the land has been sold at public 
auction, if their advisers are of opinion that the property has been 
sold for too small a sum. But in this case the native company 
were so anxious to have the land that they were willing to advance 
upon the £274,000 for which the property had been knocked down, 
and it is said, that they sent such offer to the Financial adviser, but 
that he did not communicate it to the Government, who so managed 
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that eventually the Greek Company became possessed of the pro- 
perty for a lesser sum than the Egyptian group had offered. 

The bitterness of feeling against Great Britain caused by this 
episode amongst the native population, it is impossible to exaggerate, 

A question has been asked in the House of Commons, and 
the usual misleading answer given. What is requisite is a strict 
inquiry into the whole subject by some impartial persons, and 
areport to the House upon it. The worst accusations have been, 
and are, made against British officials, und are greedily swallowed 
and firmly believed by the native population. It is to be hoped that 
such an inquiry as the one suggested would prove their baselessness, 
and then the gain to the good name of our Administration would 
be clear. If, on the other hand, the inquiry proved that the charges, 
or any portion of them, were true, the action the British Govern- 
ment would be sure to take would clear this country from any com- 
plicity in the matter. To leave matters as they are at present dis- 
plays a cynical indifference to our reputation for fairness, and must 
tend to lower our influence in Egypt. 

The disregard to just claims by natives against the Treasury, and 
especially those arising out of the Soudanese disasters, is notorious. 
The claimants are referred to the native tribunals, but it is well 
known that, constituted as the legal department, the ‘‘ Contention,” 
is at present, such a reference is a mockery. It is true that many 
excellent English lawyers havé given advice on legal reforms, and a 
most eminent lawyer and impartial judge now fills the post of Legal 
Adviser in the person of Sir John Scott ; but he is impotent to carry 
out reforms. In such matters as these claims he is never consulted, 
as the consultation would in many cases certuinly end in making the 
Treasury liable for considerable sums of money. If commentary was 
wanted on the real inefficiency of the native courts to try such cases, 
it is not necessary to look farther than to the recent action of the 
Government itself. Though, during the twelve years of the occupa- 
tion, apparent efforts have been made to reform the native courts, the 
Government itself has had such little confidence in them, that it has 
been compelled to create a special tribunal to try criminal offences 
against British subjects. 

Specimens have now been given on both sides of the ledger, and 
it is undoubted that considerable additions could be made to either, 
but for the purpose of this article they are sufficient. If it is asked 
on which side isthe balance, the answer depends on what the balance 
implies. In the result total Great Britain has not gained, except 
from the fact that we still occupy the position; Egypt has gained 
much in every respect, except in the loss that she has sustained by 
being forced to abandon the Soudan. The European bondholders 
have been the greatest gainers, and they (and the majority are 
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French) will admit that they have gained more than they antici- 
pated. The real cause of complaint is that Great Britain, who has 
borne the heat, and burden, and cost of the day, might have gained 
much, that the benefits to Egypt might have been much greater 
than they are, and that the bondholders might have been in exactly 
as good a position as they are now, if British policy had been dif- 
ferent to what it has been. The only advantage to be gained by 
calling attention to this policy is in the hope that it may soon be 
entirely altered ; if it is the results in the future will be very different 
to what they have been in the past. The folly of our weak and vacil- 
lating action in 1882 and 1883 is now acknowledged by all parties, 
and the only object of ever referring to it is to prevent such egregious 
blunders being repeated. Had the Ministry of the day, after Tel- 
el-Kebir, proclaimed a protectorate, undertaken the guarantee of any 
new loan that was necessary and done openly what they did covertly, 
as they were advised to do by all who knew the country, it is as 
certain as anything can be that almost all the disasters that have 
since occurred would have been avoided. These times and oppor- 
tunities cannot be recalled, and the practical question is how can 
more recent defects in policy be made good. 

The chief defects are uncertainty, want of continuity, and the 
air of mystery that surrounds our actions in Egypt. It looks as 
though Great Britain had never faced the situation, nor realised 
what the occupation of the country implies. In Egypt the govern- 
ment of the country is despotic. It must be so. It has been so for 
thousands of years. To expect to alter it, at least within a century, 
is only a dream of dreamers or a display of ignorance. At present 
Great Britain isthe despot. The word despotism is not a favourite 
one in British ears. Despotic government is abhorrent to most of 
us. But we are as much despots in Egypt as we are in India; and 
circumstances compel us to be such. In India our despotism has 
had most beneficial results, and the governors and the governed 
have been alike gainers. One of the last, and certainly one of the best 
qualified witnesses to the fact was Lord Roberts, when he spoke in the 
House of Lords on July 20 of last year, on the subject, and he gave 
the reason. ‘‘The extraordinary position we occupy in India is 
mainly due to the native’s firm reliance on our integrity and honesty 
of purpose, and on our determination to do what is right and best for 
them.” Ifa Government must be despotic, as is practically neces- 
sary in the East, it is essential that he or those who wield the power 
should be known, so that there should be no shirking of responsi- 
bility. An unknown and irresponsible despot may well create terror 
and do endless mischief without being brought to account. This 
is the case in Egypt. The Government is despotic, but the despot 
has taken such pains to hide himself behind forms and buffers, 
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that it is generally impossible to get at him, In theory the Govern- 
ment is carried on by the Khedive on the advice of his Council 
of Ministers. The Khedive, with youthful ingenuousness, has 
occasionally tried to act on the theory, with results that are too 
well known. The British Administration takes advantage of it 
when they wish to screen themselves from the responsibility of any 
conduct that may be considered odious or objectionable. On a 
recent occasion all the relatives, including the Khedive himself, and 
all the old friends of Ismail Pasha, and certainly the majority of the 
Egyptians, were extremely anxious that the ex-Khedive Ismail 
might be allowed to return to his own country to die. Whatever 
his faults and extravagances may have been, he was the originator of 
nearly all the new improvements from which Egypt is now deriving 
so much benefit, and he had done more than any preceding ruler to 
introduce into his country European civilisation, and to let the 
country reap the advantages of European, and especially English, 
machinery. He had suffered severely by sixteen years of banish- 
ment, and but a short time ago it was known to himself and his 
family and the British authorities, that his life could not possibly 
last for many months. These few months, he who had spent the first 
fifty years of his life in Egypt wished most naturally to pass in his 
native land. He was refused. Great Britain was the despot who 
refused, but probably, being ashamed of her action, the form she 
put it in was in an announcement through the press that the “Council 
of Ministers saw grave objection to the return of Ismail Pasha.” 
What power, it may well be asked, have the Council of Ministers? 
The answer is, ‘‘ None.”” The power lay entirely with this country. 
Many illustrations may be given of this, but I will give only 
one. 

Not very long ago a request was made to the representatives of 
Great Britain with regard to a certain distinguished individual. 
Before the request was answered, the representatives referred the 
matter to the Foreign Office at home. The Foreign Office replied 
that it was not a case for Great Britain to interfere in, and that the 
Egyptian Government might deal with the case as they thought 
proper. The matter was then taken to the Egyptian so-called 
Prime Minister. He at once said that he had no power to act 
without consulting the representative of Great Britain. He was 
told that the British Government had decided not to interfere with 
the Egyptian Government, but to let them do what they thought 
proper. “Yes,” said he, “but what is the Egyptian Govern- 
ment?” ‘The Khedive and his Council,” was the reply. ‘“ Not 
a bit of it,’ said the humorous so-called Prime Minister. ‘It is 
Lord Cromer, Lord Cromer, Lord Cromer.” ‘“ Besides,’”’ he added, 
“the British Financial adviser has cautioned me and told me not 
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to commit myself, as the matter you refer to is not in my 
province.” 

The so-called Prime Minister was wrong in mentioning so em- 
phatically three times the name of Lord Cromer, but Easterns 
judge from what they see, and to him Lord Cromer is the embodi- 
ment of British power. The real name should have been that of 
Great Britain, which is first shaded from view by the Foreign 
Office, then by the British Consul-General, and by the British 
advisers and a host of other minor officials. 

This hide-and-seek kind of despotism, under which it is impossible 
to find the despot when he does anything of which he is particularly 
ashamed, is the worst of all forms of government, and yet it is 
the one this country is carrying on in Egypt at the present time. 
It naturally produces uncertainty and want of continuity of policy 
—grave defects in the management of a country. Foreigners in 
Egypt despise us for it, the French adroitly utilise it for their 
own purposes whenever opportunity offers, the British officials 
loathe and detest it, and, though I have no authority for saying 
so, I am sure no one hates it more than Lord Cromer himself. 
No minister abroad has ever been more loyal to the Government 
at home than our present Consul-General at Cairo, but that loyalty 
must not be construed into an approval of the policy the Home 
Government has adopted. A study of the blue books alone will show 
that on several occasions Lord Cromer has often carried out a policy 
against which he has personally protested, and he has done so 
rather than increase the difficulties of the Government and the 
country by resigning. The Government is alone responsible, and 
Parliament is responsible for the Government; but, unfortunately, 
Parliament, and especially the House of Commons, is very ignorant 
of the matters for which it incurs responsibility. 

As a matter of fact, this country made a very bad start in the 
business of occupation in 1882. The sooner this is recognised the 
better. The absurd and Quixotic speeches then made by ministers 
with regard to the occupation have had their natural effect. They 
have hampered every succeeding Government. They were probably 
made for party purposes, but, whatever their object, the impression 
they left was that the occupation would be of short duration. It 
was only to last for the brief period that was necessary to teach the 
Egyptians the easy art of self-government. To the ordinary Radical 
in France or England this would mean a few months, or at most a 
few years. To serious statesmen it was nonsense. Nobody was 
more hampered by these ridiculous speeches than was Lord Salisbury 
when he took office in 1885, and again in 1886, but he never 
attempted to evade the engagements made or implied in them. He 
made an honest and straightforward attempt to carry them out in 
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the Drummond- Wolff Convention. The French are entirely respon- 
sible for the abortiveness of that convention; in so far as Great 
Britain is concerned, we are clear from any responsibilities that 
might have been imposed by the reckless and silly speeches of 1882, 
The responsibilities and engagements of this country with regard to 
Egypt now rest upon official documents and diplomatic engagements, 
and they are exactly the same as those under which France lies with 
regard to Tunis. A study of the blue and yellow books in which 
these are contained and of a correspondence which has recently 
taken place between a Frenchman of high authority and a gentle- 
man who has been a twenty years’ resident in Egypt will prove this. 

It may not be flattering to one’s self love to be asked to copy the 
French, but no fair-minded person can deny that the conduct of 
France with regard to Tunis has been much more dignified than 
that of Great Britain with regard to Egypt. No French orators 
have indulged in the hypocritical whines which have been heard on 
this side the Channel of the benefits bestowed by their unselfish 
action and of the ingratitude of the benighted Tunisians. I doubt 
very much whether they have conferred anything like the benefits 
on the Tunisians that we have on the Egyptians, but what they have 
done they have done openly and above board, and they have let the 
world know that they intend to remain where they are for sucha 
time that French capitalists are not afraid of investing their money 
in the country. . 

Our action has been on the exact opposite lines. Everything is 
done by stealth. We appear ashamed even of our good works. The 
result is that nobody trusts us, and British capital is scared out of 
the land. What is wanted is a decision—are we going to stay, or 
are we going to scuttle ? 

In my opinion, the latter policy is impossible. There might have 
been some question in 1882, whether it was the interest of this 
country to interfere or not. There were doubtless arguments on 
both sides, though I think those for interference far out-weighed 
those for non-interference; but having once decided on interfer- 
ence, I do not see any way out of accepting all the consequences 
of that interference. One of these consequences is to act like the 
French are acting in Tunis, and show that it is certain we shall 
not quit the country for the next half century at least. If this 
were accepted as a fact, nearly all the French and Egyptian in- 
trigues would cease, and certainly British capital would be invested 
for the mutual benefit of Great Britain and Egypt. The 
Egyptians would then willingly work with us. They cannot be 
expected to work with us now when they are in constant expectation 
of our leaving, and being left to the revenge of those who may be our 
successors. 
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It would not be necessary to proclaim a protectorate. The 
present system is called euphemistically “a veiled protectorate.” 
In fact it ’s a protectorate, whatever name people may choose to call 
it, The important point is, whether it is to continue for two or 
three or for fifty years. Our words induce people to believe that 
it will last for the shorter period, but acts show that we intend it to 
last for the longer period. Is it astonishing that the Easterns are 
confused and the French irritated? Twelve years ago the French 
practically gave us a free hand to pursue our own course in Egypt 
and the Soudan by relinquishing voluntarily the dual control which 
for some few years they had exercised with Great Britain. It was 
only when they saw that the British Government was afraid of its 
own shadow and had not the courage to act as they themselves were 
doing in Tunis, that they commenced that series of petty intrigues 
and annoyance which have since given so much trouble. So long 
as they see the same timid hesitation they will pursue the same 
tactics ; and it is impossible to blame them for it. Delay on our 
part in acting energetically is all in their favour. Our reckless aban- 
donment of the Soudan has raised hopes in their minds that they may 
become possessed of Khartoum. If they did Cairo would be at their 
mercy. When the late Sir Samuel Baker urged this point upon 
those responsible for the government of Egypt and the Soudan they 
ridiculed the idea and acted in defiance of it. These very indivi- 
duals would now admit that the highest authority on the subject is 
Sir Colin Scott Moncreiff. The following are the words he used on 


the 25th of January last, at the Royal Institute, in his lecture on 
“The Nile.” 


“A civilised nation on the Upper Nile would build regulating sluices across 
the outlet of the Victoria-Nyanza, and control that great sea as Manchester 
controlled Thirlmere. This would probably be an easy operation. Once dam 
the Nile, supply would be in their hands; and if poor little Egypt had the bad 
luck to be at war with this people in the upper waters, they might flood Egypt 
or cut off its water supply at pleasure. Was it not evident that the Nile, from 
the Victoria-Nyanza to the Mediterranean, should be under our rule ?”’ 


It was Great Britain thatdeliberately, eleven years ago, forced “poor 
little Egypt” into this position of danger. If there be such a thing 
as international duty, it is as clear as the sun at noonday that it is 
Great Britain’s duty at once to place the country she pretends to be- 
friend in as secure a position as she found it. It is not a party 
matter. It should be faced in Parliament, and no information should 
be withheld, and a policy at once intelligible and continuous should 
be decided on. Great Britain should act in Egypt as she has done 
in India. Her action should be firm and just. 

W. T. Marriorr. 
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THE LIBERAL PARTY AND ITS CANDID FRIENDS. “ 
p 

In a well-known passage of his Provincial Letters, Pascal compares H 
the condition of the Gallican church in his day to that of a traveller a 


who falls among thieves, and, being grievously wounded, sends for | Ct 


the three leading physicians of the neighbouring towns. The first # 
probes his wounds, finds them very serious, and advises him that in d 
| the help of the Almighty lies his only hope. The second, coming 
up shortly after, tells him that, on the contrary, he has quite I 
strength enough left to carry him home, loads the first with abuse, C 


and resolves to destroy his professional reputation. The sick man, 
distracted between them, turns in the greatest anxiety to the third, 
who takes the part of the second, and with his help drives away the 
first. ‘How do you find me?” then says the patient; “have I 
strength enough to move alone?” “Certainly not,” replies the 
third doctor, ‘‘ you will never be able to walk properly unless God 
sends you some extraordinary means.” ‘ What, sir!” cries the 
unhappy sufferer, “you are not, then, of the same opinion as your 
friend here as to my real condition.” ‘I confess I am not,” replies 
the wiseacre. We are then told that the sick man was unreasonable 
enough to complain of the ambiguous proceedings of the third 
doctor, gets rid of him and his friend, recalls the first, confesses to 
Heaven his lack of strength, and then with the divine succour is 
carried safely home. Though not quite in so sorry a condition as 
Pascal’s traveller, the Liberal party at the present moment is, we 
are assured by many of its advisers, rather out of sorts, and requires 
very careful nursing; and some cf its friends are pointing out to it 
the treatment it should adopt to make it as strong as ever it was. 
Unfortunately the treatment varies with the physician. 

On the other hand, the party has its cheery medicos who tell it 
that there is nothing at all the matter with it ; that it must keep up 
its spirits; and that, in spite of the few slight shocks it has sus- 
tained, there is no reason why it should not live on with un- 
diminished salaries, and return from the country, when it elects to 
take that bracing change, to enjoy a renewed lease of official life. 
Meanwhile its opponents stand round rejoicing at the spectacle, 
poking fun now at this doctor, now at that, and not caring to 
conceal their opinion that they can thrash it soundly in its present 
demoralised condition whenever it plucks up spirit enough to join 
battle. 

It cannot be denied by the staunchest Liberal that the un- 
regenerate are entitled to their laugh. The amateur doctor is only 
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one degree more mirth-provoking than the amateur statesman, 
because the former sometimes is able to afford us the spectacle of 
his remedies in operation, while the latter, when he is called into 
council, finds that the joy of creation must give place to the tem- 
perate satisfaction of administering some other folk’s programme. 
He is, however, generally a person of great solemnity, taking himself 
and all things far too seriously; and therein lies the pleasure of 
contemplating his movements. If Lord Rosebery can find any con- 
solation for consenting to lead a party, every item of which now 
desires to advise him as to the course he should take rather than to 
receive their orders from him, it must be in the somewhat sardonic 
humour which will permit him to enjoy the mutually destructive 
criticisms of his too active non-commissioned officers. 

In January we had the encouraging reports of the experts who 
correspond to the second and third of Pascal’s doctors. First 
comes Sir Wemyss Reid, in the Vineteenth Century, jauntily airing 
the gay confidence of the official apologist, a past-master in the art 
of cheery optimism. ‘“ What!” he cries, “you miserable quacks, 
would you persuade our illustrious patient that he is ailing and per- 
haps like to die ? What insolence; what incapacity to grasp the situa- 
tion. He was never better, in spite of a knock or two sustained in 
Scotland and Lincoln; he is as firm on his legs as ever. Let him 
only walk, let him go up to Ramoth-Gilead and prosper, and the 
Lord will deliver it into his hand.” ‘The movement, which at its 
birth was greeted with shouts of derisive laughter, now holds the 
field, and is never likely ta be deprived of that position until its 
final triumph has been assured.” ‘Shouts of derisive laughter ” is 
distinctly good, for one cause of the said laughter was to be found 
in the remarkable escapades of this doughty knight in his own 
especial journal, where, to take the criticism passed by the Daily 
Chronicle, he thrice plunged in the slough before he attained his 
present proud position in line with the leaders he seeks to serve. 
No patient, save the diminishing number of those true believers 
who swallow in faith, nothing doubting, the soothing draughts of 
The Speaker, does for a moment accept so preposterous a statement 
of the case as that set up by Sir Wemyss Reid, and a prescription 
thus palpably written to order fails to deceive even the elect. Sir 
Wemyss Reid, in short, is now the convinced supporter of the policy 
described by the Prime Minister as “ filling up the cup,” and more 
happily by the Home Secretary as “ ploughing the sands of the 
sea-shore ! ”” 

Of this view, apparently, though not with so much confidence, is 
Mr. Haldane, Q.C., M.P., who poses in the character of Pascal’s 
third doctor, delivering his opinion of the case in the National Review 
of January. He, too, has some of the cheery optimism of the last. 
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“My dear friend,” he seems to say, “you can walk well enough; votes 
are your legislative legs; vote your resolution in favour cf abolish. 
ing the Lord’s Veto.” “It is not too much to hope that the accept. 
ance of a resolution declaring that the Commons are entitled to be the 
‘ole judges of the will of the Constituencies would settle the question 
it issue.” “ But will my legs be strong enough to carry me? ”’ says 
the patient. ‘Not unless you secure the help ‘of the country,” 
replies the physician, who is this time not too much a partisan to be 
a philosopher. ‘Then you do not agree with my dear Wemyss 
Reid with his charming bedside manner?” “TI confess I do not 
altogether,” says Mr. Haldane, “ for while we suspend the animation 
of our House of Lords we must galvanise into life some new legisla- 
tive creation to take its place.’ ‘ Let us hear what some other 
doctors have to say about it,” says the patient. Accordingly, three 
more members of the faculty were consulted, and very pretty read- 
ing their opinions make.* 

Mr. Atherley Jones, M.P., who appears in the National Review of 
February, and who has appeared before on similar occasions, is brief 
and oracular ; feels the pulse of the patient, and shakes his head, but 
wisely offers no prescription, unlike his brethren; and we may well 
say, “ For this relief much thanks.” His diagnosis, however, of the 
patient’s condition is not very helpful. After some rather rude 
remarks about Irish factions, coupled with the confession that the 
said factions command eighty votes, and may, in case they are 
thwarted, make Parliamentary government impossible, he states 
that the Liberal party cannot be false to its pledges on Home Rule, 
and that if there is to be a settlement of the question by common 
agreement, the proposals must come from the other side. Let us 
cease to bring in Home Rule Bills, and let the other side have a try. 
To which the other side will naturally reply, “ Put us into office 
and then see what we will do.” 

Mr. Atherley Jones’ leaders, if he acknowledges any, will have 
something to say to this. But the point of the article would seem 
to be intended to lie in the tail. Mr, Atherley Jones concludes thus: 
“Tt cannot be demanded that the Liberal party should play the part 
of Ixion at the wheel; but, on the other hand, it will not suffer 
itself to be retarded by the demoralisation of its Irish allies, nor 
intimidated by the obduracy of the House of Lords.” Brave words 
these! so far as they are comprehensible, and how faintly yet 
deliciously they remind one of the grandiloquent declaration of a 
French premier at the commencement of his month or so of office! 


(1) Space forbids our referring more at length to the opinion of Mr. Swift McNeill, 
Q.0., M.P., who thinks the patient’s condition so satisfactory that he can go through 
the sword exercise, and recommends him to wield that double-edged and somewhat 
rusty weapon, ‘‘ royal prerogative.”’ 
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We would venture to point out that the first part of this sentence 
does not convey its meaning so clearly to the reader as it doubtless 
does to its author. Ixion’s strange experiences were celestial and 
infernal, but never nautical; and even if Mr. Atherley Jones regards 
Ixion from the mythological point of view, though he fails to convey 
that impression, he should be more explicit, and tell us in what way 
the Liberal party is to revolve on or to make to revolve a wheel, 
or to refuse to do so, and who is to make the demand. It would be 
more to the point if he adopted the earlier part of the legend and 
told us that the Liberal party steadily refused to embrace the 
impalpable in spite of the strenuous invitations of its friends. As to 
the rest of this declaration, if its Irish allies are demoralised it will 
be retarded no/ens volens, and, therefore, their demoralisation, if it 
exists, is to be deplored. Hitherto their votes have been quite as 
reliable, in spite of his swelling words, as that of Mr. Atherley 
Jones, who might be reminded that Irish lips have lately made 
famous the phrase, “Do not speak to the man [not Ixion] at the 
wheel”; though English Liberals might remember it with advan- 
tage. As to the obduracy of the House of Lords, whether the said 
Liberals suffer it or not, there it is, and it always has retarded them ; 
and they naturally want to get rid of it, but will not effect their 
object by shouting out, “‘ Who’s afraid ?” 

We have now to pass to another adviser, called in by The 
Contemporary, also a Q.C., M.P., but his view is widely different from 
that of the others. Says he, “ You are in the right line for getting 
well; but instead of continuing your present medicine, wait a little 
until I have compounded two draughts, the exact ingredients of 
which I have not quite made up my mind about. I know they are 
the right things for you, but they will take some time to make up.” 
The patient will, I believe, prefer to continue his present course, 
with all its drawbacks. What strikes him as most unsatisfactory 
about Mr. Moulton’s “Plea for Deliberation,”* is that the latter part 
of his article most cruelly dashes to the ground the hopes of vigorous 
action, which the preliminary portion excites. Not the Member for 
Northampton himself could be more severe upon the House of Lords 
and the conduct of their supporters in the Commons; apparently no 
Radical bosom swells with a fiercer frenzy of just indignation at the 
insolent claims of Lord Salisbury and his followers; but, alas! after 
pouring forth some two or three pages of well-merited invective on 
the head of his political foes, he suddenly draws himself up and 
says, like the irate husband in Pickwick, “I will be calm, sir, I will 
be calm,” quits the character of the injured spouse of hard-won 
Hackney, and prepares to meet the Tory Tupman, not as an enemy 


(1) Mr. Moulton’s Plea for Action is the s2con1 nostrum, which$the unhappy patient 
will find even less of a tonic than the first.’ 
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in the gate, but as a co-Ccnstitution-monger, with whom he may 
compare schemes for three or four new legislative bodies, as if those 
we already possess, and design, were not more than we can con- 
veniently away with. 

Listen to the brave words of the preamble. ‘The House of 
Lords may be said to have given its power of Attorney to the Con- 
servative party.’ ‘ The Conservative party in the House of 
Commons has shown itself willing to commit any such acts of dis- 
loyalty to the House of Commons as may suit its purpose by throw- 
ing power into the hands of the House of Lords.” ‘ To assist this 
aim the House of Lords has, with the consent of the Conservative 
party, advanced doctrines utterly subversive of the power of the 
elective chamber.” ‘ The principle that the House of Lords must 
yield to the expressed will of the people is being frittered away by 
new and fantastic doctrines as to so-called mandates.”’ “It is not 
likely that the British nation will be content to allow its powers of 
self government to be thus interfered with, especially by a body 
utterly destitute of any present basis for the authority which it 
possesses.” Have the charges which Radicals bring against the 
Lords ever been drawn up more concisely, or formulated with greater 
clearness ? If any one of these statements is true (and the country 
has been told ever since 1886 that they are), it is high time that a 
shrewd biow should be struck in defence of our Constitution, which 
according to Mr. Moulton’s:own showing, is already grievously 
impaired by the inroads made upon it by the Tory party. 

Such a state of things, to use anotber expressive phrase of our last 
Q.C., M.P., “means the negation of all self-government.” We are, 
in fact, rapidly drifting back into the days of an irresponsible 
oligarchy, assisted by the hireling votes of M.P.’s engaged in betray- 
ing their constituents, only that to-day (to paint with Mr. Moulten’s 
own sombre colouring) the House of Lords consists not of aristo- 
crats but of plutocrats, people who possess over £20,000 per annum, 
put there by successive prime ministers. The vulgar sway of these 
men is tempered only by the presence of one or two ennobled heads 
of government departments, and the serene wisdom of Lords Sel- 
borne, Herschell, and Halsbury. Though the pigments are laid on 
rather thicker than any but a master hand would be courageous enough 
to employ, yet the Liberals would not be disposed to quarrel with this 
delineation of their enemies were it not for what follows. Surely 
if these things are so, if the fate of representative government is 
really trembling in the balance, if the next Tory majority means the 
irresponsible reign of the House of Lords, tempered by Lord Hals- 
bury, now is the time for Radicals to awake out of sleep, to gird 
on their armour and to make an attack in force, which, even if 
epulsed, they will be prepared to renew again and again until they 
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are victorious. The leaders have given the signal, and the rank and 
file have actually started; fired with Mr. Moulton’s burning words 
they are pressing on when he calls “ Halt! a terrible thought strikes 
me, supposing you should be so unfortunate as to take the fortress 
in front, whatever would you set up in its place? Let us sit down 
and consider our position. I have a plan!” 

Mr. Moulton’s plan of campaign is this, that the attack on the 
Lords should be suspended until the Liberals have constructed some 
more works of their own, each of which, separately, will be open to 
the most damaging assaults by the enemy. They have already, by 
means of the forces always collected in the Upper Ilouse, swept 
away the first building of the kind, and now some others are to be 
set up, for which the demand is vague rather than precise and vehe- 
ment. While they are in building they will be exposed to constant 
and unintermitting attacks, instead of beleaguering the Metz of the 
enemy the Radicai party is to leave it at its back, march a score 
of miles into his country, and then halt and proceed to throw up these 
two or three works; and all this when the march is already com- 
menced, when the great fortress has been summoned to surrender, 
and threatened with storm and pillage if it does not. Ilardly the 
way this that battles are won! Did Mr. Moulton in his vigorous 
campaign at Hackney give any indication that he desired to spare 
the Lords until he had demolished the Commons and set up several 
other Houses of Commons first? In any case, why has he waited to 
elaborate this scheme of subordinate legislatures until the final cam- 
paign was opened and the march begun ?? 

The making of new Constitutions is one of the most fascinating, 
as well as one of the most harmless, of political pastimes ; but such 
assaults at arms as these at present taking place between the Liberal 
Q.C.’s and M.P.’s should be reserved for seasons when the army is 
at Capua and not engaged in active warfare. Mr. Moulton, having 
shown us his fearful and warlike aspect, commences a rapid dégrin- 
golade from the top of the democratic ladder whence one moment 
ago he was screaming hoarse defiance. ‘ Round he throws his bale- 
ful eyes, which witness huge affliction and dismay.” The prospect 
of democratic rule without the Lords frights him far more than that 
of “ plutocratic ” rule by the Lords. If we abolish the Lords’ veto 
“a Conservative House of Commons may re-establish the House of 
Lords and limit the franchise!” A Liberal one “ might national- 
ise all property.” Why? because the Trades Union Congress at 
Norwich passed certain academic socialistic resolutions. ‘“ No 

(1) Mr. Moulton is of opinion in March that we must reconstruct the House we 
ave before all this begins. It will then}]be so strong that the Lords will dare do 
nothing against its mandates! On what deductions from previous experience does he 


found this view? He also resents the judgment of his critics, that he is not an eager 


Radical. 
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balance,” “ periodic revolutions.” Surely we recognise these argu- 
ments ad terrorem ; they were used in 1832 and still do duty at meet- 
ings of the Primrose League when Sir Ellis Ashmead Bartlett 
“flings tempestuous glorics o’er the scene,’ between the acrobats 
and performing elephants. Either we are to be trodden under by 
the heel of the plutocrat ; or devoured by the socialistic lion; and 
there is no escape save in Mr. Moulton’s plan. This plan has the 
merit of great simplicity in conception, combined with great com- 
plexity in execution. Here it is. The majority are not to inter- 
fere with the prerogatives of the House of Lords, although they are 
leagued with the Tories in the House of Commons to deprive them 
of their liberties, although “this means the negation of all self. 
government,” although the Tories have given ‘a power of attorney” 
to Lord Salisbury ; and in spite of all the dangers that the continuance 
of the present state of things threatens us with, which Mr. Moulton has 
depicted with so masterly a hand. They are to acquiesce in the 
continual rejection of bills which they hold vital to the well-being 
of the country until their leaders have drawn up others giving new 
legislative bodies to Ireland, Wales, and Scotland. England, Mr, 
Moulton thinks, is not of so much importance because the House of 
Commons is practically an English Legislature ; but is this an argu- 
ment which will commend itself to the Tories, who think we English 
are every day being overridden by the Celts! What an alluring 
prospect for the democratic party ! 

Let us for one moment contemplate the labour involved in such 
a legislative programme. It was by no means an easy task to draw 
up a Home Rule Bill for Ireland when the cry for it was loud and 
persistent. Let those who took part in the weary struggles of ’93, of 
whom Mr. Moulton was not one, bear witness to the effort required 
to force one such measure through the House of Commons, and of the 
bitter feelings of resentment aroused when the Lords demolished 
that laboriously constructed edifice in four nights. How would it be 
when the Liberals had to elaborate legislatures for three countries at 
once? It is hardly probable that England would be willing to 
forego her claims altogether, so that would make four to provide for, 
And then the House of Lords at the end of it all! And how about 
the component parts of the United Kingdom? England is to have 
no Employers’ Liability Bills; no reform of the electoral laws. Scot- 
land is to go without Disestablishment, and Wales too; Ireland is 
to have no Land Bill, or even if such proposals are made and adopted 
by the Commons, but ignominiously thrown out by the Lords, it 
must not be resented. No attempt must be made to wrest Lord 
Salisbury’s “‘ power of attorney” from his hand, until, in the fulness 
of time, we have secured our four legislative bodies, and shall then 
be safe against the Socialistic schemes of the Norwich Conference. 
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Thus all the reforms desired lie in the dim and distant future, beyond 
a horizon so hazy that the eye of the reformer shrinks from endea- 
vouring to penetrate its depths. We “may well wait until these 
domestic legislatures are securely founded and masters of their work, 
until we have derived increased experience in the working of single 
chambers, and until the Imperial Legislature has learned adequately 
to appreciate the duties which devolve upon it as the head of an 
Empire which, up to the present moment, the pressure of its other 
multifarious duties has forced it to neglect.” How long may “ we 
well wait” ? Mr. Moulton gives us some clue, for he tells us that 
“those who are opposed to all change naturally find themselves 
acting in concert in opposing each one that may be opposed.” There 
are a good many of these unhappy people about, as the campaign in 
favour of Home Rule has demonstrated. We are not told if Mr. 
Moulton identifies them with the “ quieter and less during voters,”’ 
of whom he speaks elsewhere, and for whom he is so considerate ; 
but how long does he think he may have to wait before the “ quieter 
and less daring voters” may be convinced of the necessity of Home 
Rule all round? Mr. Moulton is a firm believer in the “ building 
of golden bridges” for his foes to retreat over; but if you never 
attack and try to beat them in the open, and never beleaguer their 
forts till they have had ample time to make them impregnable and 
to provision them for years of siege, in the end you may have to 
retreat over your own bridge, which you have been constructing 
with so much elaboration of detail and expenditure of time that 
should have been devoted to hard fighting. ‘Quieter and less 
daring,” indeed, is the end of this article than its bellicose commence- 
ment. Surely never did an advocate after a more declamatory, 
vehement, and confident opening withdraw his case from the jury 
with an offer of compromise more damaging to his own clients; and 
never did a politician, to use the words of Burke, endeavour to 
“sneak more meanly out of difficulties into which he had proudly 
strutted.” Mr. Moulton, in short, when we have once penetrated 
through his sophisms to the basis of his belief, is a Radical so long, 
and so long only, as the Lords are in their places to prevent Radical 
measures from becoming law. 

But there was another opinion delivered in the Nineteenth 
Century, on the condition of the Liberal Party, which well deserves 
consideration before we part company with our political medicos. It 
is the longest, and in many ways the most interesting, and not|the 
less so because its author tells us that he is “a disappointed democrat.” 
He corresponds, in his diagnosis, to the first of Pascal’s doctors. 
The chastening hand of Mr. Wallace, M.P., is preferable to that of 
the other critics, for the same reason that Dr. Johnson preferred the 
shock of meeting a highwayman face to face, to being hit on the head 
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from behind by some less chivalrous assailant, who had lain hid in 
the ditch. Mr. Wallace (not Q.C.) is the only “ disappointed” man; 
the others may have seemed bold and self-satisfied or secretly appre- 
hensive, while outwardly encouraging, or oracular and meaningless, 
or timorous and hesitating, but he is frankly “disappointed,” and in 
any case can only foresee a course of treatment which will leave the 
patient a permanent valetudinarian, at all events under the present 
régime, unless Dr. Wallace is called in to advise. No caviller can 
say that this physician has. not given the most conscientious con- 
sideration to the case of the Liberal party ; never was there one who 
poked it in its sorest spots with a more unerring hand— 
‘‘ Physician of the iron age, 

He takes the suffering liberal race; 

He reads each wound, each weakness clear, 

And@ strikes his finger on the place 

And says, ‘ Thou ailest here and here.’ ”’ 


Not only is the patient in a poor way, but the other gentlemen 
who have been giving him their advice come in for some plain 
speaking as to the methods of treatment which they propose to 
adopt. One’s only regret is that Mr. Fletcher Moulton did not write 
his first article in January so that we might have had Mr. Wallace's 
opinion upon his rival plan. Mr. Labouchere and his friends are 
‘Leeds botchers.” Sir Wemyss Reid is “the putative, or rather 
jactitative, father of the Leeds abortion.” ‘The whole thing is so 
ludicrously unreasonable that it is hardly possible to avoid suspecting 
an attempt on the part of the Leeds wire-pullers to throw dust in 
our eyes for some purpose which will not bear avowal.” Hoity 
toity. Evidently a “disappointed Democrat” is a very unpleasant 
person indeed to have on your side, when he is ready to tell you 
these home truths just before you are called upon to “stand shoulder 
to shoulder” with him in defence of those popular rights which 
Mr. Moulton sees to be so grievously threatened. Mr. Labouchere 
has his own plan, which is to cut off the patient’s head and substitute 
another by a surgical operation, not perhaps so easy of execution 
as it sounds. He is able to put his own case once a week (as indeed 
he does), and Mr. Wallace may, perhaps, then be forgiven if, writing 
only in a monthly periodical, he compresses his strictures into some- 
what violent language. Mr. Wallace’s criticisms on his fellow 
democrats remind us of nothing so much as Lord Thurlow’s judgment 
on two rival applicauts for a vacant post: “J. is brutal and W. is 
a hypocrite, not that there is not a d——d deal of brutality in W.’s 
hypocrisy.” Thus Zhe Speaker, which, as we all know, is “ under 
the competent editorial charge” of the above-named jactitative 
father of “‘the Leeds abortion,” is held up to ridicule, not altogether 
undeserved perhaps, but still hardly fair when turned upon a journal 
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“struggling, and rightly struggling, to be free” and democratic at 


the almost prohibitive tariff of sixpence. The epistolary contributors 
to that journal are, we are told, “ladies of experience using 
masculine pseudonyms, who welcome the new political physiology 
with a chorus of applause.”’ 

Poor Sir Wemyss Reid, in spite of his bluff confidence that all is 
for the best in the best of worlds, must find it hard to smile like 
one certain of victory, and harder still to make his floundering 
steed curvet gaily as he pricks into the lists, amidst the “derisive 
laughter ” of his foes and the applause of the pseudonymous dames. 
Nor does he, indeed, under the thin disguise of a ‘mere outsider” 
(which appropriate legend graces his knightly shield), disdain to 
touch as lightly as his heavy weapon will permit the “disappointed ” 
one, who has thus galled him with the darts of his Scottish wit. 
“Nobody,” says he on February 2nd, “nobody will quarrel with Mr. 
Wallace because of his ‘pawky’’ banter, which is at times rather 
obscure, and is of the kind that has long been current at the 
gatherings of Kirk elders.” If this be so, and we are far from 
admitting it, there must be some pretty arguments advanced north 
of the Tweed at ecclesiastical conferences ; and, if they be countered 
in kind, a gathering of Kirk elders to-day must be not far behind 
a church council of the fourth century as described by Gibbon. 
“But really,” our knight goes on, “ Mr. Wallace, instead of dis- 
porting himself in this fashion (disporting is good) among those 
from whose opinion he differs, would do well to tell us in plain 
terms what he himself believes and thinks on the subject of the 
House of Lords.’’ In this short sentence the ‘‘mere outsider” 
cruelly avenges himself for all “the scorn, hatred, ridicule and 
contempt”? up to which Mr. Wallace has been holding him and his 
fellew “‘ botchers”’ before a scoffing world. Why! Mr. Wallace has 
a plan, nay, as Ingoldsby’s “ Gay Mousquetaire” said, “ By the Pope 
there are two,’ thus going one better than Mr. Moulton. 

It is too bad of Sir Wemyss Reid to have thus delicately tasted 
of Mr. Wallace’s ‘‘ pawky ” entrées, and then to have risen satiated 
without cutting into the haggis and sheep’s head which follow. The 
Mr. Wallace enunciating a plan is a very different fellow from the 
humorous “chiel” of the first pages of his article. Like our Q.C.’s 
and M.P.’s, he becomes very serious. “ When Burke,” said Dr. 
Johnson, ‘does not descend to be merry, his conversation is very 
superior indeed ”’ ; so it is with the disappointed democrat. ‘ This is 
a question of sound business. It is a question of sane conduct.” 
And so to show how sound and sane we might be if we would, we 
are told that we should at once adopt the Swiss Referendum. ‘“ There 


(1) ‘*Pawky’’ is thus defined by Stormonth’s Dictionary (Blackwood) : “ From Low 
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can be no doubt that in Switzerland the Referendum has been a 
success. It has taken permanent root. It has checked the abuse of 
party spirit, its violence, animosity, and self-seeking. The Swiss 
does not need to care so much as we do what party dominates 
the Legislature.” Many distinguished Swiss statesmen are not 
quite so sure about the perfect success of the Referendum. Party 
spirit is not crushed in Switzerland, and, in fact, any disinterested 
inquirer knows that it is not easy to get an entirely impartial account 
of the Referendum without great difficulty. Party spirit runs high 
still at times. The large German Cantons command the majority in 
the Federal Assembly, and, as a consequence, almost every law 
passed by the House is subject to the most unsparing scrutiny out- 
side. Laws, therefore, which were in every way worthy to pass, are 
frequently rejected by a majority composed of the Conservative 
and Catholic parties, assisted by a faction of ‘ disappointed 
Democrats.”’! 

Is, then, a law in Switzerland always accepted or rejected on its 
own merits? Was not there some little party quarrel, if we err 
not, in Canton Tessin some three or four years ago, in which a 
“ disappointed ” Democrat did not “ hesitate to shoot,” and thereby 
was brought before an English Court on an interesting point of 
extradition law? If there was not insincerity there, there was 
certainly “‘ party violence.” The Initiative at work in Switzerland 
since 1891 is also by inference desirable, according to Mr. Wallace, 
but it is terrible to contemplate a country of the magnitude of 
England given over to the Initiative. Instead of our advisers con- 
fining themselves to the pages of magazines, we should have them 
beating up 50,000 voters to back their private Bills for amending 
the Constitution, each of which would have to be submitted in turn 
to an exhausted electorate. It is surprising to find a Democrat, who 
describes himself as ‘‘ eager,” so anxious to ‘dump ” upon our shores 
this alien system. No one who knows Switzerland and the noble 
Swiss people doubts that they have chosen the form of government 
best suited to themselves, and have carried it out on the whole with 
marvellous success; but because it suits the Swiss, that is no reason 
why it should suit the English. Does Mr. Wallace remember that 
Switzerland is not so large as some English counties? that it does 
not control a world-wide empire? that it is not a land in which 
local self-government in country districts was instituted last year? 
Have not his studies led him to see that the Referendum is the 
natural result of its political growth, as Representative Government 
is of our own? Has he remembered that its citizens have for cen- 
turies voted openly in the local assemblies as they now vote by ballot 
on public questions, where the population is too large to meet and 


(1) Mons. Naville writes in 1887: ‘Ce qu’on appelle le Peuple qui a accepté ou 
refusé une loi ce n’est souvent qu’une yartie trés restreinte du corps électoral.” 
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discuss matters by word of mouth? and that they have all been 
trained to the consideration of local questions in the Commune, of 
Cantonal questions in the Cantonal elections and Referendum sub- 
missions’ (often very frequent), and that from those they have slid 
by easy gradations into the decision of Federal matters? Can we 
say as much for England yet? The material is here, perhaps, and 
when it has been properly put through the mill of experience, we 
may set the delicate machinery of the Referendum at work. 

In spite of Mr. Wallace’s taunts about our ‘indolence, supine- 
ness,” &c., &c., we are inclined to think there may be a good deal of 
“unmeaning Conservatism” even in your Referendum-man, proud 
though he be of his foreign nostrum, and contemptuous, alas! of the 
poor Speaker, with its English ways. To support this view we 
turn a few pages of the Nineteenth Century, in which Mr. Wallace 
“ disports’’ himself, and find an article by Mr. St. Loe Strachey, 
who laid bare to the world, a month or two since, seven or more 
Lord Roseberys, as Dr. Schliemann discovered three or four Troys, 
one beneath the other, and as Mr. Strachey might have dis- 
covered (if he had pursued his researches more widely) several Sir 
William Harcourts, and as we perchance might unearth half-a- 
dozen Mr. Stracheys if we cared to delve in the dust of by-gone 
periodicals. This gentleman has carried his political inquiries 
sufficiently far to discover and to announce to some fictitious Liberal, 
who is supposed to read Mr. Keir Hardie’s article in the January num- 
ber of the Nineteenth Century with a “frenzy of indignation” that 
all working-men are not Gladstonians.*” We have always thought 
that a very large majority of working-men were Radicals, as we 
have always thought that a large majority of farmers were Tories ; 
but we do not know why Mr. Strachey should imagine this Liberal 
thought all working-men were Liberals, because Liberals think it 
rather a mistake that Mr. Keir Hardie, elected by Liberal votes, 
should have spent his time in denouncing a Liberal Administration. 
It really was not worth while to cover nine pages to tell us what was 
never disputed. There is, however, a note to this article which is 
our only reason for alluding to it here. In this note he says: “I 
have a right to consider the Referendum as inscribed on the Conser- 
vative banner. The official central organization of the party has 
issued a leaflet giving the Conservative policy in the words of its 
leaders. One of the first items is the Referendum, supported by a 
strong quotation from Lord Salisbury.” This leaflet has been in 
existence some time to our knowledge, and it has not been repudiated. 
It may, therefore, be taken as admitted that the Tory “banner” 

(1) £.g., in Canton Ziirich, 17 in 1883, 4 of which were federal; 9 in 1891; 8 in 
1893, ete., ete. 

(2) The London County Council elections emphasize the fact, borne out by previous 


experience, that the disenchanted working man abstains from voting, but does not ge 
Tory. 
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now bears this legend in addition to many others whose presence 
there is quite as hard to explain. 

Here, then, is Mr. Wallace’s chance ; if he will only join the Tories 
he will be able to promote the advent of that Referendum, which he 
alone who scorns our insular ways knows properly among Radicals 
how to appreciate. He will not be the only “disappointed demo- 
erat” there, nor will he be the only one who has buried at once his 
disappointment and his democracy in that consecrated soil. But, 
in spite of the Tory banner and its legend, Mr. Wallace quite under. 
stands that in our present state of insular prejudice Mr. Balfour 
and his merry men have many a long day’s march before them, and 
many a stiff battle to fight ere ‘“‘ Monseigneur le Referendum” sits 
on the throne; especially as Sir William Marriott tells us in the 
National Review of February (and he ought to know better even 
than Mr. Strachey) that the Primrose League is intending to devote 
its energies to making the House of Lords stronger, “ so that it may 
take the initiative in legislation.” Evidently that legend will remain 
a legend unless some of our disappointed democrats help the Tories 
to transfer the Referendum from the list of pious opinions to that of 
articles of faithh Mr. Wallace wisely, therefore, doubts if the 
Referendum “is within the range of practical politics in this country 
at present,” so for the hardness of our hearts he is good enough to 
offer us the only alternative, in the form of an “elective Senate.” 
“Let the legislative assistant’ (this is Mr. Wallace’s complimentary 
way of referring to the House of Commons) “have a factor or 
manager over him in the people’s interest, perfecting the arrange- 
ment, when needful, by making each party, according to circum- 
stances, factor or manager over the other.” ‘Even in a bogus 
company there must be directors to control the secretary, while the 
secretary must countersign the cheques.’ This precious Senate is to 
be composed of “ older”? men, who have “seen more life,” or “ have 
been already tried in public functions,” so that “ we might have the 
nation’s experience controlling its energy, and its energy stimulat- 
ing its experience.” We know this Senate, it comes from America,’ 
though ‘“diablement changé en route.” Its ideal here is very 
diverse from the Yankee actuality. How would you separate age 
and experience from youth and frivolity? In which house would 
Mr. Labouchere sit? where should we seek for Mr. Haldane and 
Mr. Moulton? and would Mr. Atherley Jones utter his oracular 
nothings among the greybeards, or would he dare confront the play- 
ful youths of the Lower Chamber? And last, but not least, would 
the energy of Mr. Wallace stimulate the flagging experience of the 
oligarchs above, or should he find his experience gently modulating 
the energy of the democrats below? If we do not accept the last 
offer of our Edinburgh Sibyl “one of those accidents, so familiar in 


(1) And Mill’s Representative Government. 
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history, that precipitate a terrible crisis,” will come upon us; we shall 


































be given over a helpless prey to Mr. Labouchere, a democrat who 
s has been ‘‘ scratched and found an oligarch,” and to the putative 
e father of the Leeds abortion, and other alarming people who will 
8 thus form that ‘ bogus’”’ company, the British Constitution, where 
« there will be no directors to control the secretary, who will soon 
8 apparently have no cheques to countersign. 
, There isno ‘ bogus’’ company being promoted unless it be by 
? some of our would-be Sieyés, who seem to dread their fellow demo- 
crats more than they love democracy. 
Rosebery and Co. is still (at the moment of writing) a going con- 





all events they put them where they are. It is hardly kind to the 
other shareholders to try and bring the company to grief in order 
that Lord Salisbury may be appointed official liquidator, and have 
the subtle pleasure of rejecting the many and diverse schemes of 
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arrangement, which our disappointed democrats are so eager to sub- 
mit for approval. 
The rage of Mr. Wallace at our reluctance to accept his Refer- 


endum or elective Senate leaves him none to spare against the 
insolence of the House of Lords. Is this why The Spectator? calls 
| Mr. Wallace a “ wise clown,” and compares him to a Court fool of 
medizeval days? Such a fool often spoke shrewd truths we admit, 
but we have yet to learn that he was habitually consulted on matters 
of high policy, with the exception, perhaps, of the delightful Chicot 
cited by Dumas pére. We fear a medieval monarch often chose his 
jester for his jests, and not for his wisdom, but in some cases it 
must have been difficult, and still is, to draw the precise line where 
folly ended and wisdom began. 

This completes, for the present, the tale of proposals and ideas on 
the situation, given us by members of the democratic party. Cer- 
tainly there is divergence enough of opinion to demonstrate even to 
Sir Wemyss Reid that the party is not in so robust a state as it 
might be, but probably these friendly critics have already made their 
minds up that it will be less inglorious to perish in the stricken field 
than to fall shot in the back. Their action is better than their 
prophecies. ‘ We swear, but eke we vote,” they say when the whip 
comes round, lest “one of those accidents so familiar in history 
should precipitate a terrible crisis.” In front looms a General 
Election, with all its ghastly probabilities, relieved with but a faint 
radiance of possible success :— 








‘There may be heaven, there must be hell, 
Meanwhile we have our work here. Well?” 


W. B. Durri£.p. 









(1) In its issue of February 2nd. 











MR. BALFOUR’S “FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF.” 


To most people, even those professionally engaged in the study of 
ideas, there comes a time when their engrossment with some par- 
ticular department of practical life cuts them off from intimate per- 
sonal participation in the life intellectual. They still retain their 
old love of ideas, but buried under concretions of later usage. The 
familiarity of daily intercourse with the old loves has ceased. For- 
getting how little they are of their old selves, they see only tvo well 
that the old loves are no longer what they once thought. Now 
they see them no more in the companionship ‘“‘ when each by tum 
was light to each” ; they hear of them by report, and scandal even 
tells how their beauty—perhaps, at the best, only a beauté de diable— 
is gone, and how their conduct has been ambiguous, if not worse. 
Sitting in their den—in the premature isolation of their appointed 
or chosen task—they people the far-off intellectual world with a 
strange set of mythological creatures, caricatures or ‘“ composite” 
pictures of the reality. The old dwellers in the Nile Valley, say 
historians, peopled in their imagination the borders of the desert 
wastes with fabulous beasts, grotesque and uncanny. So these 
whilom inquirers, who have ceased to visit that verge between good 
land and wilderness, where no man but a philosopher cares to dwell, 
tend, as time rolls on and definite duties bind them down, to people 
the wastes beyond with wondrously-compacted creatures, known as 
Rationalism, Naturalism, and Transcendental Idealism. 

Reflections of this kind are suggested by Mr. Arthur Balfour's 
essays on the “ Foundations of Belief.’”’ More than most men who 
have been called to high political work, he has retained his interest 
in the movement of ideas. But in these days of specialisation we 
must all suffer from its inevitable Nemesis; and, however gifted we 
may be, we cannot keep up that continuous companionship with 
more than one branch of progress, without which the faculty of 
orientation in alien studies is soon lost. Old faces we once knew 
well have gradually, but effectively, changed; new ones—some- 
times claiming to be matre pulera filia pulcrior—have made their 
début. And jealousies and misconceptions are thereby inevitable. 
The new beauties have their own ways, and will not be moved by 
courtship which might have won their mothers’ hearts. Or, dropping 
part of the metaphors, let us say that Naturalism and Rationalism 
were probably never such angular and awkward “misses,” d 
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Francaise, as Mr. Balfour has chosen to depict them; that, in fact, 
they are possessed of the secret of immortal youth, and while he was 
otherwise, and no doubt better, engaged, have made a fresh avatar. 
As for the newer young lady—whom he insists on calling “ Tran- 
scendental Idealism ”’—it need only be at present said that, as many 
know, she has latterly laid aside the short skirt she wore in the days 
of Kant, in which Mr. Balfour seems once to have seen her from a 
distance and in a bad light, and that, though still rather German in 
dress and feature, she has recently shown signs that she will not 
much longer be an exotic, particularly as her mother-country has 
now few attractions to offer for the exile’s return. There are reasons, 
too, for thinking that the names given her have been a mistake ; 
that, in the vulgar meaning of the epithets, she is neither transcen- 
dental nor idealistic, but very closely allied to her rivals, who, in 
fact, stand to her not altogether unlike the way in which Cinderella 
in the scullery stood to Cinderella in the palace. 

The fact is that Mr. Balfour probably inhabits a “ psychological 
climate,” which incapacitates him from a fair survey of the problem 
before us. He is, in the first place, apt to pin his faith too lightly 
tonames and generalities, to argue from types. He draws a plain 
portrait of a Rationalist, a Naturalistic person, an Idealist, in a few 
lines. But no such persons exist. These titles represent, so to say, 
only one conspicuous point in which a faith or theory comes into 
conflict with others; but behind that point there is a whole living 
and breathing mind, a human totality. It is easy, but it serves no 
good and violates the proportions of truth, to set up these “ bogies.” 
They are made men of straw, and it is no great task to knock them 
down. So, too, with words like Authority. To talk of authority, 
with absolutely no further explanation of what it is than to say it is 
a “non-rational cause,” the ‘rival and “opponent of reason,” with 
the addition (entirely gratuitous) that it produces loyalty, &c., is only 
to darken counsel. It is only too true that authority is a difficuit, 
terribly difficult problem for analysis. But when authority is set 
forward with all this claim to authority, it is well to know a little 
more definitely what authority is. It certainly is not a brickbat, 
though Mr. Balfour comes perilously near using it as such. 

Secondly, it is perhaps only to indicate the obverse of this tendency 
to the worst kind of nominalism, if we say that Mr. Balfour is with- 
out the sense of historic proportions. Where, he practically cries, 
are your Dante and your Sophocles now? The masses—and that 
means the great mass of the nation—read the last frivolous novel, 
and the last scandalous pamphlet. Every one (he urges), except the 
workman in the philosophic “ shop,” now treats Spinoza and Locke 
as a sealed book, not to be opened. These statements have an 
obvious superficial truth. Each age lives mainly and lives perforce 
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in its own contemporary literature and art, as it has its own religion 
and its own politics, But that should not let us miss the equally 
certain perception that the past lives on in the present and is its 
central life and nucleus; and the further memorandum that we 
shall not duly understand what the present can and will, unless we 
take the trouble to trace the sources of its development. Without 
grateful reverence for the past, and hopeful effort for the future, the 
study of present-day performance is apt to be a waste of dialectical 
energy, oscillating between a pessimistic cynicism and a_ blatant 
optimism. Perspective is wanted, if a life and a theory of life is to 
get its due; and perspective can only be given by setting it between 
its sources and its outlooks. 

Thirdly, Mr. Balfour rates the «esthetic influence too lightly. 
If anywhere he seems to yield to the teaching of so-called naturalism, 
it is in a willingness to let the artistic product rank as a kind of 
by-play in the course of evolution. If anywhere he finds “ meta- 
physical” theories absurd, they are particularly so in the case of 
their esthetic views. He is scornful of those who attach a great 
importance in the evolution of humanity to “the artistic fancies of 
an insignificant fraction of the human race during a very brief period 
of its history.”” He lays it down as obvious that there is “no natural 
punishment attached to bad taste.” And if he still asserts an objec- 
tive beauty, it is only as something which Deity beholds unceas- 
ingly, and of which man in the thrill of some deep emotion catches 
for a moment a far-off reflection. The world for him, as for many 
in this country, dwindles into a scene of conflict between theology 
(the champion of religion and morality) and naturalism (the cham- 
pion of the so-called scientific spirit). But the world is more, much 
more than that. There ‘s a natural punishment for bad taste: it 
brings a lowered tone, a perverted aim, a confused judgment in the 
larger life. The spirit of art—which, of course, is not merely a 
thing to be locked up, and sometimes looked at, in museums and 
galleries—is a potent one in welding the structure of society, and 
making life reasonably fair. The lucubrations of the “ metaphys'- 
cal” wstheticist are only the final outcome of a reflection, which is 


probably older than history, on the functions of music, of poetry, of 


architecture in making humanity what it is, in giving form to reli- 
gion, and even in stimulating science. 

But, fourthly, Mr. Balfour has a rooted suspicion of philosophy 
and metaphysics. He is good enough to explain that by these terms 
he means, respectively, epistemology, and supposed knowledge of non- 
phenomenal reality. Probably he deems the speculative world a 
No-Man’s Land, where you can do with names as you please. But 
he is—as strangers sometimes are in such matters—misinformed. 
The distinction he makes is, indeed, sometimes made in the pro- 
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yinces, but it is unknown at the centre; and he may rest assured it 
will not work, and has never been adopted by any first-rate philo- 
sopher—not even by Kant. If metaphysics means an attempt at 
knowledge of the non-phenomenal, it will be difficult to find much 
metaphysics in the works of the great metaphysicians. They knew 
better than to indulge in wild-goose hunts of that kind. Apart, 
however, from this verbal difference, metaphysicians, according to 
Mr. Balfour, are a kind of poets—dull poets, indeed—whose labours 
are rarely a “thing of beauty,” dealing with “the abstract and 
supersensible.” There is just so much element of truth in this 
description that philosophy is always “ideal” as contrasted with 
purely “positive” science. But they are poets—so to say—more 
geometrico ; and Mr. Balfour has himself well indicated the fuller 
truth in his well-chosen words upon Spinoza. 

Somehow the philosopher seems to him to lay too audacious hands 
on the ark which contains the one supreme “ Reality.” He peers 
too hard into the darkness that veils the Great Transcendency. In 
language both beautiful and noble, for which the due meed is grateful 
admiration, Mr. Balfour has told us how he likes “to think of the 
human race, from whatever stock its members may have sprung, in 
whatever age they may be born, whatever creed they may profess, 
together, in the presence of the one Reality, engaged not wholly in 
vain in spelling out some fragments of its message.’ ‘‘ Let us not,” 
he says elsewhere in explaining his view of “ inspiration”’ as limited 
to no age, to no country, to no people, “ Let us not give colour to 
the opinion that God’s assistance to mankind has been narrowed 
down to the sources, however unique, from which we immediately 
and consciously draw our own spiritual nourishment.” It has been 
said of Gibbon, that there were cases where his “ ready charity” 
failed to flow. With Mr. Balfour sympathy seems to well forth but 
charily towards the philosophers. They have appealed unto Reason ; 
and “ reasoning,” he notes—echoing a mistaught voice which leads 
astray—‘ is a force most apt to divide and disintegrate.” Yes, 
reasoning is dangerous; but out of this nettle Danger we pluck the 
flower Safety. 

The curious thing about it all is that Mr. Balfour has in a general 
way perfectly realised the function of philosophy, as it has been 
more or less implied in all philosophy, from Plato downwards, and 
was with increasing clearness exhibited in the movement of German 
speculation, from Kant to Schelling. ‘‘ The unification of all belief 
into an ordered whole, under the stress of reason,” that, and nothing 
but that, has been the recognised purpose of philosophy. It has 
sought totality. That is ever the work of reason—her perfect work— 
in prosecuting which she must occasionally, by the way, “divide 
and disintegrate.” But, if she uses analysis, her goal is synthesis, 
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unification in the Highest. There are many provinces in the 
spiritual world, many aspects of the one Reality. To Mr. Balfour 
they are all phenomenal—all, whether religion, or art, or morals, or 
science; they are but “relations” in which “ Reality’? comes near 
us, and then only in “ detached hints and isolated fragments”; they 
are “fragments of a message.” Behind them all is the “ Reality 
beyond our reach,’ the “transcendent truth”—in one word, the 
Unknown and, apparently, Unknowable. It is not necessary to ask 
here whether this language be not really identifiable with the sub- 
jective idealism Mr. Balfour elsewhere perhorresces. It is more to 
the point to note that such language—if it be literally interpreted— 
will hardly satisfy the friends of religion. There are some of them 
at least who will hardly acquiesce in this worship of the Unknown 
God. They will admit—and it may be that this is all that Mr. 
Balfour has meant to imply—that there are heights and depths in 
the Divine of which they have no inkling; but they will hold—and 
indeed if they do not, their religion can be but a pious wish—that, 
however faintly, they really have and hold the reality of God. 
Perhaps, too, it may be added, the philosophy which is sent 
masquerading in Mr. Balfour’s pages, under the title of Transcen- 
dental Idealism, will agree in the standpoint of these men of religion. 
It was accustomed, in the days before Mr. Bradley and Mr. Balfour, 
to speak of the One Individual Reality by the name of the Absolute. 
And that name, lightly uttered from light lips, may, like Spinoza’s 
‘“‘ Substance,” to many an ear carry offensive associations. But it 
only means the Utterly-and-ever-Complete; the One-and-Perfect. It 
is, if you like to say, the X, the one determinate, but fractionally 
determined, quantity which philosophy undertakes to define asa 
whole. But philosophy is not the work of abstract or “ unassisted 
reason.” That, as Mr. Balfour well remarks, “ is a fiction” ; only 
he might have guessed that such an elementary discovery was not 
exactly new. Probably, like others, he has mixed up “ pure” with 
“unassisted” reason. But pure reason, as Kant helped us to see, 
though he only gradually came to see it himself, is not a mere 
reasoning in vacuo, but reason in its completeness, developed out of 
its shortsightedness and its recurrent deviations into one unpreju- 
diced and whole-hearted mind, not devoid of emotion, but involving 
the emotion at its highest, without selfishness and _self-conceit. 
Philosophic reason is no interloper, claiming to do what religion, art, 
and the sciences have failed to reach or accomplish. On the contrary, 
the pure reason of philosophy is a reason which has been purified of 
dross, corruption, and sluggishness by the discipline of the sciences, 
by the heroism and conscientiousness of religion, by the fair and 
noble intuitions of art. Otherwise it is little worth. 
Still it remains that in the main the synthesis, or as he mildly 
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ealls it, the “reconciliation” which these philosophical reflections 
are to bring about, is by Mr. Balfour, as by the general voice of 
contemporary England, limited to the reciprocal relations of science 
and religion, or rather, theology. And in that connection he has 
something to say on the place of formulas in religious life. It 
amounts to two points. The first is that a formula, however well 
it may succeed in expressing a belief, can never be more than an 
inadequate expression of the truth which that belief bears witness 
to. Yet in the at best imperfect formula lurk the real faiths, the 
“immutable doctrines capable of ministering unchanged for in- 
definite periods to the uses of mankind.” What these immutable 
doctrines are Mr. Balfour does not seek to determine; but that 
there is a truth, quod ubique, quod semper, quod ab omnibus, a “ truth 
truly catholic,” he is, like most of us, assured. It is after all the 
faith that “‘God’s in his world,” and though it may be a potent 
spirit in act, it will look somewhat cold and ghostly in its philosophic 
nakedness. 

The other point is that a creed-formula is not merely a theoretic 
proposition but a practical principle of action, and of united action. 
Perhaps if Mr. Balfour reflects, he will see that all scientific or 
theoretic statements are only the obverse of a principle of action: 
and that this is no peculiarity of theological propositions (so far as 
they have meaning). When I say “God is,” the proposition practi- 
cally meafis I must work to His glory: when I say “there is a 
material world,” that practically means, to borrow the phrase in 
Candide, Z/ faut cultiver notre jardin. The peculiarity of theological 
formulas, surmised apparently by Mr. Balfour, is due to the fact 
that religion grows in and through the life of man, and in propor- 
tion as it becomes more and more ethical in concomitance with the 
growing solidarity of human beings, its whole essence and function 
are more and more bound up with the social and collective aims of 
humanity. Religious life in its fulness is part and parcel with 
moral, and moral is meaningless without social. Only in case some 
half-taught teacher should suppose that society is welded together 
by religion, it must perhaps be added that religion and social virtue 
are only distinguished as inner and outer, as body and soul, neither 
of which generates the other, though amid all their oppositions they 
are ever inseparable, and nothing can touch the one without evoking 
4 respondent change in the other. 

Mr. Balfour has, from his public position, an advantage over the 
philosophers who walk in the shades of life, and they may admire, 
and almost envy, the attention of his audience. If he can even 
bring before the world the ideas that philosophy is the gateway to 
theology ; that the foundations of belief can only be laid “under 
the stress of reason”; and that the only touchstone for determining 
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the value of a religion is the degree in which it ‘ ministers to our 
ethical needs,” he will have done a service, quite independent of the 
value that may be set upon his own attempts at expanding these 
ideas. For, in truth, he fails to follow up his apereus, and rests 
content with an assertion of his convictions. There are “immutable 
doctrines”; but what are they? There is a transcendent reality, 
but we can never reach it. And when we ask what are our ethical 
needs? we seem to get only a vague reference to the Kantian 
postulates and a suggestion that one need—very doubtfully an 
ethical need at all, it may be noted—at least is the due adjustment 
of virtue and happiness, hereafter if not now. But this is not the 
only ethical need: and though Mr. Balfour is not as keenly lucid as 
he generally is, he himself takes a more central position. A religion 
can only claim human belief—and when we say religion, he and we 
are thinking of Christianity, the on/y phase of religion most of us 
occidentals possess even a bowing acquaintance with,—can only 
claim our belief if it corroborates our surmise that ‘‘ man is only a 
little lower than the Elohim.’ Religion, like art (according to 
Browning), cries ‘‘ Man—man—man, whatever the issue.” It is, 
and must be, anthropocentric: and against material bigness, against 
mechanical force, it must always set as incomparable the dignity 
(in esse and in posse) of man; as against suffering it must set the 
counter-truth that only grandeur can so be tried. And Christianity 
only occupies its unique place because it lives in the faith of a real 
experience, and founds on the fact of an actual witness in human 
life, which (to such as are called) made an intuition what religious 
philosophy in all ages had declared must be the fundamental truth: 
that in all human life a divine life is present, a perpetual light, 
though too often the darkness comprehended it not. Philosophy 
had postulated the godhead must be in man as the only key to the 
riddle of the universe: Christianity in its original strength was the 
man “ whose life re-teaches us what life should be.” 

It may seem that more should have been said about Mr. Balfour's 
criticisms of philosophy. For reasons already indicated that is 
neither necessary nor desirable. The chapter on Idealism the author 
has himself relegated to small type as unsuitable for the general 
reader. If a criticism of a philosophic system is unreadable by the 
general, a criticism of a criticism can hardly hope to be intelligible ; 
and if Mr. Balfour’s remarks are not light reading, what can be 
expected from an exposition by one who has grown inured to the 
darkness of the idealistic cave? That Mr. Balfour has a pretty 
faculty for debate and is un acute dialectician, is known to all men. 
He admits that he has always found it easier to satisfy himself of the 
insufficiency than of the absolute sufficiency of any scheme. That 
is a natural, but perhaps an unwise confession. It is one that many 
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—if not most—might make with regard to schemes submitted to 
them, of which they were not the authors. But who shall satisfy 
himself of the “ absolute sufficiency ” of any scheme in this world ? 
Every act is a risk—a wager of battle: we throw ourselves, however 
much we have beforehand deliberated, on the world and its provi- 
dence, walking by faith not by sight. This is not merely the course 
prescribed by political prudence ; it is inevitable in all the great issues 
of life and theory—wherever we pass from the abstract to the con- 
| crete. You cannot evolve an “absolutely sufficient” theory ; all 
that you are bound to do is to adhere to the best, the most reason- 
able you can find; and in any case, as the end of all belief is action 
and action must be realised, it is a mistuke to wait for the unattain- 
able. 

It need only be noted that Mr. Balfour’s remarks on Transcen- 
dental Idealism seem vitiated by two defects. The first is that they 
are founded on an examination of certain phrases taken in a sense 
hardly justified by the context. It may be—we are here neither con- 
cerned to admit or deny what could only be settled by a philological 
analysis of the literal text of the authorities on which he bases his 
remarks—that the phraseology of particular authors lays itself open 
toamendment. But that cannot interfere with the general rank of 
the theory, which—let it be said with all respect—requires more 
careful and sympathetic study of a large field of literature and 
thought than some of us, for reasons other than speculative, would at 
all wish Mr. Balfour should be given leisure for. The other defect 
is that Mr. Balfour is too much put out by the nicknames Transcen- 
dental and Idealism. Catch-words like idealism and realism are only 
misleading in philosophy and art. It is a curious misapplication of 
the term, for example, when the great, but it may be perverse, 
idealist, Zola, chooses to sail under the flag of Realism. It is not 
Jess error when, because of a barely excusable interpretation of Kant 
and the earlier Fichte, Mr. Balfour argues that the “idealistic ”’ 
views have their natural outcome in “ Solipsism ”’—the theory that 
“in the infinite variety of the universe there is room for but one know- 
ing subject, and that for each one of us severally this subject is 
himself.” As it has recently been said, “ L’idéalisme pleinement 
conséquent fait évanouir toutes les distinctions qui le séparent du 
réalisme, et supprime ce qu'il y a d’artificiel dans la question mal 
posée qu’il prétendait résoudre.” 

It is over Naturalism—which, according to Mr. Balfour, is full- 
grown Rationalism—that he spends most of his argument. It may 
well be doubted whether the connection of the two condemned creeds 
with each other is as close as is thus asserted. It may be even more 
justly disputed whether it is fair to group under a single name and 
identify with a special type groups of belief which historically run 
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through a considerable scale of degrees. But the main thing, after 
all—which is in this book entirely ignored—is that neither of these 
“isms” began as a substantial and complete theory. Both of them 
are by way of a protest against the defects or exaggerations of a 
dominant creed. Rationalism, in its origin, is exactly identical with 
Mr. Balfour’s own aim to find “a unification of belief under the 
stress of reason.”’ It is the protest of the light-seeking soul against 
obscurantism and the argument ad baculum ; it was the effort to free 
religious belief from superstition. We know what answer was 
returned to this claim for light: it was the non possumus which con- 
stituted authority, sensible of the solidarity of its error with its 
truth, opposes, by the instinct of self-preservation, to the demands 
of the reformer. And the inevitable consequently followed. The 
old Sibyl, at each refusal of her mystic rolls by Tarquin, reduced the 
quantity of them, first by one-third, next by a half of what was left, 
and still demanded the same price. So Rationalism, as her demands 
were spurned, grew sterner and more unreasonable, until perhaps, as 
Mr. Balfour alleges, she held it the sole business of reason to smooth 
away contradiction, and knock off corners. Oppression, it is said, 
drives even a wise man mad; and repression inevitably begets 
extravagance in the philosophes. If Rationalism, as it descended 
to become a weapon of the mob, became rude and crude, that is only 
the fate which awaits all catch-words, religious, social, sesthetic, 
and carries no special imputation against the creed which falls a 
victim to it. 

If Rationalism be the tendency which comes readiest to the student 
of literature and history, Naturalism—in Mr. Balfour’s use of that 
term—is more appropriate to the workers in science, and especially 
in the physical sciences. ‘‘ Naturalism,” he says, “is by definition 
the negation of all theology.’ That, we make bold to say, is rather 
an intemperate utterance of definition. Naturalism (may we also 
say, by definition?) is the negation, not of the supernatural in 
general, but of a supernatural conceived as incoherent, arbitrary, 
chaotic : a protest against a conception which separated God from 
the world, as the potter from his clay—against the ignava ratio 
which took customary sequences of event as needing no explanation, 
and looked for special revelation from portents and wonders. As 
was the fate of Rationalism, so Naturalism was often by a vindictive 
theology pushed into assertions it had better have refrained from. But 
it is no time now for recriminations, or for nicely apportioning 
demerits, in acommon and conjunct blame. In the quarrel over 
the person of man, the spiritualist ““ Angel” was answered by the 
Materialist “Ape,” but Naturalism, if she can possess her soul in 
patience, may yet—even perhaps does already—steer between the 
opposing perils, and as she ra sano, va lontano. 
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The faults of Naturalism, as of Empiricism and Agnosticism, 
spring from a creditable motive. It is the desire to be honest, to 
say only what you can prove, to require thorough continuity and con- 
sistency in the whole realm of accepted truths. But, in this much- 
confused and much-confusing world which we habitually live in, even 
the best intentioned virtues, if pressed too far, tend to become vices. 
Sad though the paradox sound, it is true that you can be, in common 
parlance, too good. In trying to be strictly truthful, you deceive. 
Old Bishop Butler knew this well; and many a modern romance 
has brought it before even those who never reflect upon themselves. 
Naturalism was a re-action from the follies of Supernaturalism ; 
Agnosticism, a re-action from the way of speaking about God as a 
man in the next street ; and Empiricism did well to turn its back 
upon d priori reasoning with untested words. But you cannot always 
stop a re-action when you want. Fucilis descensus—not necessarily 
to Avernus. 

Yet, in its main contention, Naturalism was sound ; and that con- 
tention is, as expressed in the old phrase, Non fit saltus in Natura. 
Only—as was suggested more than a century ago—the proposition 
should be modified, from a maxim stating a fact or law of events, to 
amaxim governing the human mind in its scientific study. There 
are—contrary to the maxim—gaps and leaps in nature, as we see it. 
Nowhere is there literal continuity. The theory of “ descent’ may 
minimise them, but it has not got rid of them, except by an optical 
illusion. And yet it is the faith of science—the human faith—that 
only on the hypothesis that “ all’s reason and all’s law” shall we 
ever understand—as we can hope to understand—this “ unintelligible 
world.” In that faith Naturalism holds that, if God is in the world, 
He is there from first to last; or rather, is there eternally: there 
are no miracles (in the so-called vulgar sense), no portents, arbitrarily 
interpolated in the context. 

There are two qualifications which may be made to Naturalism. 
The first is that the limitation of nature to the realm of the so- 
called physical sciences must be overcome. The historical sciences 
are also sciences of nature, for spirit nowhere exists save in an ever- 
lasting opposition to and yet solidarity with the corporeal. Body 
and spirit are in incessant inter-relation, wherever we can detect 
the latter, and all the evidence tends to make us postulate their cor- 
relation beyond the regions our tests at present reach. In this 
respect the New Naturalism must repair the defects of the Old. 
The second point is that the conception of scientific law is altering. 
It grew up in the light of social conceptions which saw in laws a 
series of commands of a sovereign addressed to subjects. The idea 
suggested a view of laws as tying the hands of the ruler against 
unreasoned impulse, and as imposing barriers on the members of the 
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community. The new—one may call it, perhaps, the democratic— 
conception of Law puts it as the one “ economy ” or organization of 
the body politic by which it realises collective aims and furthers 
individual development. Now, a like advance is taking place in 
the scientific conception of Law; indeed, at ground the two are 
identical. The causal is replaced by the teleological idea ; or, law 
is judged rather by what has to be than by what has been. Biology 
and sociology have thrown a light upon nature which the sciences 
of the eighteenth century failed to give. 

With Mr. Balfour’s aim to lead back opinion from narrow 
grooves of specialism to a contemplation of the total interests of 
humanity and reality, few, perhaps, will fail to sympathise. Fewer, 
perhaps, will refuse respect to his courage, and admiration for his 
clear-cut and penetrative eloquence. Kven a sharp blow against 
Sansloy and Sansfoy is far from amiss in these days when the 
gentle Una is sometimes unfairly beset. But it is a pity that some 
recognition of the inner aims of Rationalism and Naturalism is not 
vouchsafed. And when Mr. Balfour tells us that ‘“* We search out 
God with eyes grown old in studying Nature, with minds fatigued 
by centuries of metaphysics, and imaginations glutted with material 
infinities,” one is ready, in the style of a bygone age, to say 
“ Fudge!” to this cant of ancient orthodoxy. If God is hard to 
see for the modern world, it is neither science nor metaphysics 
which provides the veil or the fog. Other ‘causes’ generate 
practical atheism, and we have no need to seek for “‘ reasons.” The 
cares of worldliness and the race for riches are what makes the 
heaven brass and iron. It is they that benumb the will to believe. 
At their worst, even, science and metaphysics have tended to set 
before the world something 











‘* Which makes men lift their heads 
To look at, or look through, or look—for aught I care— 
Over, if only up it is, not down, they stare, 
‘Commercing with the skies,’ and not the pavement in the square.” 


W. WaLLaAce 


(Whyte’s Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of Oxford). 
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A SYSTEM OF COAST DEFENCE. 


How may we best defend the soil of these islands from foreign in- 
yvasion, and the great trading ports of these islands from sudden 
capture by a dashing enemy? To these important questions two 
schools of thought make reply. One school, the school represented 
by Lord Wolseley, would have us extensively fortify our coasts, and 
organize behind the fortifications a large army, placing, in the mean- 
time, little reliance upon the Royal Navy, “which is an untrust- 
worthy defender.” This is the school of the ‘ military expert,” 
though it is but fair to add that the majority of the most distin- 
guished military men in the Empire must not be identified with it. 
It has induced us, in the past, when it was less powerless than it 
now is, to throw away scores of millions: and, if it could have its 
humour, it would induce us, in the immediate future, to throw away 
as many millions more. And its policy, logically carried out, would 
give us not only the doubtful benefit of costly permanent works in 
enormous numbers, but also the intolerable burden of the conscrip- 
tion. Nor would it have the merit of relieving us from the neces- 
sity of supporting a large fleet, for even the ‘military experts” 
declare that although the Royal Navy may not be trusted to protect 
the soil of the country, it must be relied upon to protect its floating 
trade and to carry succour to its oversea possessions. 

The other school, represented by Vice-Admiral Colomb, Mr. S. 
Wilkinson, and others, does not appear to be prepared to say exactly 
how far it is ready to go in the direction of dispensing altogether 
with coast fortifications. It would certainly, however, go very far, 
and, on the other hand, it would depend exclusively, or almost 
exclusively, upon the Royal Navy for the external protection of the 
country. This is the school of the modern academic “ naval expert.” 
It refuses to contemplate the possibility of our having to fight on 
land for our national existence so long as we maintain our proper 
position at sea. In a word, it trusts in the all-deciding influence of 
sea power. It has done much positive good: it has done, and is 
doing, some negative harm, inasmuch as it daily tends more and 
more to become a school of one idea, 

The nature of what has been called sea power, and its bearing 
upon the events of history, are questions which have been examined 
as well by Vice-Admiral Colomb as by that better-known master 
of the subject, Captain A. T. Mahan: and in most of their prin- 
cipal conclusions the two distinguished authorities seem to agree. 
As yet, Captain Mahan has followed the matter only as far as 
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the close of the war of the French Revolution. Hereafter, J 
trust, he will pursue it down to the present time. Vice-Admiral 
Colomb has given it a more general and also a more superficial 
treatment; and I venture to say that there is one important 
aspect of sea power to which he has devoted comparatively little 
attention, but which cannot fail to occupy a very considerable 
space in the final volumes of Captain Mahan’s monumental series, 
I allude to the changed and still changing conditions of sea power, 
The main laws of sea power do not alter, and are not likely to 
alter until navies float in air instead of on water; nor does the 
influence of sea power on history diminish: but the conditions 
under which sea power may be attained, and must be exercised, have 
been revolutionised since the period down to which Captain Mahan 
has carried the latest published instalment of his studies. At that 
day all ships were sailing ships, and of much the same speed; all 
ships could keep the sea for many months at a time; the winds and 
the waves were still masters, and, although they might be humoured, 
they could not be dominated ; guns were of short range, and accu- 
rate shooting was almost impossible ; men-of-war did not impera- 
tively require frequent docking, but could, at a pinch, be hove down, 
or even beached, for cleaning or repair; ammunition could not be 
got rid of as rapidly as it now can; and coal had not become the 
prime sinew of naval warfare. All these changes, and others, are 
factors which affect the attainment and exercise of sea power. Yet 
it appears to me that those who belong to the school of the “ naval 
experts” have not sufficiently considered many of them, and that, in 
consequence, they are in danger of going too far in their opposition 
to coast fortifications. They know that the main work of protection 
must be done by the fleet. That is a plain and incontrovertible 
lesson of history, and they justly feel that, taking their stand on it, 
they occupy a position whence they can afford to smile at their 
military opponents. But does not the satisfaction which they thus 
derive from having thus securely established themselves upon a 
single sound base of unchangeable truth render them a little un- 
willing to concede that other solid truths lie around them, and 
ought to be held for the perfect support of the central position, not 
only against the “military experts,” but against all other assailants 
as well? I think so. We hear from the “ naval experts ”’ calls 
for more ships, better guns, and increased numbers of men. Ships, 
guns, and men were the most potent factors of sea power in the last 
century and early in the present one ; and they are still in the first 
rank of factors: but to-day there are new factors which are also in 
the first rank ; and these the “naval experts” are too prone, if not 
altogether to overlook, at least to undervalue. We may, it is cer- 
tain, have ships, guns, and men in the greatest possible numbers and 
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of the best quality ; we may have stores and reserves of all kinds in 
superfluity ; we may have the most accomplished officers and the 
most perfect discipline in the world: and we may have at our dis- 
posal the first strategists and the most brilliant tacticians: and yet, 
in the next great naval war, we may fail utterly, and lose all we 
hold most dear. 

It is to be feared that many of those who belong to the school of 
“naval experts”’ do not in the least realise this. They too habitu- 
ally regard a naval force as if it were a whale or a gigantic fish. 
The whale, however, takes in his supplies as he goes, never needs 
docking, does not soon weary, and, if injured, either cures himself 
at sea with his own resources and the assistance of nature, or dies. 
But a modern naval force, be it fleet or single ship, must coal in 
smooth water and at frequent intervals, must often go into dock, 
must refresh its people, especially under the strain of war, and can be 
cured of serious maladies only in port. Moreover, when a naval 
force is coaling, docking, refreshing, or repairing, it is about as 
powerless as was that ice-bound Dutch squadron that fell a prey to 
French cavalry. It is imperative, therefore, that at those seasons it 
shall be sheltered as effectively as possible against attack. To offer 
it this protection wheresoever it is likely to need it in war time is 
the obvious duty of the country, and should be the main object of 
any system of coast defence for the United Kingdom. A second 
object that deserves consideration may well be the protection of the 
great commercial ports against attacks of the run-away-knock order. 
But no other objects are either necessary or legitimate. Fortifica- 
tions for defence against a regularly organized invasion are not 
called for, and never will be called for so long as we have a fleet 
roughly adequate to its duties, together with sufficient safe havens 
where the fleet, or portions of it, may coal, repose, and refit without 
fear of serious danger; nor, indeed, would any practicable amount 
of fortification be effective against the invasions of islands such as 
our own, if the inhabitants lost the command of the sea to a power- 
ful enemy for ten days or a fortnight. Our frontiers are our neigh- 
bours’ shores, not our own; and off our neighbours’ shores or on 
the high seas must we defend the heart of the Empire. On our own 
shores we need only good bases, and some protection, in a few par- 
ticularly precious spots, against chance raiders. 

“ Quite so!” I shall be told by the “naval experts” ; “ but all this 
isnow a truism. We have preached the same thing for years; nor 
can we imagine what grounds you have for believing that we do not 
fully realise it?” Alas! I do not expect the academic “ naval 
experts ” to possess any imaginative ability. If these gentlemen had 
but a few grains of imagination they would be a hundred times more 
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useful than they are. But is it true that they realise the truth of 
what I have written ? 

Let us see how many fortified naval ports we have in the United 
Kingdom, and where they are situated. There is Chatham, near the 
estuary of the Thames; there are Portsmouth, Plymouth, and Port- 
land, in the Channel; there is Milford Haven in St. George’s 
Channel; and there is Queenstown in the Cove of Cork. Of these, 
one, Portland, is only a fortified anchorage and coaling station, and 
is without docks or machinery for effecting repairs. All, it may be 
observed, lie south of 51° N. lat., although the British Islands 
run up from just below the 50th to above the 60th parallel ; and all, 
although capitally placed as bases for operation in or about the 
Channel, are of little use as bases for operations to the north and 
north-west. I am not aware that any one has yet reflected that we 
may some day find ourselves fighting a general action within sight 
of the United Kingdom, yet fully 600 miles from the protection and 
benefits of the nearest British naval port. No one seems to have 
yet realised that, supposing that we were at war with a combination 
including one of the northern Powers, the base of the enemy’s fleet 
might actually be a great deal nearer than that of ours to the scene 
of an engagement witnessed from our own shores by our own fellow- 
countrymen. And these considerations give, I think, cause for 
thoughts of the most serious character. 

France fears Germany most of all, and so her most formidable 
defensive preparations face Germany. We fear France most of all, 
and so our most formidable defensive preparations face France. But 
this policy will not suffice, unless we can assure ourselves that 
France is our only possible foe in the future. Nay, even France 
might act on our flanks as well as on our front. Our prophets 
cannot guarantee that when we fight even France we shall always 
fight south of the 52nd parallel or not far north of it. They cannot 
guarantee that our cruisers shall never meet a French enemy—much 
less a Russian or a German one—in places close to our own coast, yet 
two or three days’ distance from any properly protected base. We 
have no properly protected bases north of 52° N., for, except at the 
regular naval ports, there is either no sufficient fortification of:a 
modern character or no facility for effecting large repairs; and 
52° N. is only the latitude of Buckingham. In the Forth, the Clyde, 
the Mersey, the Tyne, the Humber, the Bristol Channel, and else- 
where, there are, it is true, works of some sort; but probably very 
few of them would hold a determined and moderately powerful 
enemy for half a dozen hours if he wanted to pass them ; and, so far 
as most of them are concerned, an enemy with modern heavy guns 
could, while remaining beyond their range, shell and burn shipping 
lying far above them. A great fault, besides antiquity, in several of 
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the works is their lack of command. They might, almost every- 
where, have been built at some height above the water, yet in too 
many localities they are planted close down to it. They can thus be 
easily hit, while they cannot fire upon a ship’s deck directly, save at 
an angle so acute as to render the projectile ineffective—nor in- 
directly save at so high an angle as to render good practice at a 
moving target extremely difficult. A fault with others, like certain 
of the Spithead forts, is that they absolutely rise out of the water, 
and can, therefore, be attacked by torpedoes. 

That the “naval experts ”’ realise the possible danger of this state 
of things I can hardly believe. They do not usually conceal their 
discoveries, so that their not having proclaimed this one may be 
taken as some sort of evidence that they have never made it. It is 
just possible, of course, that the singleness of eye with which most of 
them perpetually observe the material condition of the fleet may 
have prevented them from observing much else that pertains with 
equal importance to the maintenance of our maritime supremacy. 
But it is more likely that the facts have occurred to them in a vague 
way, and that they have been deterred from more carefully examin- 
ing them by their constitutional reluctance to concede even the 
smallest trifle to the out-and-out advocates of coast defences—the 
pachydermatous faithful against whom even Captain Mahan seems 
to have expended his hardest bullets in vain. 

Be this as it may, the necessity, under modern conditions, of 
having well-protected naval anchorages and coaling stations all 
round our coasts, as well as in the Channel and in distant seas, and 
also the desirability of adequately protecting our principal com- 
mercial ports and docks, both at home and abroad, against sudden 
raids, seems to me to admit of no question by unprejudiced and 
well-informed people. And the proposition that at present we have 
too few sufficiently fortified refuges seems equally indisputable. As 
a matter of fact, along a continuous coast-line, from Milford Haven 
round the north of Scotland to Chatham—a stretch of more than 
1,200 miles—we may be said to have not so much as a single one. 

Let us, for the sake of argument, imagine a state of war between 
this country on the one hand, and Germany and Russia combined 
on the other, and let us suppose that, previous to the beginning of 
hostilities, the German and Russian fleets have effected a junction at 
Kiel. Sometime this year the North Sea and Baltic Ship Canal will 
be completed and in working order between the Fiord of Kiel and 
the mouth of the Elbe, and it will then be possible for vessels of the 
deepest draught to move rapidly between Kiel and Wilhelmshaven, 
even if the Cattegat and all the Danish seas be held by an over- 
whelming force ; so that the hypothetical allies will be in a position 
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to concentrate at will their entire sea-going’ force either at Kiel or 
at Wilhelmshaven. That force includes between five-and-twenty 
ironclads of one type or another, besides cruisers and a very great 
number of the best torpedo boats, and to meet it we should require 
the whole of our disposable force at home. We could not, so long 
as we maintain our present pretensions in the Mediterranean, 
afford to denude at sea, for it would be incumbent upon us not 
only to watch the Russian Black Sea fleet, but also to be on our 
guard there against jealous Powers which might dream of turning 
to their own advantage our difficulties in the north. Nor would our 
strength be sufficient to justify us in dividing our northern force and 
devoting half of it to the Baltic and half to the North Sea; for if 
we attempted such a separation, the allies would be able to concen- 
trate more quickly than we could at either end of the Canal, and 
might thus defeat our squadrons in detail. We should, therefore, 
unless we committed ourselves to the madness of endeavouring to 
destroy the Canal by means of an expeditionary force, be obliged to 
content ourselves with keeping our heavy ships knocking about in 
the North Sea, somewhere three hundred miles to the eastward of 
the Firth of Forth, and with waiting for the enemy to come out, 
trusting to our cruisers to apprise us in good time of his movements, 
and so to enable us to intercept him and bring him to action. A 
situation of this sort might last for weeks or even for months. If 
the rendezvous were where I have placed it it would be in 56° N, 
lat. and 5° E. long. That spot is roughly 275 miles from Aberdeen, 
and, as I have said, 300 miles from the Forth, but it is nearly 
400 miles from Chatham. At 12 knots’ speed, in other words, the 
run to Aberdeen would occupy 23 hours, that to the Forth 25 hours, 
and that to the Medway 382 or 33 hours. To the Tyne the run 
would be even a little shorter than to Aberdeen, only 21 or 22 hours. 
The British commander-in-chief would be continually under the 
necessity of sending ships home to coal, and the operation of coaling 
—apart from the voyage home and back again—would probably 
require an average period of 20 hours at least. If, therefore, a ship 
went to the Tyne, the admiral might expect to have her with him 
once more in 62 hours, while, if she went to the Medway, he would 
have to dispense with her services for 82 or 83 hours. This would, 
no doubt, be an important consideration with him, seeing that his 
force, even at its full strength, would be none too large for its work; 
but I am much inclined to suspect that, with the Tyne in its present 
condition as regards coast defences, and with the fleet in such a 
situation as I am imagining, no commander-in-chief, for the sake of 
the gain of twenty hours, would care to risk sending any valuable 
vessels to the Tyne rather than to the Medway, especially if it were 


(1) Excepting, of course, the Russian Black Sca fleet. 
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winter time. We know, from the experience of a long succession of 
naval manoeuvres, that, even in such summer weather as we are 
favoured with around our own islands, an effective blockade has become 
impossible. It is doubly impossible in winter. With the best scouts 
at his disposal, the admiral on the rendezvous could seldom or never 
feel perfectly certain that part of the enemy’s fleet had not made a 
stolen sally ; and nothing that he could do would prevent the enemy’s 
fast vessels from coming out and geiting behind him on almost any 
dark night, if only they chose to run the risk. The risk might be 
very well worth running if it were known in the Jahde, as it could 
scarcely fail to be known very soon, that the British admiral was in 
the habit of sending his Royal Sovereigns and his Barfleurs to coal 
at Shields or Newcastle; and then out would come cruisers and 
“division-boats,”* which, avoiding scouts and blockaders in darkness 
or in fog, would lose themselves during the following day, and, in 
the following night, make a dash with guns and torpedoes against 
our coaling leviathans. The crews would be hoisting in the sacks, 
or, wearied out by the work of blockade and the excitement of con- 
tinual alarms, would be snatching a precious night’s rest, leaving 
the coaling to be done by hands from the shore, and all would 
necessarily be in much confusion. Most of the batteries are weak ; 
most of the guns are small or obsolete; mine-fields, unsupported by 
proper gun-fire, are not formidable obstacles; and enormous damage, 
at comparatively small expenditure of the enemy’s material and 
personnel, might, quite conceivably, be done in an hour. 

Or let us take another development of the same situation. The 
admiral on his rendezvous learns from his cruisers that the enemy, 
having concentrated his whole force at Kiel, is on his way out by the 
Sound and the Skaw, determined to offer battle. The admiral, of 
course, goes north-east to meet his foe, and a great action is fought 
off the Naze—let us say, for the sake of assuming a definite point, 
in 57° N. lat. and 7° E. long. "Whether the result be a victory, a 
defeat, or a draw, the British ships must inevitably suffer, and 
several of them, it is consequently found, need immediate docking. 
The nearest British dry docks of large size, and the nearest British 
ports at which heavy repairs can be effected, are Aberdeen and 
Dundee (at each of which a second-class cruiser might be docked), 
at Leith (where a battleship, not of the very heaviest, might be 
accommodated), in the Tyne (where there is room for several iron- 
clads and several cruisers), and at Sunderland and Hartlepool. 
Indeed, the six ports mentioned could probably between them make 
good the damage of all the surviving vessels of the fleet in question ; 


(1) The German ‘‘ division-boat” is a large torpedo-boat, somewhat like a British 
torpedo-boat destroyer, with great speed, good sea-keeping qualities, and a considerable 
radius of action. 
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and, moreover, they are favourably situated; for, in order to reach 
them by the shortest route, the disabled ships would not be obliged 
to approach the shallows and banks of the southern half of the 
German Ocean. At a speed of 10 knots, Aberdeen could be made 
in 34 hours, Leith in 39, the Tyne in 38, and Hartlepool in about 
the same time; but to make Chatham would take at least 48 hours, 
Glad enough would be a commander-in-chief, whose ships were kept 
afloat only by the pumps, to spare some of them ten hours’ steaming 
or towing in a sea which, at the finest of seasons, is not the safest in 
the world. Indeed, a delay of ten, or even five hours, in reaching 
dock might easily mean the total loss of a vessel which otherwise 
could have been saved to again do good work for the Empire. So 
that, we may fairly suppose that after a big action off the Naze, the 
ports on the north-east coast would have plenty todo. Yet, unless 
the action had been most decisively in our favour, it would, I con- 
ceive, be very dangerous to use these ports, in their present state, for 
the repair of our men-of-war. After a drawn battle, and still more 
so after a British disaster, not one of those ports would be a reason- 
ably secure refuge from the sudden attacks of an active and spirited 
foe. ‘ Qu’il faut tacher,” said Cardinal de Retz, “de former ses pro- 
jets de fagon que leur irréussite méme soit suivie de quelque avan- 
tage.” We, I’m afraid, do not act upon that wise principle. We 
contemplate victory and nothing less; so that anything short of 
victory is always liable to drag us half-way to disaster. 

I have only put forward the above cases in order to present illus- 
trations which shall help to point my moral; and I am not sure that 
even those illustrations will not be found superfluous by thinking 
people. For is it not as clear as the noonday that the merest pru- 
dence requires us to protect, as thoroughly as our resources permit, 
all British ports where much trade is centred, where vast wealth is 
invested, and where there are docks; since it is admitted by every- 
one that such places, unless protected, lie very much at the mercy of 
comparatively small and inexpensive men-of-war, and may, by them, 
be made to pay a very heavy ransom under penalty of being seriously 
damaged? Possession by us of as complete command of the sea as 
it is possible to obtain will not render impossible the raiding of our 
coast towns. And if, when we are successful, we cannot guarantee 
our commercial ports from insult, how much less able to do anything 
of the kind shall we be when, as may happen, we are temporarily 
unsuccessful afloat. as 

The enormous costliness of many of the coast forts which we have 
built during the past thirty years, especially at Portsmouth, Ply- 
mouth, and the mouth of the Thames, renders some of us, perhaps, 
unwilling to contemplate any further ventures in a similar direction. 
There is, too, an impression abroad that defences, to be of any use, 
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must be even more costly now than they were. Huge works, armour 
plates of tremendous thickness, revolving turrets, and steel cupolas 
flit vaguely across the imagination of the distressed tax-payer, and 
cause him all sorts of mightmares. He is apt to think that, upon 
the whole, the remedy may be as painful as, if not worse than, the 
disease ; and so he gladly hears and takes up the cry of extremist 
“ naval experts,” who declare, though not always in so many words, 
that coast defences are not only vain things, but are also a slight to 
the Royal Navy, which every Briton of proper feeling ought to be 
content to depend upon exclusively. ‘ Besides,” add the extremists, 
“even if the enemy shoulda burn Liverpool or blow up the docks on 
the Tyne, the Empire will scarcely feel the blow, and it will have no 
appreciable effect on the issue of the war.” Of that I am not so sure ; 
but the honest tax-payer grasps at the straw. He does not want to 
have to put his hand in his pocket, and he lives at Hull. If we 
studied patriotism more, and local and personal interest less, we 
should be as deaf to the extremists of the naval as to those of the 
nilitary school of so-called experts, and should see to it that not even 
the temporary failure of the Royal Navy at sea could deprive us of 
all serious protection for our commercial treasures on shore. I am 
not talking of fortification against invasion, but only of fortification 
sufficient to check sudden dashes at certain places, or to preserve 
those places for a time while the fleet, having fought a hard bout, is 
getting its breath again. And fortifications of that kind, to be 
extremely effective, need not be very expensive. 

The Waldemar-Lillioswic Railway Battery seems to offer us the 
very thing we need. I might have some scruple in calling attention 
to it here if it happened to be the subject of a patent, or if it 
could only be manufactured by a particular firm; but, since the 
inventor has not seen fit to reserve to himself any exclusive rights in 
it, I can benefit no one save the public by describing it. The device 
is to be recommended, not merely on the ground of its relative 
economy and of its apparent effectiveness, but also on the ground 
that it is particularly suitable for employment in a country which, 
like the United Kingdom, is intersected in all directions by railways, 
and has railways running along or near the shores of all its more 
important estuaries. Hitherto railway batteries, and armed, and 
sometimes armoured trains, have met with little favour, except as 
temporary expedients. They have generally been used with com- 
paratively light guns only, and even those guns, save when of very 
small calibre, have threatened, at the moment of firing, to capsize 
the supporting truck, if it be merely resting in the usual position 
upon an ordinary pair of lines; so that it has been found necessary 
to stay or prop up the truck, especially if the desired line of fire lay 
at any considerable angle with the line of the rails. A train of this 
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imperfect kind was, if I recollect rightly, experimented with last year 
or in 1893, by some of the South Coast Volunteers. The more cele- 
brated armoured train which was improvised and employed in Egypt 
under the direction of the present Rear-Admiral Sir John Arbuthnot 
Fisher, carried, I think, no gun of any great weight, and was, I 
believe, able in consequence to fire freely in all directions. But for 
the purposes of defence against ships, such a train would, of course, be 
of very little use, seeing that it could be armed only with light 
quick-firing and machine guns. 

The Waldemar-Lillioswic train, on the other hand, not only carries 
one or more heavy guns as well as light ones, but can, if necessary, 
discharge them, without being stopped for the purpose, at right angles 
with the train’s line of movement, and can, in addition, be dispatched 
over ordinary railways, and beneath bridges of the usual height, to 
any place to which a line penetrates, travelling either alone or as 
part of a passenger or goods train. It is not intended to be fought 
from an ordinary railway line, although, with small modifications, 
many existing lines may be fitted for fighting the train from. What 
may be called the “battery line” is, as will be seen presently, of 
special construction. The really important considerations are, that 
this ‘‘ battery line”’ is little more expensive than a section of ordi- 
nary railway of the same length, and that the battery itself can be 
moved across England, or from one end of Great Britain to the 
other, along the existing lines and at the usual speed of trains, and, 
upon its arrival at its destination, provided only that the “ battery 
line” has been prepared and connected beforehand, can be brought 
into action in a few minutes. 

The peculiarity of the train, and, indeed, of the invention, 
of Herr Waldemar-Lillioswic, lies in the arrangement of the 
trucks. Each truck is of the breadth of an ordinary railway 
carriage, and of a length equal to the breadth of a tunnel containing 
two tracks. The truck rests at each end upon a bogey, and each 
bogey rests upon four wheels disposed at the four points of a square, 
the side of which equals, of course, the width of the normal railway 
track. This width or gauge is, in England, 4 ft. 8} in. In Ireland 
it is, I believe, 5 ft. 3 in., and in the United States, 6 ft. |The dis- 
tance between the centres of the two interior wheels on each side of 
the truck is 6 ft., or whatever distance normally intervenes between 
two parallel tracks in the country in which the train is to be em- 
ployed. Thus, when the Waldemar-Lillioswic truck is placed at 
right angles athwart an ordinary double-track line, and when the 
bogeys on which it rests are independently revolved, by means of 
suitable turn-tables, over an arc of 90°, the truck becomes capable of 
moving sideways along the double tracks. This is the essence of 
the invention, but it is by no means the whole of it. The bed of the 
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truck lies lower than that of an ordinary truck, the wheels are of 
less diameter, and the buffers at the shorter ends of the truck are 
hinged, so as to be capable, when released, of falling downwards. 
Between each pair of these buffers, moreover, there is a wheel, simi- 
lar in diameter to the wheels of the bogeys, but of stouter construc- 
tion, and with a periphery of deeply concave section. The plane 
of this wheel is horizontal and not vertical, and at intervals along 
the longer sides of the truck there are alternately substantial hinged 
iron tenons and corresponding mortices. 

Any one who has carefully followed the above description will, I 
hope, perceive that when two Waldemar-Lillioswic trucks are placed 
broadside to broadside upon a double track line they can, by the 
utilisation of these tenons and mortices, be bound together so as to 
make a practically homogeneous platform, and that any desired num- 
ber of other trucks may be tenoned to them in the same way. Along 
the sides of the train thus created there will project at regular 
intervals the above-mentioned horizontal wheels. 

The trucks forming a complete train are of several types, There 
is, in the first place, the gun-truck, a very solid structure carrying an 
8-in. quick-firing gun, 40 calibres in length, and weighing 153 tons. 
It is mounted on a low hydraulic carriage, resembling in pattern the 
mount which has been adopted for modern turret guns in the Royal 
Navy, and it is fitted with a curved steel shield. The muzzle of 
the gun projects, of course, far beyond the end of the truck. For 
travelling purposes, therefore, the Waldemar-Lillioswic train is made 
up so that immediately ahead of the gun-truck, and under the gun’s 
muzzle, comes a truck of the second type—a mere platform, having 
at its forward end a kind of steel press containing projectiles, laid 
horizontally in racks. Trucks of the third type are magazine-trucks 
with steel sides, and inclined armoured roofs. Finally, there are 
end trucks—trucks fitted along one or other of their longer sides, 
and one of their shorter sides, with inclined armoured shields, each 
pierced for a couple of 1-in. Maxims, or for a similar number of 
small quick-firing guns. A complete battery train, therefore, in 
travelling trim—i.c., with trucks end to end—might be made up as 
follows, though naturally modifications could be introduced : first, 
the engine ; second, an end truck ; third, a magazine-truck ; fourth, 
platform truck ; fifth, a gun-truck ; and sixth, an end truck. 

Having described the battery-train, I must describe the Walde- 
mar-Lillioswic “battery-line.” It consists, as I have already 
indicated, of two railway-tracks laid parallel one with the other 
and 6 ft. apart.! The sleepers, instead of being separate for each 
pair of lines, are 18 feet long,” and carry both tracks. They are 





(1) Or the normal inter-track distance, whatever it may be locally. 
(2) Or thrice the normal inter-track distance. 
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also placed nearer to one another than usual. Beyond the tracks on 
each side, and at a distance from each exterior line of rails correspond- 
ing with the distance at which would spring the wall of a tunnel, is 
built a substantial wall of brick or stone, about 6 feet high. Into 
this wall, at a height equal to the height of the horizontal wheels 
already noticed as being fitted to the short ends of the trucks, is 
embedded a line of heavy sleepers, buttressed by built-in iron 
supports, and carrying a special rail suited to receive the deeply-cut 
grooves of the horizontal wheels. Towards the sea-face, or the side 
on which the battery is intended to fire, this wall acts as the interior 
revetment of a thick earthen parapet, having a gentle superior 
slope, and an exterior slope of 25°. This, if deemed desirable, can 
have a ditch at its base. The other wall, on the land-side, is also 
supported by earth, which should, if possible, be led upwards from 
it by a gentle slope for some little distance—firstly, in order that 
the bursting of shells in rear of the battery may not bring down 
rocks and soil on to the “battery-line”’ ; and secondly, in order that 
the moving gun or guns may not show up against the sky-line to 
the enemy. It is not recommended that the “ battery-line,” espe- 
cially if it be of any length, shall be laid at an unvarying elevation. 
It is considered preferable that, while avoiding steep gradients, it 
shall undulate a little. Only lateral curves of very large radius must 
be admitted, as an extremely small degree of “ play ” results from the 
manner in which the train is coupled up for action. For situations 
where sharper curves are imperative, Herr Waldemar-Lillioswic has 
another form of coupling; but its use diminishes the homogeneity of 
the train, and he does not advise its adoption. In fact, in order to 
give the best results, the “ battery-line” should have no lateral 
divergence whatever; but, of course, if the trucks be uncoupled and 
moved separately, when they stand broadside to broadside, any 
curve can be passed. This, however, involves delay. Consequently, 
in places where several faces have to be defended, each face should 
have its own “ battery-line,” and each “ battery-line” should have 
its own turn-tables and single-track connections with the ordinary 
railways of the country, or should be joined to the “ battery-line” 
on the next face by means of a large turn-table. In some situations 
good results may be obtained by laying a “ battery-line” on a 
moderate up-hill gradient in such a manner that it crosses, by means 
of fixed points, another “-battery-line ”’ running slightly downhill 
in the opposite direction, and by putting a large turn-table at the 
point of junction. Two or more battery-trains may then co-operate 
either on the same face or on different faces. An ordinary loco- 
motive engine, working on the pair of rails next to the revetment, 
may push or pull the train in action; but since an ordinary engine 
creates much steam, and since, too, much of it must necessarily be 
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visible above the parapet, a special low-built form of electric 
traction engine is preferred. At need, however, the train may be 
moved by horses. If required, some form of range-finder may be 
mounted in the train, the length of which gives a sufficient base 
for angular calculations; but seeing that good charts of the narrow 
waters to be defended will be procurable, and that there will be 
many marks, &c., by the aid of which distances may be estimated, 
it is likely that no range-finder will be demanded. For night work 
search-lights should be held in readiness at points as far as possible 
below the level of the “ battery-line.’”’ The battery itself should be 
worked by the dimmest light—such, for example, as that afforded 
by horn lanterns, and the guns should have illuminated sights. 

Such, apart from details too minute or too technical to be dealt 
with here, is the Waldemar-Lillioswic system of mobile coast 
defence. In a country such as ours it might well be worked by a 
small special corps of engineer-gunners. This corps might consist - 
of volunteers as well as regulars, the latter forming the peace 
cadres, and the former reinforcing them for periodical drills and in 
war time. The right men could, I am sure, be found in ample 
numbers in the neighbourhood of all the seaports and the com- 
mercial ship-yards, the great gun-factories, and the marine engine- 
works. In peace-time, the “ battery-train,” already made up for 
action, might be kept in a shed on some portion of the “ battery- 
line.” It would then be only necessary, if it had no engine of its 
own, to run an engine to it from the nearest railway. <A reserve, 
or central depét of trucks, ready not for action, but for travelling, 
night be maintained at or near one of the chief midland railway 
junctions. Not far from every “battery-line”’ there should, of 
course, be a permanent bomb-proof magazine, well stored with ammu- 
nition. From this the train, when in action, could be fed by means of 
trolleys, running on the track next the revetment, and returning 
empty on the other one. The guns would not usually be fired 
with the train in motion, but the position would be changed as the 
enemy obtained its range, or as he advanced or retired. 

There can be no question that many advantages are secured, and 
much expenditure is saved, by having mobile batteries for coast- 
defence ; and when, as in the present case, the battery, besides 
being mobile, fires from behind a thick earth parapet as well as a 
steel shield, little seems left to be desired. It is pretty generally 
agreed that the barbette position is a very good one when the gun 
has great command; it has been proved at Alexandria as well as 
elsewhere that even high-power guns are of very little avail in 
breaching or seriously damaging good earthworks ; and it is recog- 
nised that heavy gun-fire from moving ships, if directed against 
particular guns, even when the latter are stationary, takes a long 
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time to disable them, barring accidents. On the other hand, a 
moving gun ona truck on shore does not suffer under any of the 
disadvantages that cling to a moving ship afloat. The gun is always 
a small target, the ship is always a large one. The men at the gun 
are familiar with every spot in the landscape and the seascape 
stretched out below them, and may know the range of any one of 
those spots from any point on their own track. The men in the 
ship are more or less strangers in the locality, and cannot readily 
find the exact range of any stationary object, much less of any 
object that is continually changing its bearings. And, finally, a 
moving battery may do the work of two or more fixed ones, and a 
gun firing en barbette has a far wider arc of fire than one firing 
through an embrasure. 

With the command that can be obtained for guns in the estuaries 
of the Forth, the Clyde, and other important rivers, Waldemar. 
Lillioswic batteries would be found formidable defences indeed; 
but even in comparatively flat-shored estuaries, like those of the 
Thames and Mersey, they would be far more serviceable and far 
less costly than effective modern forts with guns in embrasures. 
They might also be utilised for the better protection of the naval 
anchorages at Spithead, Plymouth Sound, Portland Roads, &. 
Two or three “ battery-lines”’ on the coast of the Isle of Wight 
would supersede all the forts like Cliff End and its congeners; and 
even on the landward sides of Portsmouth and Plymouth, such lines 
would be powerful auxiliaries to the existing defences, with which 
they need not in any way interfere. Nor will I insist upon their 
advantages for use at Gibraltar and most of our coaling-stations 
abroad. 

The cost varies, of course, with the situation and nature of the 
ground to be worked ; but, at the worst, it is not great ; and it may 
be safely said that one-half of the money which, at Spithead alone, 
was a few years ago invested in stone forts, most of which have 
never yet been properly armed, and more than one of which, owing 
to sinking foundations, could not carry the assigned armament if it 
had it, would give us scores of miles of Waldemar-Lillioswic 
“‘battery-lines,” and dozens of railway batteries to be placed upon 
them, This, or some analogous system, seems to meet a real want 
of the present day ; and it is to be hoped that the subject of coast- 
defences of such a kind may find favour in the eyes of the Govern- 
ment, ere the country be some morning too rudely aroused to the 
unprotected situation of much of its wealth and many of its most 
indispensable workshops, and to the impossibility of a modern navy 
doing its work properly at sea unless it can rest, refresh, and repair 
itself in comparative security at home. 

W. Larrp Cowes. 

















THE HISTORICAL ASPECT OF THE MONETARY 
QUESTION. 


Mr. Henry Dunninc MacLeop’s case against any proposal to return 
to the unrestricted coinage of full legal-tender silver pieces is, that 
several centuries of history, statesmanship, and philosophical 
authority are against it; that it is impracticable for government to 
maintain a fixed ratio of value between coins of the precious metals ; 
and that, being impracticable, it is useless to discuss the advantages 
or policy of such a proposal. His historical evidences begin with 
Charlemagne, of whom he says that he established that system of 
coinage which was afterwards adopted throughout the whole of 
Western Europe, that is to say, ‘‘he made the pound weight of silver 
the standard, and divided it into two hundred and forty pieces, called 
pennies. For some centuries these silver pennies were the only coins 
in circulation.” His instances of statesmanship begin with Sir 
Thomas Gresham, of whom he says that (being in Antwerp in 1552, 
to borrow money for the Crown of England) he declared that when 
good and bad money circulated at the like value, people would prefer 
the good and pass away the bad, so that the former would disappear 
from, and the latter remain in, the circulation. Mr. MacLeod’s 
philosophical authorities consist of two medieval tracts rescued from 
oblivion some thirty-odd years ago by Wolowski, of Paris, who 
took part in promoting the metallic contraction of 1867-73, of the 
claims of which to the approval of mankind, Mr. MacLeod is proud to 
bethe champion. One of these medizval tracts is by the good Bishop 
Oresme. It begins with Adam and Eve and the dispersion of the 
twelve tribes of Israel, cites the mythology of Ovid and Virgil, 
traces some connection between these latter flights of fancy and the 
coinage system of Charles the Wise, King of France, 1364—80, and, 
according to Mr. MacLeod, deduces the philosophical conclusion that 
the legal valuation between one coin and another should strictly 
conform to the ‘‘ market value ” of the metals of which they may be 
composed ; otherwise the coins of one class will be undervalued, and 
will disappear from the circulation. It may as well be stated here 
that Oresme says nothing about “ market value,” and makes no such 
deduction as is claimed ; moreover, that there was no “ market value,”’ 
other than the mint value, at the time that Oresme wrote, and for 
two centuries afterwards. However, this unwarrantable use of 
Oresme’s tract is a small mutter compared with what we shall 
presently have to say concerning Mr. MacLeod’s argument. On 


(1) ‘‘ Bi-metallism,’”? 2nd ed. 1894. Longmans. 
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account of the similarity of the supposed deduction of Oresme to that 
made by Gresham, Mr. MacLeod, who regards it as the great funda- 
mental principle of coinage, gratefully proposes to call it the Oresme- 
Copernicus-Gresham law, and offers it as a complete objection to any 
present movement having for its object the rehabilitation of silver. 
Had Mr. MacLeod, in his search for the fundamental principles 
of money, studied the coins in our great national collection, the 
circumstances of their discovery, the legal codes of Theodosius and 
Justinian, the rolls containing the accounts of the English Exchequer 
collated by Madox, the Papal registers edited by Bliss, and other 
evidences of an authentic character, instead of wasting his time in 
paraphrasing the lucubrations of the pious bishop of Lisieux, he 
might have made a discovery more worthy of the admiration which 
his works on Credit have recently extorted from Lord Farrer. He 
might also have discovered that his conception of the Carlovingian 
coinage was totally erroneous and inadequate, and that his theory 
is contradicted, both by the coins, the texts of the period, and the 
civil law. With regard to the £.s. d. system, this, in fact, began 
with the earliest days of the Roman empire, and was carried into all 
its provinces, so that to-day its remains will be found in the laws of 
Spain and Turkey, quite as distinctly as in those of France and 
England. The “standard,” by which misapplied term Mr. MacLeod 
evidently means the monetary system, or measure of value, employed 
in the Carlovingian empire, was not prescribed by Charlemagne, as 
he supposes, nor by his successors; but by the Basileus, at Constanti- 
nople. It did not consist, as he imagines, solely of Carlovingian 
silver deniers, struck two hundred and forty to the pound weight of 
silver ; it consisted largely of gold coins, variously called aurei, solidi, 
or besants, struck by the Basileus at Constantinople, of which, accord- 
ing to the civil law, five went to the libra of account. This gold 
libra of five solidi was valued at two hundred and forty denarii, con- 
taining twelve times its weight in silver; in other words, the system 
was what would be called, in the monetary jargon of to-day, a 
*‘ bi-metallic standard.” The gold coins were full legal-tender, hav- 
ing a forced, at all events an accepted, circulation, in all parts of 
of the empire. The Basileus (in another capacity) also struck silver 
coins; so also did the proconsuls, subject-kings, nobles, ecclesiastical 
dignitaries, and even municipalities of the empire; but as these coins 
had only a local course, or legal-tender function, and as the taxes, 
tributes, fines, reliefs, aids, or other dues from the proconsuls to the 
Basileus were payable in imperial gold coins, or else in twelve times 
their weight in silver coins—purity for purity—it mattered but little 
to the fise what variation took place in the weight or fineness of the 
latter. There are not known to have been any legal limits to the 
coinage of gold by the Basileus, or to that of silver by the princes, 
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proconsuls, and nobles. This system, a system which Mr. MacLeod 
and his admirer, Lord Farrer, have declared to be unknown to 
history, and commercially or financially impracticable, I say that 
this “ bi-metallic ” system of money, at the ratio of twelve silver for 
one gold, lasted, within the Roman pale, without any variation of 
the ratio, except on the frontiers of the empire, from z.c. 48 to 
A.D. 1204, a period of nearly thirteen centuries; and this, too, while 
the ratio in the coinages of India, Persia, Arabia, Moslem Spain, the 
English Heptarchy, Friesland, Saxony, and Esthonia, were based 
upon entirely different principles, and widely different ratios of value 
between the same precious metals. 

Nor need Mr. MacLeod’s monetary researches have stopped at 
this point ; he might have carried them much further and made dis- 
coveries that would have earned him the gratitude,’ not merely of 
Lord Farrer, but of all students of history. He might have recalled 
the fact, familiar to all ages and all Governments, that the right of 
coinage, especially the right to coin gold, was regarded as the most 
essential and significant mark and proclamation of independent 
sovereignty ; more essential than wearing a crown on the head, 
more significant than holding a sceptre in the hand. Tigranes, 
Tiriadates, Herod, Agrippa, Deiotaurus, Amyntas, and a host of 
other kings of antiquity, wore both crowns and sceptres, but they 
were not independent sovereigns; they did not strike gold coins. 
When, during the decline of the Empire, a Gothic king, who exer- 
cised the proconsular authority of Rome, rashly struck a gold coin, 
he was promptly checked by Justinian, who reminded him that he 
had dared what the great King of Persia would not have presumed 
todo. Ten centuries later, when the Portuguese reached India by 
sea, they found there the same significance attached to the prero- 
gative of coinage. Says Duarte Barbosa, “There are many other 
lords in Malabar who wish to call themselves kings, but they are 
not so, because they are unable to coin money.” From the moment 
that Pepin brought the truant provinces of the West again within 
the pale of Rome, until Constantinople, and with it the Empire, fell 
in 1204, no Christian prince, except the Basileus, ventured to strike 
a gold coin. Yet compared with silver and copper coins, gold ones 
were as commonly in circulation then as they are now. In all the 
transactions and accounts of the Middle Ages the gold solidus or 
besant appears as frequently as does the gold sovereign to-day. The 
fines, escheats, and benevolences of royalty, the Roman exaction of 
Peter’s pence, the Byzantine imperial price-lists of proconsular and 
other dignities are all couched in besants, or in libras of five besants 
each. Not only was this sort of gold coin in circulation : the Arabian 
gold dinar, as shown by the finds of recent years, was the principal 
coin employed in the trade of the Baltic, it was even struck in 
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England by one of the then Pagan princes of Mercia; the Moorish 
maravedi was current at two-thirds of a besant, or seven-and-a-half 
to the libra, in almost every state of the West. The Rhine, Garonne, 
Minho, Tagus, Guadalquivir, Rhone, and other auriferous rivers of 
the Continent, were successfully washed for gold ; and both alluvial 
and quartz gold mines were worked in every country of Europe from 
Pannonia to Wales. For the diminished population and shrunken or 
extinguished industries of the Empire, the supplies of gold during 
the Middle Ages were ample. Although they all used gold coins, 
why is it that for five hundred years, that is to say, from Pepin to 
Frederick II., none of the Christian princes, except the Basileus, 
ever struck such coins? France, at one time, had fifty-odd Christian 
princes, each with a crown, a sceptre, a palace, a court, a royal 
pedigree, and a train of vassal knights, squires, and serfs; yet not 
one of them struck a gold coin. England had at one time seven or 
eight Christian princes, some of whom announced themselves on 
their silver coins as Bretwealdas, others as sole kings of Britain, and 
one of them as of still loftier pretensions ; yet none of them struck 
gold coins. Germany rejoiced in Christian princes by the score; 
ay, and emperors too, some of them most puissant and redoubtable 
princes, as Pepin, who succoured the Pope; Charlemagne, who 
governed the Pope; Louis, who obeyed the Pope; Henry, who 
defied, and then did homage to the Pope; and Frederick Barbarossa, 
who fought the Pope; yet: none of them struck a gold coin. 
Finally, there were the Popes themselves, who assumed to be Kings of 
Kings, and who, as Mr. Bliss has shown, really governed the princes 
of Europe with the authority of a suzerain ; yet, until after the fall 
of Constantinople, none of them ever struck gold coins. It certainly 
seems odd that in his search for the fundamental principles of 
money Mr. MacLeod should have voyaged vacantly through this 
strange history, and amid these startling solecisms of coinage, only 
to anchor his conclusions in the pious deductions of the good, but 
simple, Oresme. 

If he had observed that in the materials of history furnished to 
the modern world by the scribes of Rome, something had evidently 
got lost, for example, the Treaty of Seltz, between Charlemagne and 
Nicephorus, defining the boundaries, powers, and prerogatives re- 
served by the Basileus, or conceded to the Western Emperor; if he 
had noticed that from the chessboard of European politics, one of 
the real kings of kings had dropped out of sight; if he had 
remarked that, until it was destroyed, the Byzantine empire was 
the pivot upon which turned the entire history of Europe, he might 
have been challenged by Mr. Bryce, but he would have at least 
offered some reasonable explanation of the strange neglect or renun- 
ciation of the coinage of gold by the western princes of Christendom. 
But filled with the vast ambition of uniting the names of Oresme, 
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Copernicus, and Gresham as sponsors of a feeble generalisation, 
which applies no more to money than it does to cabbages, and sheds 
no light whatever on monetary questions, Mr. MacLeod saw nothing 
of the great problem of history to which we have adverted, and has 
offered us no solution of it. 

Neither has he perceived that immediately after the fall of the 
Byzantine Empire all the princes of Europe at once hastened to 
strike gold coins. Here is a list of the principal ones :— 


EARLIEST GOLD COINAGES OF THE WESTERN CHRISTIAN PRINCES. 


Year. Place, Remarks. 

1225 Naples Augustals of Frederick II., 82 English grs. fine. 

1250 France Agnels or Dinars of Louis IX., 634 grs. 

1252 Florence Florins or Ducats, 56 grs. fine. 

1257 England Pennies or Maravedis of Henry III., 43 grs. fine. 

1263 Leon Ducats of Alfonso, 54} grs. fine. 

1276 Venice Sequins or Ducats, 55} grs. fine. 

1300 Bohemia Ducats of Venceslas Il. (Bohemia and Poland), 54} grs. 


1316 Avignon Sequins of Pope John XXII., 54} grs. fine. 


It is not true, as Mr. MacLeod insinuates, that until the twelfth 
century, when, as he supposes, the French kings began to issue gold 
coins, there reigned a monetary calm, because there was no question 
of a second metal to disturb it; nor is it true that France endea- 
voured to maintain “ bi-metallism ” from 1113 to 1874. The French 
kings issued no gold coins until after the fall of Constantinople, not 
indeed, until the reign of Louis IX. But although they issued no 
gold coins with their own stamp, they permitted the circulation of 
gold coins with the stamp of the Basileus, and, in point of fact, the 
circulation was equally filled with Byzantine gold coins and French 
silver coins. The monetary calm which existed was, therefore, not 
due to the absence of a second metal. On the contrary, it was due 
to its presence: it was due to the “ bi-metallic ” system established 
by Cesar, and maintained by Augustus, Constantine, Justinian, and 
the other sovereign-pontiffs of Rome down to 1204. In short, from 
the origin to the downfall of the Roman Empire, there was, so far as 
the ratio is concerned, but one law and one system of coinage. 

After the fall of the empire, and until the period of the Dutch 
Revolution, the monetary systems of Europe (for now there were 
many systems) fell into the greatest disorder. Every prince of 
Christendom hastened to strike gold and silver, and many of them 
tin, copper, and lead coins; some even issued leather notes. These 
they valued at will; and with little respect to their value in other 
states. They degraded and debased the coins; they sometimes 
issued them surreptitiously ; they altered their legal function ; they 
changed the ratio between the precious metals; they bought with 
one weight and sold with another ; they exacted monetagium, seigni- 
orage, and brassage ; they levied fines of a half, a third, a fifth, on all 
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discoveries of the precious metals; they taxed quicksilver, which jg 
indispensable to the prosecution of gold and silver metallurgy ; they 
controlled the imports and exports of the precious metals; they 
restricted their employment in the arts; in short, they resorted to 
every known device to extort profit from the great materials of coin- 
age. The tracts of Oresme and Copernicus were attempts to remedy 
some of these abuses. So also were the monetary tracts of Fran- 
cisco Aretio, John Aquila, Albert Brunus, John Bodinus, Fran- 
ciscus Curtius, Nicolaus Everardus, Henning Goden, Martin Garrati, 
Henry Hornmann, Elbertus Leoninus, Baron Malestroict, Jacob Me- 
nochius, Charles Molinaeus, Bilibald Pirckheymer, John Raynaud, 
Antonio Rubaeus, Ludovicus Romanus, Marianus and Bartholomeus 
Socinus, Diaz Covarruvias, John Caephalus, and many others, which 
neither Messrs. Wolowski nor MacLeod appear to have seen, and 
which contain somewhat the same sort of material that is to be found 
in Oresme and Copernicus, namely, local arguments against the policy 
of corrupting the coinage for the profit of the prince ; a subject which 
has no longer any interest except to the numismatist and historian, 
These are the sources to which Mr. MacLeod resorts for monetary 
principles, which he declares to be immutable, and would apply to 
present circumstances. In point of fact, they are long since dead; 
and have no relation whatever to present circumstances. The mone- 
tary system of Charles the Wise, which Oresme discussed, the system 
of Sigismund the Great and the Prussian coinage which Copernicus 
discussed, the system of Edward VI., to which Gresham alluded, 
and the various systems which were discussed by the numerous other 
writers cited above, all had this in common: they belonged to a 
period when there was no single control of the monetary system; 
when there was no individual or free coinage to restrain the princes 
of Europe from tampering with money, and when such tamperings 
were the readiest resource of a needy finance. 

The question as to whether the combined governmental power of 
Europe could or could not maintain a fixed parity between coins of 
the precious metals was never before these writers. What they 
discussed were the coinage laws of their day, that is to say, the 
confused and warring coinages of the Renaissance, after the Roman 
regulation of money was broken down, and before the responsible 
classes removed the coinage from the control of princes who contin- 
ually abused that essential prerogative of government. 

The existing coinage laws, those in whose reform the present 
generation is interested, are of a totally different character. These 
arose out of the Dutch Revolution of 1572 and the institution of 
individual or (so-called) free coinage, which was never heard of 
before, and was enacted then for the first time in Europe. Before 
any one is in a position to offer any useful observations to the world 
on the subject of monetary systems, or to claim that he has dis- 
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covered the great fundamental, or any other principle of coinage, 
it is obviously necessary that he should have some knowledge of these 
circumstances. 

In 1524 Charles V., Emperor of Germany, who perhaps hoped to 
maintain the same control over the monetary systems of the empire 
that the defunct Basileus (by monopolising the coinage of gold) had 
formerly exercised, Charles V, issued an edict from Esslingen, by 
which he raised his gold coins from 10 (a frontier ratio) to 11$ 
times the value of silver coins containing the same quantity of fine 
metal. In 1546 he again raised the value of his gold coins, this 
time to 133 times their weight in silver. To exemplify the unjust 
and mischievous character of these monetary ordinances, they 
reduced the silver ducaton to two-thirds of its former value, by 
substituting for its equivalent a debased ducat, first of 37 and after- 
wards of 35 grains fine, in place of the old one of 54 grains fine. 
Such a violent and sudden alteration in the value of money, amongst 
a commercial people, produced the widest distress and commotion. 
However, the prestige of the Empire was still very great, and it was 
not until the abdication of Charles and the accession of Philip the 
Bigot, that the smothered discontent of the Hollanders, which, though 
piously capped with religion, had a large substratum of money and 
trade for its base, broke forth. The Confederation of Beggars was 
formed in 1566, the Revolution was proclaimed in 1572, pasteboard 
money was issued in 1574, and individual or free coinage was 
definitively established as the policy of the Republic. In 1666 (18 
Chas. II, c. 5) this institution was adopted by England. In France 
it followed close upon the heels of the Fronde. Before the close 
of the seventeenth century it was adopted by other important states. 
Free coinage entirely changed the monetary systems of the Western 
world. Not only this; by freely admitting metal to coinage and 
interposing no cflicient obstacles to the melting of coins into metal, 
it confused the subject of money, which is essentially a legal institu- 
tion, with that of metals, which belongs essentially to mining and 
the mechanical and chemical arts. During the ascendency of the 
Roman power the whole volume of money, through his control of 
the coinage of gold and the maintenance of a fixed ratio, was 
regulated by the Busileus; during the Renaissance there was no 
single control ; and the volume of money was continually disturbed 
by the arbitrary acts of a hundred jealous and warring princes. 
Since the Dutch revolution, and especially since the English law of 
1666, the control has been left to the chance of mining discoveries, 
the demands for the arts, and the vagaries of doctrinaires; who, like 
Locke and Harris, at one period sang the praises of silver, and, like 
Liverpool and De Parieu, at others chanted those of gold. 

The real question of to-day is not whether gold or silver is a 
better material out of which to make coins, but whether the entire 
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volume of metallic money in the western world shall continue to be 
diminished by maintaining the demonetisation of silver. That this 
demonetisation was brought about by the fear that to continue the 
free coinage of silver would endanger the stability of the measure of 
value, there cannot be the slightest doubt. But what has been the 
result? Prices were never so unstable before ; speculation is extin- 
guished ; commerce, manufactures, agriculture, every branch of in. 
dustry is prostrated ; and the men whose ignorant advice has brought 
these disasters upon Christendom, are seeking to extenuate their 
colossal crime by explaining that all these results are due to the 
bounty of nature—to what, in their misleading terminology, they are 
pleased to call over-production. The classes who were expected to 
gain mostly by this revolution of money, have, in fact, been the chief 
losers. Bank after bank, company after company, security after 
security has failed, and gone into the hands of liquidators and 
receivers; and nobody yet sees the end. 

That the situation may be saved at once by undoing the bad work 
of the past twenty years no one disputes. What is disputed is 
that it may be saved without endangering the stability of the 
measure of value. The Roman experience of thirteen centuries 
fully answers this contention. It proves that the law has power 
to permanently and unalterably fix a ratio of value between coins 
of the precious metals; and that it is the law which has governed 
the relative value of these metals in bullion, and not that there was 
a relative value of the metals in bullion which governed the law. 
And this is all, as I understand it, that is claimed by “bi- 
metallists.” 

In the face of this Roman experience, of which Mr. MacLeod 
seems to have been wholly unaware, and in the face of these facts 
concerning the coinages of the Renaissance, of which he seems to 
have no comprehensive grasp, what becomes of his statements that 
“the question of bi-metallism has been agitated for more than five 
hundred years,” or that there has been a “market ratio,” distinct 
from the mint ratios, between the precious metals, for the same 
period of time? What becomes of his assertion that, as a matter 
of fact, the system of “monometallism” developed at the close of 
the seventeenth century out of Oresme’s tract, written in the four- 
teenth century, and consigned to the dust until Wolowski printed 
it in 1865? Finally, in the face of the Free Coinage Acts of the 
seventeenth century and their effect in confusing money with metal 
and metal with money, what becomes of Mr. MacLeod’s immutable 
Principles of Money, or his “ great Laws of Nature,” all of which 
evidently sprang from that legislation and were never heard of 
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THE CHINA PROBLEM AND ITS SOLUTION. 


A so.uTIon of the China problem has at last presented itself. Home 
readers will naturally ask, ‘‘ What is the China problem?” and 
any remarks upon its solution must therefore be preceded by a 
statement of the problem itself. 

Social organisms and individual organisms follow the same law. 
In order that it may advance, a society, like a man, must become 
more “heterogeneous, definite, and coherent”’ in comparison to the 
“homogeneity, indefiniteness, and incoherence’’ of its primitive state. 
Integrating matter, undergoing this change, must be accompanied 
by a dissipation of motion, the motion retained simultaneously 
undergoing a like change. This, put in its briefest form, is the 
definition of evolution elaborated by Mr. Herbert Spencer. The 
explanation of the apparently paradoxical conditions of compound 
evolution, showing how matter becomes combined into a form em- 
bodying an enormous amount of motion with a great degree of 
concentration, need not here detain us. What we are now chiefly 
concerned to note is, that during evolution the failure to retain 
sufficient motion to render redistribution of matter possible, results 
in a state in which the essential to further progress is wanting—a 
state of rigidity. 

China is a social aggregate in which great increase in size has not 
been accompanied by an equal increase in heterogeneity. Having 
parted with its life-heat at too rapid a rate, it has been frozen into 
one large homogeneous mass, and progressive societies being those 
which, during their evolution, avoid this state—which remain 
pliable as they increase in size—the China problem is, How is the 
nation, having once got into this state, going to get out of it again ? 
Be it noted that the law of evolution is not, as Mr. Bagehot sup- 
posed, that this state must be passed through in order to reach a 
higher state, but that it must be passed by ; for sociology teaches us 
that those nations which allow themselves to get into this condition 
seldom, if ever, survive when brought into the life-struggle with 
social aggregates which have, as it were, had sufficient foresight to 
avoid the danger of falling into it. And we shall see that the pre- 
sent instance is no exception to the rule, that social aggregates 
which have solidified into the rigid state can be liberated from that 
state by any but rigid means. Before proceeding to call attention 
to the opportunity for a solution of the problem which has presented 
itself, let us glance briefly at the main features of its condition as 
maniiested in the life of the nation. 
VOL. LVII. N.S. ss 
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The first day the foreigner sets foot in China he begins to per- 
ceive that “something is the matter.” The coolie, making ready 
the room for his use, slurs things over, smears the floor rather than 
washes it, confines his attention more to the centre of the room than 
to its circumference, makes a sort of general imitation of cleaning 
rather than cleaning in our sense of the word, appears to be easily 
fatigued, and will probably, during a moment of inadvertence on 
the part of his master, be found to have made his escape, and be 
enjoying a quiet snooze below stairs on his mat-couch and small 
wooden pillow. Resuming his work in a listless sort of way, he may 
eventually, before close of day, bring the room to a satisfactory state 
of order; but it must not be supposed that he has learnt his lesson 
by any means. Far from it. The next day the same process must 
be gone through, and the next, and the next; his duties are done 
under pressure; he requires some extra inducement to fulfil them 
properly ; he has no spontaneity, and appears to have no vitality ; 
and the sensation experienced by any one who undertakes to see that 
his work is properly done is that of continually holding out a weight 
at arm’s length. Relax the tension for a moment, and it falls to the 
ground, to remain in a passive, quiescent state, until replaced in its 
former position. It is no use leaving the superintendence of the 
operation to the “boy,” or head servant, for the latter’s ideas about 
cleanliness are exactly the same as the coolie’s. Only by constant 
foreign supervision is the matter at length brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion. 

From the lowest coolie to the exalted occupant of the Dragon 
Throne the same characteristics everywhere manifest themselves. 
The society is rigid from head to foot. And to avoid the inevitable 
criticism, ‘‘ But there are exceptions,” be it specially noted, that in 
the comparison now to be made, the size of the nation and the 
length of its national life are two important elements not to be over- 
looked or misinterpreted. As I have said elsewhere :— 


‘*To have accomplished in four or five thousand years a tenth or a twen- 
tieth part of that which another nation has managed to perform in four or five 
hundred, is no very creditable performance. The same may be said with 
regard to size. For four hundred millions of men to have produced in double 
the time a tenth or a twentieth of the emount of work got through in another 
part of the world by twenty-five millions, is an achievement calling for no 
unusual expression of admiration.” 


So that, even were the present-day Chinese civilisation on a par with 
that of the most advanced European nations, both on the ground 
of the time taken and of the numbers employed, the performance 
must be considered discreditable. To indicate all the various points 
at which the Chinese society has lagged behind in the great race of 
life would be superfluous, and attention need only be called to those 
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stages which most conspicuously exhibit the results of the rigidity 
which has assured to her the relatively low place she now occupies. 
The constitution of the society at once attracts our notice. 
Though instituted more than four thousand years ago, it still 
resembles the constitution of Assyria, and exhibits scarcely any of 
the heterogeneity manifested by many younger but more advanced 
societies. Says Bridges, in his Essays on International Polity :— 


“In every respect the Chinese constitution of society may be regarded as a 
gigantic amplification of the constitution of the family .. . but whereas in 
other societies we find differentiation into classes and institutions which have 
no direct analogue in the family, in China we find far less of this, far more of 
adherence to the primitive social tissue, to the patriarchal type. On this type 
the village and the empire are alike moulded.” 


The Emperor is not Emperor only, but is at the same time the 
head of religion, the source of law and dispenser of mercy, 
“holding at once the highest legislative and executive powers, 
without limit or control. No right can be held in opposition to 
his pleasure, no claim maintained against him, no privilege pro- 
tected from his wrath. All the forces and revenues of the empire 
are his, and he has a right to claim the services of all males 
between sixteen and sixty.” In short, not only is he a monarch of 
the most despotic kind, but he is also high-priest, law-maker, chief 
judge, commander-in-chief, landlord of the whole empire, and master 
of ceremonies, every significant ceremonial act, such as annually 
ploughing a piece of ground at the Temple of Agriculture in the 
capital, being first performed by him in person before being imitated 
by the high officials throughout the provinces. Simple growth, 
too, without increase of structural heterogeneity, is well illustrated 
in the great numbers of cities in the empire, all wanting the civic 
type of social organization. The people are united by physical 
community of descent and not by community of interests. Though 
possessed of at least two religions, which, however, in the light of 
modern theory, cannot be considered as of an advanced type, the 
Chinese still retain their primitive ancestor worship and super- 
stitions, some of the latter, such as the idea that a dog may turn 
into a gourd, being on a no higher level of belief than that of the 
uncivilised Guiana tribes, who believe that cruel men at death are 
transformed into jaguars. Domestic laws, in the qualified monogamy 
admitting of the taking of innumerable concubines, and in the low 
estimation in which women are held, do not show us the advance we 
might expect towards that unqualified monogamy to which the world 
istending. Laws civil and criminal give attention to particular 
cases rather than to general principles, and punishments are nume- 
rousand cruel. The greater part of the army, which has not yet 
learnt the marching order, and straggles along without any attempt 
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at a formation, still fights with bows and arrows, spears, shields 
and matchlocks. Whereas in England new professions are spring- 
ing up every day, in China there have never been more than half g 
dozen throughout the whole course of her existence. Funeral rites 
are wanting in that simplicity which implies sincerity, being always 
very elaborate and expensive, sometimes so much so as to ruin the 
relatives of the deceased. As regards moral sentiments, no Chinaman 
could conceive an unrelated man and woman being together alone fo, 
any but an illegal purpose. Laws of intercourse are sc peremptory as 
to double the time that would otherwise be required for visits and 
ceremonies. The tyranny of custom needs only to be mentioned 
for numberless instances to spring to the mind. Under the head of 
knowledge, astronomy, chemistry, biology, and kindred sciences 
are scarcely more advanced than they were with the ancient Baby. 
lonians. Sociology, for instance, has never been heard of. The 
language is still in a primitive condition. Words are unconjugatable 
and indeclinable, without inflexion or change of any kind, and there 
is no such thing as agglutination. The still early stage of distribu. 
tion is implied by there being but one short strip of railway through- 
out the whole empire. Goods are mainly transported over unmade, 
bad, and dusty or muddy roads on the backs of animals, or in cum- 
bersome carts, or by the slower method of steamless river-boats. 
Agriculture is a matter between man and beast, a few hand imple- 
ments, and an Egyptian-like plough. The Chinese eat nauseating 
food with chop-sticks, do not use napkins, and in their badly-venti- 
lated, paper-windowed, and small-roomed habitations, have never 
known the luxury of a comfortable arm-chair. Music, literature, 
and the arts are antiquated and stationary ; no one ever heard, in 
China, of the “latest comic song,” a new dance, an artist springing 
into fame by the production of a great picture, or of the first edition 
of a popular novel being exhausted on the day of publication. 

Compare all this—the product of a national life fifty centuries 
long—with the intensity of the present life of England, a compara- 
tively young nation, and it is at once obvious that both the Chinese 
community and its environment have failed in an enormously greater 
length of time to get very far from the indefinite, incoherent homo- 
geneity of its primitive state, and that the constituent units of the 
community have not followed the universal law of progress, in 
obedience to which they should have become ever more distinctly 
individuated. In short, in five times the length of life there has 
not been produced one-hundredth of the civilisation. 

All the causes which bring a nation to, and keep it in, the rigid 
social state have doubtless not yet been discovered ; but the general 
cause is obvious, and such others as have been ascertained in this 
particular instance may be briefly indicated. By the law of evolu- 
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tion, as above pointed out, a society, like an individual, becomes 
rigid through parting with its internal life-heat too rapidly—in 
philosophical terms, the integration of matter has been accompanied 
bya too rapid dissipation of motion, so that enough motion has 
not been retained to work in, as it were, with the structural growth 
and render it heterogeneous and adaptable. Consequently the 
nation is now fossilized into one large homogeneous mass, hindering 
its own advance and a stumbling-block in the way of other nations. 
During the five thousand years of its existence external forces have 
not sufficed to make any impression on the general structure. Wars 
have been carried on, but have left the society precisely as they 
found it. Even total change of the ruling race, as in the Mongol 
conquest which established the Yiian dynasty and in the victory of 
the Manchus which initiated the present one, has been a change of 
rulers only and not of rules, and has not materially altered the 
nature of the people. Climate, too, has probably been a part cause, 
producing in some of the people an inactive disposition akin to that 
of the inhabitants of the warmer countries of southern Europe. 
Accompanying the effects of this quiescent environment, the nation 
has at the same time been trained to inertness by the teachings of 
itsown great moral sages. ‘Seek for merit in nothing,” preached 
the Tavist philosophers; “it is enough if you do not offend.” And 
again we read: “It became the main object of Brahminism and 
Taoism to arrive at perfect inaction and abstraction, so that it 
should become possible ultimately to arrive at the residue of all 
abstraction.”” And the advice which underlay the whole system of 
lao Tzii, the father of this philosophy, is contained in the words : 
“Having once arrived at a state of absolute vacuity, keep yourself 
perfectly still.” Even Confucius, the great teacher, whose ethics 
“dwell chiefly on those social subjects which have a political bear- 
ing,” and who founded his system not on “the visionary notions 
of independence and equality,” but on “the principles of dependence 
and subordination,” was impelled to cast his moral maxim, “ Do not 
unto others what you would not wish them to do to you,” in the 
negative form. ‘These principles are perpetually inculcated in the 
Confucian writings, as well as embodied in solemn ceremonials, and 
in apparently trivial forms of mere etiquette.” And Mencius, the 
disciple of Confucius, still further illustrated and promoted the 
doctrines of his master. "When it is remembered that the Chinese 
classics are the ladder by which the aspirant to place and office may 
scale the otherwise impregnable social fortress, it will be acknow- 
ledged that the sayings contained in them would have a better 
chance of influencing public opinion than others to which attention 
was not attracted by any glittering reward. ‘Do not,” and not 
“Do,” has always been the seed sown by the short-sighted wisdom 
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of China in the fertile ground of ignorance and superstition, already 
well prepared by surrounding influences for its reception and nour: 
ishment. The system of strict surveillance and mutual responsibility 
is one result of this teaching, and gives to the nation and its govern- 
ment a military character, so that each individual cannot do any- 
thing without in some way affecting others above, around, or below 
him, and accordingly finds it best to remain as unspontaneous as 


possible. 


‘«The man who knows that it is almost impossible, except by entire seclu. 
sion, to escape from the company of secret or acknowledged emissaries of 
government, will be cautious of offending the laws of his country, knowing, as 
he must, that though he should himself escape, yet his family, his kindred, or 
his neighbours will suffer for his offence; that if unable to recompense the 
sufferers, it will probably be dangerous for him to return home; or if he does, 
it will be most likely to find his property in the possession of neighbours or 
officials, who feel conscious of security in plundering one whose offences haye 
for ever placed him under a ban.” 


Hence, if a man falls dead in the street, where he falls there he 
will remain until the knowledge of his death reaches the officials in 
some roundabout manner, for to go to see if anything could be done, 
or to move the body to a sheltered spot, would at once implicate the 
too enthusiastic philanthropist. So, too, may one look in vain for 
aid in the case of personal injury, even in one’s own house; the 
mere sight of blood from a cut finger often serving to precipitate all 
the servants to their own quarters below-stairs, where they remain 
in a stolid, unconcerned manner, behaving in the way least likely to 
cause suspicion to rest upon themselves in the event of the injury 
proving fatal. It is stated that when the history of the present 
dynasty comes to be written, it will be recorded that when the 
Emperor Chia Ch’ing was attacked by conspirators, whilst passing 
in his chair through the streets of the capital, only six persons out 
of the large crowds present came forward to help their sovereign 
in the moment of danger. If so little altruism is shown towards 
the “Son of heaven” it may be imagined how much is likely to be 
displayed towards an ordinary human being. To be seen neara 
man recently dead renders a Chinaman liable to be suspected of 
some interest in his death, and suspicion means official exaction; 
for lying in China is an art and not a sin, in spite of the Confucian 
classics. Thus we see that, just as the wire runs throughout the 
body of the clay images hawked in Chinese streets, connecting each 
limb to the body, so does there run throughout the body corporate 
of the Chinese people the fixed principle of mutual fear and distrust, 
of terror of their rulers, and indifference to all around them. 

More important, perhaps, than this fear of the living government, 
is the universal fear of the dead government—the spirit world. One 
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result of ancestor worship in China is the belief that spirits are 
around always and everywhere, and that it is necessary to exercise 
extreme caution, lest by some inadvertent or unnecessary act some 
one of them should be injured or offended. Even religious images 
placed in a room are said to deter a thief from stealing. Hence 
another reason for inaction, and a further solidifying of the social 
structure and stultification of the national mind. When heaven 
and earth combine to impress upon a man not to move at the risk of 
his life, his only course is to keep still. That such conditions as 
these, continued throughout so many generations, should have ren- 
dered the nation impotent and incapable of ridding itself of its old 
ideas or adopting a new civilisation without a prolonged period of 
unremitted drill, steadfast pressure, and unrelaxed supervision, is 
not surprising, and goes a long way towards explaining the some- 
what extraordinary phenomenon of a national baby five thousand 
years old. As an able writer said not very long ago :-— 


“There can be no true greatness in a people with an everlasting ‘No’ on 
their lips. ‘Do not this, do not that’ will never carry a nation far from its 
own dunghill. The future of the world is not with any such people, were 
their numbers like the sand on the sea-shore. The heirs of all the ages must 
undoubtedly be those whose watchword is not ‘Do not’ but ‘DO!’ . . . The 
deep meaning of the language which the West is holding to the East is simply 
this: ‘ Occupy till I come.’ ”’ 


Having taken notice of the state and its main causes, we must, 
before proceeding to point out the remedy, briefly glance at a pos- 
sible danger. In his National Life and Character the late Dr. 
Pearson came to the conclusion that when the white races had 
increased so as to fill all the land now inhabited by them, and when, 
on their side, the black and yellow races, also increasing, began to 
seek new fields for surplus population, there would eventually 
result a struggle between the white races on the one hand and the 
darker races on the other for the uninhabited portions of the globe, 
and, according to the conclusions reached by Dr. Pearson, the darker 
races, being better suited to the climate, and able to thrive on less 
expensive food, would win. Would win, that is to say, by reason of 
the mental and moral deterioration which would set in amongst the 
higher races when their further expansion had been arrested. Now 
it is generally acknowledged by those who have thought on the 
subject that long before the time for this contest approaches, war, 
amongst European nations at least, will have become a thing of the 
past—the movement now being initiated in that direction will be 
recorded as a successful step in civilisation in our past history. 
Even supposing war to be still possible (a difficult supposition when 
we consider the high levels the rest of our civilisation will by that 
time have reached), it must still be held that the intellect, organiza- 
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tion, and discipline which have brought us to the front would be 
just the training most likely to keep us there; but even in its 
absence there is no reason, in face of the arguments advanced in 
Part VI. of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Principles of Biology, to suppose 
that the complete stocking of the world with inhabitants, if the 
pitfall of Socialism be avoided, would imply mental or moral deterio- 
ration, but rather the reverse; and that, on this supposition, the 
danger forthwith disappears—from Dr. Pearson’s standpoint. Yet, 
granted that this is so, the danger still remains. Supposing war to 
have died out (as we may reasonably hope it will have by that time), 
the competition in which the white and yellow races will meet will 
be not a militant but an industrial competition of the severest kind, 
and unless at that eleventh hour we can revert to the militant régime 
and the nature appropriate to it and indispensable to a successful 
carrying on of it, we shall have to meet the foe in a struggle for 
which, by reason of their frugality, their adaptation to the climate, 
their ability to work all day and half the night on next to nothing, 
their contentment with poor and uncomfortable surroundings, and 
absence of ideas and sentiments causing cravings for higher things, 
they will be far more advantageously equipped than we are. 
Though, as time goes on, their ideal of life may rise, it must (being 
coincident with increase of civilisation) always be a long way behind 
ours. In their low ideal of life, and in their vast and ever-increasing 
numbers, does their great strength lie hid. The Chinese child 
having imitated his father, and the father having imitated his 
grandfather, consciously and persistently for fifty centuries, a nature 
has been produced which enables the present-day Chinaman, though 
he cannot invent, to imitate the inventions of others, and if let go 
on in her present way, we shall find, on the abolition of war, that 
the nation has been absorbing, and will continue to absorb, from the 
rest of the world industrial provender of a very nourishing kind, 
likely to stand her in very good stead in her future career, especially 
under conditions which handicap her competitors without influencing 
herself. Recognising this danger, let us go on to note the solutions 
of the problem which suggest themselves, and how they are affected 
by the difficulty and danger here indicated. 

Were China in all respects like the other nations of history which 
awoke too late from their life-long slumbers to find themselves 
grown old and rigid, we should naturally conclude that she must 
follow the course of Assyria, Ancient Egypt, Mexico, and Peru, and 
gradually disappear from the face of the earth. But the difference 
between her and them is her immense mass. We cannot conceive 
four hundred millions of human beings, occupying an empire more 
than four million square miles in extent, being killed off by an 
enemy or by disease, or merely by want of natural fertility, especially 
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when in this instance the missionary will have to convert eighteen 
times fuster than by his own statistics he is doing at present, merely 
to keep pace with the increase of population. China must thus form 
an exception to the rule governing the fate of ‘aggregates of the 
first order ” as regards disappearance within any reasonable space of 
time. There remains two alternatives. The first of these is a con- 
tinuance of the status quo—China being allowed to go on in her old 
ways until the little leaven of foreign influence shall in time leaven 
the whole lump. Predicating the possibility of a continuance of this 
state in face of the fact that the empire is practically the “ sick 
wan” of the Far East, surrounded by not a few ravenous wolves, 
ever ready to devour should occasion offer, let us see what this way 
of settling the question means. It means, certainly, more insults in 
the murder of undefended and inoffensive missionaries—(I am not 
by any means an advocate of missionary enterprise in China)—for 
which reparation may or may not be obtained some months after- 
wards in the shape of the beheading or strangling of some wretched 
outlaw, whose life, even supposing him to have been the guilty party 
and not a bought substitute or a criminal already condemned to 
death for some other crime, can in no way be considered compensa- 
tion for a life which was the outcome of many years of training and 
culture in the high principles and amid the ennobling influences of 
civilised England, and which, compensation or no compensation, was 
as much to that poor, well-meaning exile as the life of a nation is to 
that nation, and which no amount of sickening strangling or execut- 
ing, or haggling with stubborn and arrogant mandarins about money 
compensation can ever bring back again. It means, moreover, that 
China is holding from the world the resources which her country 
contains, not using them herself and not allowing other nations to 
use them, or even to develop them for her own advantage—a sin 
against civilisation. And it means that in her character and 
habits, and consequently in the character and habits she presents to 
Western nations, she will always be many hundreds of years behind 
the times, and so cause inconvenience, trouble, and harm to those 
nations as well as to herself—another sin against civilisation, It 
means also that China, not yet permeated with civilised ideas, would 
probably remain a militant nation after other nations had agreed 
that savage methods of settling differences are not compatible with 
the high civilisation otherwise professed, proving a constant source 
of anxiety if not of danger, even if she were not used as an argument 
for the continuance of a state of which the civilised world is weary 
ard rapidly becoming ashamed.’ And most important of all, it 

(1) That war is at length being relegated to its proper level in our ideas is well shown 


by one of our recent novel writers in the sentence: ‘‘ War is one of the indecencies of 
life and should never be mentioned.”’ 
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means that we are closing our eyes to the great danger, looming 
large in the distant future, when our children’s children will find 
themselves face to face with a problem which we have it in our 
power to solve for them now, but which it will be too late for them 
to solve then. Even supposing, therefore, that there were any 
guarantee that China would pursue her life in peace and give no 
cause of complaint by insulting or killing our nationals, or by breach 
of faith, or in any other way, and that the rest of the world were 
content to leave this large portion of the earth’s surface unused and 
undeveloped in spite of the need, every year becoming more pressing, 
for its opening up and utilisation, this cannot, in view of the danger 
indicated,’ be in any way considered a satisfactory solution of the 
problem. 

The other alternative, and the only really satisfactory solution, is 
an occupation by two or more European Powers, preferably those 
most interested, in shares proportionate to their interests. A division 
of the country into, say, three horizontal belts, each having its sea- 
coast from which to ship abroad the produce of its hinterland, would, 
perhaps, also give rise to a flourishing internal trade between the 
occupying Powers, the one governing best drawing to itself the 
larger population and deservedly becoming the most prosperous. 
By the steady pressure of a vigorous and enlightened government, 
never relaxed, the character of the people will gradually become 
changed. They want /eading, both in their intellectual and moral 
life. By being continually “kept going,” the “ do-nothingness,” 
which is now the sole object of their existence, will eventually give 
place to a spontaneous activity and love of achievement, which will 
react to the benefit of those who have been the means of bringing 
about the transformation. We must make the Chinese work for us 
before they begin to work against us. If we do not make them our 
hewers of wood and drawers of water now, they will certainly try 
and make us theirs hereafter. By the war undertaken by Japan 
against China, a wedge has been driven into the huge rigid mass, 
which, if action be taken in time, will render its further disintegra- 


(1) The objection that “ all this will not be in our time,’’ and that therefore it would 
be best to leave matters as they are, is easily met from the ethical standpoint. Had our 
ancestors not troubled themselves (with or without a consciousness of the results) to take 
those steps which insured our present high place amongst the hierarchy of nations, we 
should, at the present day, either be non-existent, or in a precisely similar dilemma to 
that in which the inaction of the ancestors of the Chinese has placed their descendants 
of this generation. The picture of the yellow and black industrial races swallowing up 
our trade, and using power unrestrained by more than skin-deep civilisation over our 
British descendants, by-and-by to be crushed under their heel, is one which should spur 
us to take, even at great expense, a decisive step now while we have the time, and now 
before the opportunity is lost. Upon those who like to contemplate such a future for 
the British race the ethical argument will have no effect, but we are happy to think 
that they are very few. 
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tion an easy matter. For “ social aggregates of the first order” ina 
rigid social state there is no cure but a deep-seated social revolution, 
or direct tuition of nations which have avoided that state, or the 
incidence of a powerful external force. In the history of China the 
first of these has proved to be ineffectual, since when the revolutions 
were over, matters were allowed to go on just in the same way as 
before; but the third having taken place, the way is now open for 
the second. And having seen the disadvantage and danger of 
nurturing the society for its own benefit, it becomes our duty, both 
to ourselves and civilisation, to nurture it in such a way that it shall 
live to our own benefit as a faithful worker, instead of as a probably 
most baneful enemy. 

Though it is here impossible to do more than indicate the general 
outline of the plan on which we should work, and the general direc- 
tion of the course to be pursued, it may not be out of place to put 
in a plea for two special points of policy which, occupation or no 
occupation, it would be to our lasting benefit to insist upon. One of 
these is the gradual withdrawal of foreign missions, and the other, 
the absolute and unrelenting prohibition of the mixture of Eastern 
with Western blood. As regards the first, there can now be no doubt 
that the general opinion is that experience has proved that the 
missionary crusade, where the missionaries have not been purely 
medical practitioners, has done at least as much harm as good to the 
relations of the countries concerned. A Chinaman’s religion is rela- 
tively as sacred to him as a Christian’s to a Christian, and he does 
right to resent it being taken away from him, As regards the other, 
freedom of this kind of intercourse, whilst not only lowering our 
own nature, but tending also to very much lower the opinion held of 
us by the natives, would result in the springing-up of a half-caste 
race reproducing, as half-caste races do, the worst characteristics of 
its two progenitors, and giving rise to an improvident, lazy, and 
unreliable type, which could not but eventually prove an object of 
annoyance if not of danger. 

In so important and far-reaching a matter as this, there are, of 
course, difficulties in the way, such as expense and the government 
of the countries dependent upon China; but they are not, I believe, 
such as could not be solved in a peaceable manner, and many of them 
would react to our benefit when solved. The coal mines of China 
would in themselves probably be worth far more than the sum total 
of the expense incurred by all the occupying Powers. Be this as it 
may, it will be worth an effort to settle the question now in face of 
the fate which threatens in the future. The war undertaken by 
Japan has unexpectedly opened a door which, if closed now, will 
remain closed probably until too late for its re-opening to be of any 
use, and perhaps for ever; since no European nation, for fear of 
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provoking more intricate complications nearer home, would under- 
take so large a task alone, or could accomplish it without the employ- 
ment of force. It now behoves the nations interested, on the ground 
of their common interests in the country and on behalf of civilisation, 
to step in and assert their rights and their supremacy. China, having 
buried her talent in the ground for so long, must now be called upon 
to give account thereof to her masters. By careful diplomacy and 
a firm hand, the question could be arranged shortly and without 
resort to arms. Even whilst I am writing a healthy sign of the 
times comes from Shanghai. Says a newspaper correspondent, 
writing from that port: “The Chinese here and elsewhere openly 
talk of England administering this region, and speak of it with 
favour too.” And in this connection it will be worth while to recall 
what Sir John Davis wrote nearly sixty years ago :— 


‘“** The hearts of the people’ are stated (by Mencius) to be the only legiti- 
mate foundations of empire, or of permanent rule, ‘If when with an equal 
strength (it is said) you invade a country, the people come to welcome you 
with supplies, can this be on any other account than because you are about 
to rescue them from fire and water ? (i.e. tyranny); but if you deepen the water 
and increase the fire, they will turn from you.’ Were any European power 
ever disposed to gain an influence in China by expelling the Tartars, this would 
be the language to hold.” 


To free the common people from the official oppression under 
which they now labour would be to give them new life, and they 
would very quickly recognise the difference between the old and 
new régime. For Europe to allow Japan perfect liberty inde- 
pendently to exercise the rights of conquest, in face of her own far 
more important interests, would be both prejudicial to those 
interests and would be sure to prove unwise and impracticable in 
the end. Japan’s civilisation is still young, and Japan could no 
more suddenly force an enduring civilisation on China than China 
could herself in a few years make good the neglected work of many 
centuries, As well expect a Hottentot woman to feel at ease in a 
London drawing-room as a stiff, semi-civilised nation, with the style 
of manners in fashion during the era of Cheops, to immediately 
adapt itself to our nineteenth-century order of society. Civilisations 
that are adopted somehow never seem to be the same as those which 
grow and have their genuineness proved by passing through the 
fire of the ages. Veneer civilisations are bound to crack off when 
exposed to the fierce heat of international rivalry, and Japan 
recently, by her action after the sinking of the Kow-shing, allowed 
the world a glance below the surface which was not at all reassuring 
to those who imagined that the spirit of true civilisation would have 
sunk much deeper than it appears to have done during the last forty 
years. ‘Men partially adapted to the social state retrograde on 
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being placed in circumstances which call forth the old propensities,” 
says our greatest philosopher. Civilisation requires time. It has 
even been suggested that the too-rapid movement within recent 
years of American progress, by rendering the life too intense and 
by absorbing the national vitality, is defeating its own ends. As 
well try to hurry the birth of a human being as to suddenly produce 
a civilised nation. out of hard, innutritious material. 

In behalf of their own interests, then, and in behalf of civilisation, 
it behoves the Western nations concerned to once for all take this 
step, and to take it before it is too late. China cannot, of herself, 
catch us up for many hundreds of years, and Europe and the World 
cannot stop and wait for her, especially when a stoppage means 
injury to itself now, and perhaps ultimate destruction. And if we 
believe, as we must, that a more enlightened, and, at the same time, 
firm rule would be beneficial to the people by bringing about in the 
shortest possible way a lasting change in their character, there is a 
further spur to prompt action, namely, the voice of humanity, for 
every hour outrageous deeds of cruelty to man and beast are being 
perpetrated all over China, and the sooner true civilisation begins 
to assert her sway, the sooner will these blemishes on the history of 
the nineteenth century have an end. 

Four years ago I wrote :— 


“Whilst deprecating as strongly as possible any rashness in so momentous 
a matter, we would impress upon all whom it may concern the advice of John 
Brown of Osawatomie, which cannot be better put than in his own words:— 
‘Prepare yourselves for a settlement of this question. It must come up for 
settlement sooner than you are prepared for it, and the sooner you commence 
that preparation the better for you.’” 


The question has now come up for settlement. An unexpected 
and practicable way has most fortunately opened itself out to us for 
the solution of the problem, and it is to be fervently hoped that 
advantage will be taken of the opportunity by those concerned 


before it is too late. 
E. T. C. WERNER. 
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Have we emerged from the Dark Ages only to pass into the dusk of 
the nations? ‘Over the earth the shadows creep with deepening 
gloom, forms lose their outlines, there is a sound of rending in 
every tradition;” the high hopes of science have apparently come 
to this, a despairing century tottering to its close. The end of 
an established order, a contempt for inherited views of custom 
and morality—that is what Dr. Max Nordau finds to be the 
essence of the much-abused phrase /in-de-siéc/e.' But it is a matter 
rather for the physician than for the moralist. He may not, 
indeed, be able to minister to « mind diseased, but it is he and 
none other that can say to a degenerate age, “Thou ailest here 
and here.” He “recognises at a glance in the /in-de-siécle disposi- 
tion, in the tendencies of contemporary art and poetry, in the 
life and conduct of the men who write mystic, symbolic, and de- 
cadent works, and in the attitude taken by their admirers, the con- 
fluence of two well-defined conditions of disease with which he is 
quite familiar, degeneration and hysteria.” What is the cause of 
this strange disease of modern life? Chiefly a development of 
mechanical inventions and contrivances of civilisation, which has far 
outstripped even Nature’s immense capacity for adapting organ to 
function, The growth of large towns is in itself an important factor 
in nerve wear and tear, not to mention the weariness of perpetual 
travelling, hourly posts, innumerable newspapers, and a veritable 
plague of modern novels. Our fathers had no time to adjust their 
nervous system to this vastly increased demand upon its resources. 
« Fatigue and exhaustion showed themselves in the first generation 
under the form of acquired hysteria, in the second as hereditary 
hysteria.” The twilight mood thus produced is a sign of atavism, 
not progress ; in one word it is literary degeneracy. 

Degeneracy, then, or a morbid deviation from an original type, 
shows itself as clearly in certain mental characteristics as it does in 
certain physical traits, such as malformation of ears, asymmetry, 
inequalities in the two sides of the head, and other “stigmata.” 
The minds of degenerates are as irregular as their bodies. Some 
faculties are completely stunted, others morbidly exaggerated. 
Nearly all lack the sense of right and wrong, and are indeed 
morally insane. Now the two psychological roots of moral in- 
sanity are, according to Max Nordau, unbounded egoism and 
impulsiveness. The degenerate is emotional, he is a pessimist, a 
prey to vague and causeless fears, of wavering will and disinclined 


(1) Degeneration, by Dr. Max Nordau. (Heinemann.) 
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toaction, but with a strong predilection for inane reverie, He is 
tormented by doubts, he invents metaphysical systems, and he 
besieges the Patent Office with ingenious devices for squaring the 
circle. He rebels both in word and deed against the existing order 
of society, and he takes refuge in various forms of mysticism. On 
the other hand, he may often be a genius. Himself, in that case, a 
higher degenerate, his public consists chiefly of a vast number of 
“lower degenerates,” reinforced by a crowd of foolish and imitative 
people, themselves affected by hysteria and neurasthenia. These 
hysterical subjects, whether higher or lower degenerates, are emo- 
tional and peculiarly susceptible to the influence of suggestion. 
They exhibit a love of self never met with in a sane person in any- 
thing like the same degree, and at the same time are often com- 
pletely impervious to various forms of external excitation. Of such 
are the egomaniacs and the megalomaniacs, always supposing that 
the latter would not be better described as victims of excessive 
vanity. Then there are the Realists or Naturalists, like M. Zola, 
though here, again, it seems a little difficult to distinguish between 
mental and moral weakness. 

But to Dr. Nordau the moral is the mental, at least every form of 
vice may apparently be ascribed to nerve degeneracy, which is a 
form of insanity. He has chosen his examples so largely from 
France, that it has probably not occurred to him to vary their sex. 
Feminine talent plays but a small part in contemporary French 
literature, but if he had turned his eyes oftener to England, surely 
he would have found a promising field for speculation in our rising 
school of women writers. At least they would have served to swell 
the list of illustrations which he marshals under the three groups of 
Mystics, Egomaniacs, and Realists. So aptly have they caught his 
ideas, even before he had borrowed them from Dr. Lombroso, that it 
is difficult not to credit them with powers of clairvoyance. 

If, as some critics uphold, «stheticism and Mr. Whistler 
have succeeded in modifying the London climate, it is, perhaps, 
scarcely incredible that an advance in mental therapeutics should 
have exercised a powerful effect upon the literary atmosphere. 
Now that we know genius to be a disease of the nerves, what more 
natural than that women should use their favourite fallacy of simple 
conversion? It has yet to be proved that advanced views involve 
increasing logical accuracy, and if abnormal nerve excitement can 
be made to spell genius, what is to hinder every woman from 
obtaining the coveted distinction ? The only question is whether it 
is a distinction, or, at any rate, whether it will remain so. The 
plain man might be forgiven even now, if he declared himself to 
be the real deviation from a commonplace type; there is some con- 
solation in the thought that before the beginning of the twentieth 
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century probably it will be a proud distinction to be sane. In the 
meantime, however, we have to face a flood of feminine literature, 
more or less admirable in manner, certainly more rather than legs 
objectionable in matter. Even if we see in it an illustration of Max 
Nordau’s canons of mental degeneracy, it is a little depressing that 
the ravings of lunacy should on the surface bear such a strong 
family likeness to what has hitherto been accepted as literature, 
True, the highest genius, as he reminds us, is sane, but why should 
a host of minor talents combine degenerate minds with such an 
undoubted ear for style? Perfection of literary manner, or even 
an approach to it, used to be thought the monopoly of classical 
scholarship. Can this be a mere academic prejudice, or is it just 
the substitution of something else for a classical training which 
explains at once the excellence of much modern writing and les 
défauts de ses qualitées? Most of the stories written by women, 
which deserve the epithet fin-de-siécle, are characterized by smart- 
ness of phrase, a happy choice of epithets, a certain capacity for 
presenting a scene with a few clear, bold strokes, and a marked 
predilection for sensual accessories of colour and perfume. They 
are impressionist, they are suggestive, in both senses of the word, 
and they often prove the existence of a nice discrimination for the 
finer shades of emotion, less frequently any firm grasp of character. 
They almost always raise a doubt as to the writer’s capacity for 
sustained effort, and their promise appears likely for ever to lack 
fulfilment. External evidence would hardly justify us in assigning 
either their merits or demerits to a study of the classics. As a 
matter of fact, even in these days of the higher education, very few 
women have read their Homer or their Plato, and still fewer are as 
ready with their Horace as Mr. Gladstone. Certainly the late 
Master of Balliol has tempted a fair number to give an opinion upon 
the Platonic philosophy, but even those who have got beyond the 
community of wives are seldom sound upon anything except the 
myth of the Final Judgment. Add to these philosophic studies a 
translation of Sophocles and perhaps a doubtful struggle with a 
play or two in the original ; you will then have summed up pretty 
completely the Greek reading of any woman, even a woman who 
writes. Latin disturbs her even less; it is thought to be less 
closely associated with culture, and it can obviously have no con- 
nection with the “new Hellenism ”’ for which she sighs. 

This she gets chiefly from a mis-reading of Mr. Pater, together 
with a closer study of poets like Mr. Swinburne and Mr. William 
Morris, or prose essayists of the school of Mr. J. A. Symonds. A 
faithful literary census, based perhaps on returns got from hypnotised 
subjects, would, I suspect, result in a list of authors strangely like 
Max Nordau’s collection of literary degenerates, For the first places, 
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probably Ibsen and Tolstoi would be the chief competitors, though 
it is hinted that the second is already a little out of date. A classifi- 
cation by languages would put French first, and all the rest in com- 
parison nowhere, so that Decadents, Diabolists, Parnassians, Sym- 
bolists, e¢ hoc genus omne, tread close upon the heels of the Scandi- 
navian and Russian degenerates. But the internal evidence afforded 
by jin de siecle literature itself is even stronger than the presumption 
against a classical education, which can be based upon experience. 
A want of balance, a deficient sense of proportion with a resulting 
lack of humour, and a total absence of any sort of reticence in the 
expression of emotion, are its most characteristic notes. Nothing 
could be farther from the well-balanced serenity of the classical 
spirit, with its instinct for proportion and its love of restraint. 
What would become of the misnamed Independent Theatre if it were 
forced to conform to the Greek canons of dramatic art ? and where 
would the new Hellenists be if they realised that there were other 
schools of philosophy in Greece besides the Cyrenaics and Epicureans? 
Truly, Mr. Pater has been evil-entreated by his disciples. Then, 
was it not the breeze which sets from Norway that wafted to us the 
last two stories of Key Notes, to take only one out of innumerable 
instances ? Where but in Ibsen’s Ghosts shall we find a parallel for 
the symptoms of the dying drunkard? And is not the creator of 
Nora responsible for ‘the little woman with the great soul,” who 
glides out of her garments in our presence, and invites us to share so 
many of the mysteries of the toilet? Perhaps there is a Parisian 
echo in the scented grey gloves, size five and three-quarters, which 
strew the paths of her romance; but surely the frames of white 
Aspinall, mounted in blue plush, which encase the portraits of the 
men who dared her to defy the world, can belong only to the taste 
of the barbaric North. But there are other than Northern influences 
at work. Even in its deepest depths of degradation, French art 
generally contrives to shroud the corpse of sensuality in the fair, 
white linen garment of a beautiful style. Most of the women 
who dissect their souls in the pages of the Yellow Book, or in the 
novel with or without a purpose, have caught more than a pass- 
ing echo of the saving grace of words. Like the impressionist 
school of artists, they can seize the pictorial moment, and record 
a fleeting phase with a technical skill that often disarms the hostile 
critic. 

Probably there are about as many definitions of impressionism as 
there are art critics. For the moment, however, let it stand for the 
portrayal, and hence the culture, of the emotions ; or, if you prefer 
the phrase, for “living one’s own life.” The two definitions are more 
nearly related than appears at first sight. To represent emotion, 
say the modern sensualists, you must experience it; the literary 
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artist or, indeed, any artist, must multiply his sensations as far as 
possible, regardless of whether they bring him pleasure or pain, and 
leaving their moral bearing wholly out of account. It is a new ren- 
dering of tout savoir, c’est tout pardonner, or, perhaps, the phrase 
should be tout savoir, c’est tout pouvoir. Probably a woman will not 
have to make great efforts. Emotion fills so large a place already 
in the life, even of the normal woman, that it is scarcely surprising 
if its empire is soon supreme over the abnormal. If to be a creature 
of impulse is to be a mental degenerate, what woman can hope to be 
saved? Certainly no one who reads “ Degeneration” and yields to 
the fascinating pastime of classifying her acquaintances under their 
appropriate forms of mania; for her own turn must come, and then 
she is bound to become an egomaniac, if to be an egomaniac is to 
dwell upon your internal experiences. And there are so many 
women of leisure with a taste for general reading. Why should 
France find its literary degenerates almost entirely amongst men? 
Probably the population statistics could solve the problem. French- 
women either have something better to do than to analyse their own 
emotions and to indulge in erotic hallucinations, or at least if they 
choose that form of indulgence they do not confide it to the world. 
In England we are less happy. There are no mariages de convenance, 
or, at least, if there are, we do not admit it. Even if the system 
were introduced, where should we find the necessary partners, if 
one little literary year can’ bring us ‘‘ A Superfluous Woman,” a 
“ One too Many,” and a host of “Odd Women”? With remark- 
able inconsistency the ‘‘odd” women invariably propose to in- 
terpret “living their own life” as living a life d deux. If they 
are really “odd,” it is a little difficult to know how they are all 
going to manage it; but it is at least consoling to learn that for 
the literary imagination there is no such thing as a “ superfluous 
woman,” she is merely a sacrifice to the exigencies of finding a new 
and striking title. 

Seriously, however, a woman must have something upon which to 
expend her emotions. The source of the evil is to be sought in her 
detachment from family life, rather than in her excess of feeling. 
Can anything be more ludicrous or more pitiable than her attempt 
to inaugurate her own life by abandoning at the outset the very 
conditions of living it? Having shaken off the claims upon her 
affection with which she was first surrounded, she has to set about 
creating fresh ones, or to revert to the original state of nature. 
Only to become a pure individualist of the school of Hobbes is cer- 
tainly to mistake atavism for progress, and consequently to qualify 
as a degenerate. Moreover, the capacity for indignation, which 
makes so many women perpetual protestants, is bound to find some 
object for attack, ‘The degenerate subject,” says Max Nordau, 
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“selects among the arrangements of civilisation such as are either 
immaterial or distinctly suitable in order to rebel against them.” 
If marriage hardly falls under the first category, the advancing wis- 
dom of mankind through centuries of evolution has generally included 
it under the second. ‘To the /in-de-siécle authoress, however, this 
“distinctly suitable”’ arrangement is the head and front of society’s 
offending. With the instinct of a true degenerate, and with weari- 
some iteration, she rings the changes on this single theme. The 
slavery of the marriage yoke, the mutual rights of men and women, 
and their growing mutual disgust, the degradation of the wife who 
is made her husband’s plaything, her undue exaltation at the expense 
of her bolder sisters, who are prepared to follow nature and defy 
convention, and finally the delirious fancies of the victims of sex 
mania; we know the weary round, and would fain leave it behind 
us forever. Gladly would we replace the divine right of instinct as 
an article of faith by a wholesome revival of the obsolete and unscien- 
tific doctrine of original sin. These literary phenomena may be pure 
madness, but for all Max Nordau’s theories there is something to be 
said just now for a re-introduction of the devil. Mephistopheles has 
been too much forgotten of late to the great detriment of the Fausts 
who, in olden days, supposed themselves responsible for having 
entered upon his service. 

Still, no doubt, Max Nordau is within his rights if he chooses to 
call heartless seltishness egomania, and unbounded conceit megalo- 
mania. At any rate it would be a little hard to deny the prophet 
of degeneracy his own obsessions. If, as he says, “A sane man 
perceives little and rarely his internal excitations, but always and 
clearly his external impressions,’ most of the newer school of 
women writers are undoubtedly insane. Nor is the experience of 
experts in insanity without significance in this connection. Mr. 
Havelock Ellis has collected a large amount of testimony as to 
the peculiar forms which madness takes amongst women; it 
goes to prove that “in all forms of acute insanity the sexual 
element is more prominently shown in women than in men.” 
Mr. Ellis adds, however, that the liability has its compensations. 
Though ‘the affectability of women exposes them to very diabo- 
lical manifestations, it is also the source of what is most angelic in 
woman. Poets have racked their brains to express and to account for 
this mixture of heaven and hell. We see that the key is really a 
very simple one; both the heaven and hell of women are but aspects 
of the same physiological affectability. Seeing this, we may sve 
too that those worthy persons who are anxious to cut off the devil’s 
tail might find, if they succeeded, that they had also shorn the angel 
of her wings.” Was Shakespeare anticipating this pronouncement 
of modern science when he put those piteous songs into poor 
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Ophelia’s mouth, or was it a mere accident which added this faith- 
ful companion picture to his tragic study of ‘a noble mind 
o’erthrown ” in its struggle with a time out of joint ? 

May the angel soon tind her wings again, or may she, at least, 
keep her diabolical manifestations out of print. Tolstoi, at his 
worst, is almost preferable to the flood of literature professing to lay 
bare the mysteries of sex with a daring only possible to a shameless 
depth of ignorance. Few people are without the germs of possible 
disease; but are the confused and morbid imaginings, which the 
sane hide deep within their breast, to be offered to the world at 
large as the discovery of a privileged few? To be silly and sinful 
is not necessarily to be singular. We commend this consideration 
to the authoress of Theodora. 

But, perhaps, women ought to be forgiven much of their want of 
balance for the sake of what they have suffered from over rapid 
emancipation. If the century as a whole has progressed by leaps 
and bounds, women have advanced at an almost immeasurable speed. 
Small wonder, therefore, that their self-control has not kept pace 
with the demands upon their nervous energy. When half-education 
has given way to a completer training, and when the independent 
woman attains the years which bring the philosophic mind, perhaps 
she may discover new objects upon which to expend her emotions, 
and may be content, therefore, to forego the psychological analysis 
of passion. After all, sex mania in art and literature can be but a 
passing phase, and possibly the modern heroine’s admirable manner 
of expressing herself may outlast her repulsive qualities, to the 
exceeding great benefit of literature and of society. In a genera- 
tion more the degenerate may be a mere sporadic survival, little 
likely to persist amid a race endowed with sound minds and healthy 
nerves. Dy that time probably even theatrical managers will recog- 
nise that of all things there cometh satiety, and that the woman 
with a past is no exception to this golden rule. 

Meanwhile let us be grateful to Dr. Nordau for his display of 
graphomania. It is not every higher degenerate whose passion for 
writing has made him so entertaining a critic. Or if there is really 
more method in his madness let moralists be left to find it out. In 
literature, as in bonnets, fashion is for ever turning the old into the 
new, and who knows whether the wheel may not come again full 
circle with a Shakespeare at the top and a Maeterlinckian echo far 
beneath his feet ? 


JANET EK. LP oGARTH. 
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TRUCK LEGISLATION AND THE HOME SECRETARY’S 
BILL. 


TuERE has been for some time past a consensus of opinion amongst 
those who follow the course of industrial legislation, that an 
amendment of the statutes relating to Truck is imperative. That 
opinion gathered strength from a recent decision of the highest 
Court of Appeal in the kingdom, and found expression, so far as 
the labour-world is concerned, in an unanimous resolution of the 
last Trades Union Congress in favour of an alteration of the law. 
On the Ist of March a Bill to amend the Truck Acts was intro- 
duced by the Home Secretary and read for the first time. In 
the following pages an attempt is made to set forth certain aspects 
of the question, and to consider whether the proposed measure will 
tend to diminish or increase the difficulties that undoubtedly sur- 
round the subject. One preliminary observation appears necessary, 
namely, that Truck legislation is directed, not at the ideal employer, 
but at grasping or dishonest masters, who may be confidently stated 
to form a minority of the employing class. 

As regards barter contracts, which may be styled the question of 
Truck proper, they are not within the scope of this paper. The 
clauses in the Truck Acts of 1831 and 1887 dealing with the point 
have worked satisfactorily, and, speaking generally and without 
reference to exceptional localities, the mischiefs aimed at by the 
Legislature under this head have disappeared. What we have to 
consider are deductions or “ off-takes” from wages, as they are 
sometimes termed, other than Truck proper. In the course of the 
argument it will be requisite to examine the deductions permitted 
by statute and case law. For the moment it will be sufficient to 
state that whereas the Truck Acts appear to allow certain definite 
deductions and no others, a vast number have been introduced by 
express decisions of the courts, by custom of trade, or by tacit 
consent of employees. 

As to many of these deductions our knowledge is deficient. The 
Truck Commission that issued their report in 1871—which may be 
viewed as the /ocus classicus for some of the grosser forms of Truck 
exaction—merely touched the fringe of this question, the subject of 
“off-takes”’ being avowedly brought forward in an imperfect state. 
In fact, their attention was only specially directed to an investiga- 
tion of a peculiar form of deduction that prevailed in the hosiery 
trade under the name of “ frame-rent.” It is significant, however, 
that the Commissioners contemplated that some inquiry would be 
hereafter necessary into the matter of deductions, and even hinted 
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that, where Truck proper had been abandoned, off-takes might 
furnish a new mode of deriving similar indirect profits. With the 
exception of the short enactment styled the Hosiery Manufacture 
Wages Act, 1874 (37 & 38 Vict. c. 48), being an Act to provide for 
the payment of wages without stoppage in that industry, and which 
will be presently more fully discussed, no further legislative measure 
was passed to amend the general law of Truck till 1887, in spite of 
the assertion by the Truck Commissioners that existing provisions 
on the point of deductions were unintelligible, and had been the 
subject of conflicting interpretation. Moreover, there has hitherto 
been no systematic inquiry regarding the nature and extent of 
deductions, though certain industries and localities have been dealt 
with from time to time, notably Scotland by Mr. Redgrave in 1887; 
various employments in which women are engaged, in the Blue 
Book on “ Employment of Women,” compiled by the Lady Assis- 
tant Commissioners in 1893; and the wholesale clothing trade ina 
short note by Miss Abraham in March, 1894. Nor did the last 
Labour Commission make any report upon this matter, in spite of 
the numerous references to deductions scattered throughout the 
evidence. It is impossible within the compass of an article, to pre- 
sent the various grievances complained of under this head by repre- 
sentatives of the wage-earners. Those who do not already possess 
expert knowledge may be referred to the valuable index and synopsis 
issued by the Labour Commissioners, as a ready means of acquiring 
some information upon the subject. 

But, apart from any special facts on record regarding deductions 
from wages, it is only necessary to point to those that are permitted 
by the Truck Statutes, and by the cases decided upon those Statutes, 
to show in what a chaotic condition the law stands, and how urgently 
it demands amendment. What, then, are the deductions that 
appear to be expressly authorised by the Truck Acts? They are 
set out in Section 23 of the Act of 1831, and in Sections 7, 8, 9 of 
the Amending Act, 1887, the gist of those sections being as 
follows :— 


(A) For Rent :— 
If—The agreement for deduction be in writing and signed by the 
workman. 


(B) For Medicine, Medical Attendance :— 
If—i. The agreement for deduction be in writing and signed by 
the workman. 
2. The employer once a year submits accounts to be audited by 
two auditors, both appointed by the workmen. 
(c) For Fuel :— 
If—1. The agreement for deduction be in writing and signed by the 
workman. 
2. The deduction does not exceed the real and true value. 
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(p) For Materials, Tools, Implements :— 


If—1. To be used by the workman in his occupation as a miner. 
2. The agreement for deduction be in writing, and signed by 
the workman. 
3. The deduction does not exceed the real and true value. 


In addition— 


4. In the case of tools, if employer once a year submits accounts 
to beaudited by twoauditors, both appointed by the workmen. 

5. In case of sharpening and repairing tools, if the agreement for 
deduction is separate from the conditions of hiring. 

(E) Hay, Corn, Provender :-— 
If—1. To be consumed by any beast of burden to be employed by 

the workman in his occupation. 

2, The agreement for deduction be in writing, and signed by the 
workman. 

3. Deduction does not exceed real and true value. 


(F) Victuals :— 
If—1. Dressed under the roof of the employer, and then consumed 
by workman. 
2. Agreement for deduction be in writing, and signed by the 
workman. 


(@) Education of Children :— 


If—1. Agreement for deduction be in writing, and signed by the 
workman, 

. Employer once a year submits accounts to be audited by two 
auditors, both appointed by the workman. 

. Workman may choose his own state-inspected school, and 
have school-fees for his children paid to same extent 
other workmen, i.e., whose children are sent to schoo 
chosen by employer. 


bo 


ce 


And lastly, though this is somewhat doubtful, it appears that, by 
virtue of Section 24 of the Act of 1831, and Section 3 of the Act of 
1887, an employer may advance money to a workman for contribution 
to friendly societies or savings banks, or during sickness or for 
education, and may deduct such advances from wages. 

So much for specific deductions under the Truck Acts; we have 
now to deal with the modifications introduced into those Acts by 
Courts of Law. 

It will serve no useful purpose to review the earlier decisions ; 
it will be sufficient to draw attention to the latest case—the leading 
authority on the question—Hewlett v. Allen, decided in the highest 
Court of Appeal, in 1894, at which time the Truck Act of 1831 had 
been in force for considerably more than half a century, and had 
frequently engaged the learning and acumen of the bench. 

The facts were extremely simple. A workwoman in the confec- 
tionery trade had agreed with her employer to make a contribution 
toa sick club, and for some time had submitted to deductions from 
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wages for that purpose. On being dismissed from service she sued 
to recover these deductions as having been made illegally. The 
matter was tried by four courts in succession, all of whom differed in 
their interpretation of the law; and the spectacle of eminent legal 
authorities at grave issue with one another upon the construction of 
Acts passed to protect the interests of the wage-earning classes, 
serves to emphasise the need of introducing simplicity and harmony 
into the provisions of those enactments. The final decision was 
against the appellant Hewlett, the workwoman in question. Passing 
over the subtle judgment of Lord Bowen in the court below, the 
following propositions may be deduced from Lord Herschell’s judg- 
ment in the House of Lords :— 


1. He expressed no opinion as to whether a contribution to a sick club was 
a purpose for which deduction was authorised under Sections 23, 24 of the Act 
of 1831. 

2. He concurred with Lord Bowen that Section 3 of the Act of 1831 pro- 
hibited deductions. 

3. Ile concurred with Lord Bowen that a qualification must be imported 
into this prohibition, that qualification being (in Lord Herschell’s view) that 
the prohibition could not be taken to extend to a deduction authorised by 
the workman, save where such deduction took the form of a payment in goods 
instead of in coin. 

4. Contrary to Lord Bowen he held that, by virtue of this qualification, 
the deduction for a contribution to a sick club was not an illegal, null, and 
void payment within section 3 of the Act of 1831, and that the contract for 
such deduction was not an illegal, null, and void contract within section 1 of 
that Act. 

5. He expressed no opinion as to whether, if the deduction were an illegal, 
null, and void payment, it could be pleaded as a set-off. 


Curiously enough Lord Bowen had held that though the deduction 
was an illegal, null and void payment, the employer could plead it 
as a set-off under general law, because it had been made with the 
acquiescence of the workman. 


6. In regard to Section 2 of the Act of 1831 (relating to contracts of service), 
he concurred with Lord Bowen that it prohibited a contract binding a work- 
man to submit to a deduction. 

7. He concurred with Lord Bowen that set-offs not expressly excluded were 
available to the employer. 


8. That, such being the case, employers could plead that payment had been 
authorised by the workman, and that such a set-off was valid. 


Now, it will be evident that, by this decision, any safeguards with 
reference to deductions introduced into the Act of 1831 have been 
grievously impaired. The qualification read into the Act by Lord 
Herschell seems to cut away almost the whole foundation of that 
enactment. To the ordinary lay mind the Acts would appear to 
mean that all deductions from wages, with the exception of those 
specially permitted under certain safeguards, are illegal. By Lord 
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Herschell’s judgment any deduction authorised by the workman, and 
not relating to goods, is legal, without any of the limitations attached 
to such deductions as are expressly saved by the Truck Acts. The 
anomalous situation thus created has been forcibly described in the 
following Opinion that I have had the privilege of perusing :—: 


“The Act in general terms forbids contracts to make any deductions, but is 
to be construed to mean that deductions, if authorised by the workman, and 
not relating to goods, are legal. The law makes illegal and null an agree- 
ment, entered into at the commencement of the service, for deductions from 
wages, on the presumption that the agreement was forced on the workman ; it 
also confers on the workman a right to claim the deductions; and then it 
allows the claim to be barred on the ground that, subsequently to the agree- 
ment, and whilst still in the employer’s service, the workman has voluntarily 
authorised the deductions to be made. ‘The law first makes it an offence for 
an employer to enter into an agreement for the deductions, and then, when he 
has committed the offence, leaves him almost invariably in the possession of 
the fruits of it. The prohibition of contracts for deductions is deprived of 
almost all its force by the application of the doctrine of set-off whenever the 
same deductions, if not relating to goods, have been authorised by the work- 
man. Altogether, as prohibitory of deductions, the law appears narrow, 
dubious, complex and ineffectual.” 


Such being the state of the law, the Home Secretary had to con- 
front the arduous question of suggesting some adequate remedy. 
His Bill has at least the merit of brevity, as it extends to only four 
sections. It was introduced, as it were, by way of postscript to an 
admirable scheme of reform, the ‘Factories and Workshops Bill,” 
but it falls far short of that measure, both as regards boldness of 
conception and practical sagacity. What should have been the chief 
aim of any new legislation in this direction? Obviously to evolve 
some degree of order out of existing chaos, to alleviate friction be- 
tween employers and employed, and to place the workman upon a 
sounder financial footing. How does the Bill stand in these respects ? 
The first point that arrests attention is the absence of any attempt to 
enlarge the scope of Truck law in order to include those now 
debarred from its provisions. The old definition is retained of a 
workman as defined by the “Employer’s and Workman’s Act, 1875,” 
from which various classes of wage-earners have been excluded by 
decisions of the courts, such as omnibus conductors, tramcar drivers, 
grocers’ assistants, goods guards, and others; nor are shop-assistants 
allowed the benefit of the Acts, though they appear, from the evidence 
collected by the lady Assistant Commissioners to suffer in many 
cases from exorbitant deductions. 

In order to remove this anomaly, a far better definition of “work- 
man,” for the purpose of a Truck Act, may be found in the “ Em- 
ployer’s Liability Bill, 1894,” omitting therefrom seamen, whose 
wages are regulated by the Merchant Shipping Act. Clause 10 of that 
Bill received the assent of both Houses of Parliament, and with the 
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suggested omission, runs as follows: “The expression workman 
includes every person who has entered into or works under a con- 
tract of service or apprenticeship with an employer in the United 
Kingdom . . . whether the contract is express or implied, or js 
oral or in writing.” 

I pass on to a consideration of Subsection 1 in Section 1 of 
the Bill, which must be quoted verbatim, with a view to making any 
criticism of it intelligible :— 


‘* A contract made by a workman with his employer for any deduction from 
the gross sum coutracted to be paid by the employer to the workman, or for 
any payment by the workman to the employer, for or in respect of fines, or 
for or in respect of materials, the use of tools or machines, standing room, 
light, heat, or any other matter or thing to be done or provided by the em- 
ployer in relation to the work or labour of the workman, shall be illegal, null, 
and void, unless— 


(a) the contract is evidenced by a memorandum in writing signed by the 
workman; and 

(4) the deduction or charge authorised by the contract is reasonable, having 
regard to all the circumstances of the case.” 


Now in regard to this Subsection, we must bear in mind that the 
Act, when passed, has by Section 4 to be construed together with 
the Truck Acts, 1831 and 1887, as one Act, and the mental per- 
plexity of an average employer or workman who attempts to define 
his legal position in respect of deductions or contracts for deductions 
under the Acts in question, and the cases decided upon them, is 
grievous to contemplate. Nor will his difficulties abate when he 
endeavours to elucidate the meaning of the words “ in relation to the 
work or labour of the workman.” Does this include deductions for 
rent, or medicine and medical attendance, or fuel, or education of 
children, or compulsory benefit societies under their different forms? 
Apparently not ; but surely, in any amending measure, it was desir- 
able to have some clear statement as to the legality of deductions for 
the last-named object, at any rate—having regard to the case of 
Hewlett v. Allen, and to the fact that the highest Court of Appeal 
has declined to express an opinion as to whether a contribution toa 
sick club is a purpose for which deductions are authorised under 
existing Truck legislation. Is the old wrangle on this head between 
employers and employed to continue for ever ? 

Moreover, from another aspect, much of this Subsection is objec- 
tionable, as it tends to give legislative sanction, under specified con- 
ditions, to a variety of deductions, many of which have hitherto 
seemed to be of extremely doubtful legality, and have been only 
exacted in a faltering, and, as it were, apologetic manner. Viewed 
from this standpoint the Bill, so far from removing grievances that 
prevail, actually creates fresh ones. 
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Nor is the qualification attached by clause (a), that the contract 
must be evidenced by a memorandum in writing signed by the work- 
man, of much value. The man who cannot by himself resist being 
made to pay, can equally not resist being made to agree to pay. If he is 
strong enough to make his own terms, there is no need for any pro- 
hibition at all; if he is not strong enough to make his own terms in 
words spoken, he is no stronger to make them in words written. 

The adjective ‘ reasonable,” again, used in clause (4), appears to 
require limitation. Some such expression as “reasonably neces- 
sary for the conduct of the employer’s business,” would possibly 
mitigate the onerous responsibility imposed upon factory inspectors, 
who have, amongst their multifarious duties, to enforce the Truck 
statutes, but even when thus qualified there is grave danger that this 
clause will prove impracticable. 

The second Subsection to Section 1 (referring back to the 
deductions and payments specified in the first Subsection) runs as 
follows :— 

“Any such deduction or payment, and any claim, defence, set-off, or 
counter-claim by the employer in respect of any such contract, shall not be 
lawful, unless particulars in writing, showing the nature and items of the 


deduction or payment made, are supplied to the workman on each occasion 
when the deduction or payment is made.” 


This is without doubt a valuable provision, as it will enable the 
workman to ascertain readily what deductions are to be made from 
his wages. Buta further clause is required binding the employer 
to keep particulars in writing of the deductions made, which shall 
be open to the perusal of the factory inspectors on demand. In the 
absence of such a provision the Subsection will tend to become a 
dead letter, as few, if any, employees would risk taking the initiative 
in the matter. 

The remaining three sections of the Bill do not call for any com- 
ment, but it should be noted that the Truck Commissioners of 1871 
recommended that an intelligible abridgment of the Act should be 
required to be posted in the pay and advance offices of works to 
which it applied, with a notice of the person to whom application 
should be made in cases of grievance. The recommendations, how- 
ever, of these Commissioners, both as regards this and other points, 
appear to have been almost entirely ignored. 

If the foregoing criticism of the Bill is just, the measure can 
hardly be said to err on the side of harmony and simplicity. In its 
present form, indeed, it seems destined to produce discord rather 
than peace. The pressing question at the moment is whether the 
House of Commons should accept the Bill for what it is worth and 
endeavour to reform it in Committee, or should reject it as merely 
adding a portion of patchwork to the grotesque fabric of Truck 
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law. The existing statutes on the subject appear to be destitute 
of any leading principle, being the fruit of piecemeal and hap. 
hazard legislation ; and with regard to the actual framework, ap 
entirely new enactment appears to be called for, and not merely an 
amendment of those that exist. The language of the Act of 1831 js 
archaic and cumbrous, and should be expunged from the statute. 
book, the force and effect of the provisions relating to barter or 
Truck proper being embodied in modern shape. The Amending 
Act of 1887, again, was confessedly a compromise, and was more. 
over much hampered during its passage through Parliament. But 
things have altered since Mr. Bradlaugh undertook the task of 
piloting that measure through the House. All of us alike now 
profess to be sympathetic on labour questions, nor are they the pre- 
rogative of any special party. Indeed the time seems ripe for fram- 
ing a Bill on broad and intelligible lines, that shall apply to “ work- 
men” (with the exception of seamen) as defined in the “Enm- 
ployer’s Liability Bill, 1894,’ and two points demand considera. 
tion, the jist being, whether we can derive any guidance from 
existing law, the second whether we can discover any principle upon 
which to base further legislation. 

On the first head it is suggested that an effective lead has been 
given by the Hosiery Manufacture Wages Act, 1874. That was a 
measure passed primarily to put a stop to deductions for frame-rents 
that had been prevalent in that industry, but its provisions, as will 
be seen immediately, embrace deductions of almost every kind. The 
Truck Commissioners in 1871—like their predecessors in a commis- 
sion that sat in 1855—recommended the abolition of frame-rents 
because an indirect profit accrued thereby to the employers of manu- 
facturing labour beside and beyond the profit arising from the sale 
of goods. The employers who gave evidence saw great difficulties 
in the way of any such action, but the enactment in question has 
been effectual in its operation, and has practically terminated dis- 
putes in the hosiery trade. 

By the first section of this Act “in all contracts for wages the 
full and entire amount of all wages and earnings of labour in the 
hosiery manufacture, shall be actually and positively made payable 
in net, in the current coin of the realm, and not otherwise, without 
any deduction or stoppage of any description whatever, save and 
except for bad and disputed workmanship.” 

By the second section, “all contracts to stop wages, and all con- 
tracts for frame-rents and charges, between employer and artificers, 
shall be and are hereby declared to be illegal, null and void.” 

The wide sweep of these sections is noticeable, but, strange to say, 
by Section 3 a penalty is merely imposed for deductions for frame- 
rents, standing and other charges, and not for deductions generally, 
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thus leaving other deductions, except those saved by the Act, in the 
position of being illegal, but still not the subject of penalty. With 
reference to this Act, it is difficult to give any adequate reason, apart 
from the frame-rent question, for its being made applicable to the 
hosiery industry alone, and it may serve as a useful precedent. 
Moreover the indirect and double profit on the part of the employer, 
at which it is aimed, will often meet us again when we approach the 
consideration of specific deductions in detail. 

Our next step is to suggest the principle that should underlie any 
legislation on the subject of deductions. The following proposition 
isadvanced as likely to afford a good working basis for legislative 
action. 

“An employer shall be allowed to make any deduction from 
wages that is reasonably necessary for the conduct of his business.” 

By the light of this principle it is proposed to test the deductions 
already set forth as authorised by the Truck Acts and the judicial 
interpretation of those Acts. 


lst.—As to Lent. 

Is the occupation by the workman of a particular house, or a house 
belonging to his employer, a reasonable necessity for the employer 
in the conduct of his business? This question must be answered in 
the negative. Such an arrangement is often a convenience both to 
workman and employer, but it is open to grave abuse. The tenant, 
for example, may be afraid to complain if the house is unsanitary, or 
not worth the rent that is deducted. In short, there may be as much 
extortion in letting a house as in selling materials. Why, again, 
should the employer be placed in a different and more advantageous 
position than other owners of property of this nature, who have to 
collect their rent as they can ? 

The case of the agricultural labourer has not been overlooked. 
The cottage accommodation, which is often a feature in his hire, is 
usually given as something in addition to a fixed wage, and the 
latter varies in amount according as such accommodation is supplied 
or withheld. But no deduction from wages for the rent of such 
cottage appears to be customary. Should it, however, be deemed 
advisable to exempt the agricultural or any other class from certain 
provisions of Truck legislation, the machinery is provided in the latter 
portion of Section 10 of the Truck Act, 1887, by which it is lawful 
for ler Majesty, by an order in Council, to suspend the operation of 
certain clauses in that Act in specified cases. 


2Qnd.—As to Medicine and Medical Attendance. 


Here the question of the reasonableness of a deduction is more 
doubtful, and in remote and isolated districts it may well come 
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within the principle enunciated. But many grievances are com. 
plained of in connection with this matter : for instance, that men 
have no voice in the appointment of a doctor; that he is often a 
young relative of the employer, jobbed in and incompetent for his 
duties ; that the employer looks upon him as his servant, and makes 
the men pay for his attendance on his own family. Why, it is said, 
should a master dictate to his workmen the precise medical man to 
be consulted, any more than where he should buy his boots, clothes, 
or food? On this subject we require fuller knowledge, but it js 
noticeable that even in 1871 the Truck Commissioners contemplated 
that a time might come when both medical and educational “ off. 
takes”’ would in the natural course of events be unnecessary. Has 
that time arrived or not ? 


drd.—As to Fuel. 


Whether by this term is meant fuel for the home consumption of 
the workman, or fuel to be used by him in the course of his work, 
in neither case should any deduction be allowed. 

Fuel, in the former sense, would doubtless be supplied chiefly in 
the coal-mining industry, and there have been bitter complaints by 
the men of the quantity and quality of coals that are given against 
deductions. The practice is objectionable, both because it tends to 
provide friction, and because it throws temptation in the path of 
weak-kneed employers to which it is unfair to subject them ; and on 
principle it is indefensible. 

Fuel, when interpreted to mean fuel to be used by the workman 
in the course of his employment, opens out a series of deductions 
that seem to have crept in under this head, such as deductions for 
gas; for fire for the purpose of heating irons in the boot and shoe 
and the tailoring trades; deductions for light and motive power in 
a variety of trades, and analogous deductions. Deductions for gas or 
fire, whether for heating or for lighting, are alike difficult to justify. 
The wage-earner is being charged for an expense that is necessary 
for and incidental to the due equipment of a factory or workshop, 
and no good reason can be advanced for shifting the burden of it on 
to his shoulders, The mere suggestion that such a charge acts as 
a check upon waste is futile. No employer is entitled to impose a 
general tax upon all his staff, in order to recoup himself for the wasteful 
propensities of some of them. He must discover some fairer method 
of dealing with the mischief. With reference to deductions for 
motive power or steam power, it is argued that they are equitable, 
because, by virtue of the “power” introduced at the cost of the 
master, the worker is enabled to earn higher wages, and that, conse- 
quently, the master should be reimbursed his outlay for this enhanced 
remuneration. Such reasoning appears to be unsound. The intro- 
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duction of steam power into a factory arises, it is submitted, not so 
much from a desire to better the position of the wage-earner as from 
an attempt by the employer to enlarge his business operations by 
increasing his product. That increase of product swells his profits, 
and is he to be permitted to receive a further indirect profit from his 
workmen because the changes effected have incidentally augmented 
their wages? By a parity of reasoning he should be asked to sup- 
port those men who may have been displaced by his labour-saving 
machinery. 


4.—As to Materials, Tools, and Implements. 


By the express language of the Act, deductions are lawful in 
respect to these points in the mining industry alone. But as regards 
materials, they are frequent in other trades, and have been the 
source of many disputes. Moreover, the Courts have given their 
sanction to the practice, and have decided that workers may be com- 
pelied to provide, at their expense, materials actually used in the 
goods sold to customers. Further, these materials have, in some 
instances, to be bought from the employer by the workman at a 
figure that is alleged to be often far in excess of the market price. 
Here then is a custom that leaves a wide door open for imposition ; 
itisa custom tainted with many of the vices of the old barter contract, 
imposing, as it does, upon the workman a second deal with his 
master, in which the latter sells his goods at his own valuation. 
The argument advanced in support of it is that it is most essential 
that materials—whether in the form of thread, or cotton, or glue— 
should be sound and good; that if workmen are allowed to bring 
these things themselves, they will purchase rubbish and injure the 
business; that, therefore, it is necessary for the employer to sell 
them and deduct the price from wages. Setting aside for the 
moment the consideration of the mining industry, which has special 
features of its own, it is hard to see why, say, in the tailoring trade, 
the master who gives the stuff for the men to make up in their own 
homes without any deduction, should not also supply the sewings, 
needles, and thread, &c., without deduction. In home work such 
deductions have, undoubtedly, more warrant for their adoption ; 
in factories and work-shops they appear to be without justification. 
But in whatever form they exist they have been a fertile cause of 
friction, and should be abolished if it is feasible. That saving clause 
must be introduced because, in mining and cognate industries, where 
gunpowder, dynamite, oil, and the like materials are used, it may be 
of the utmost importance that the quality shall be exactly that 
required by the nature of the work, that the care of it, in the interest 
of the safety of the community, shall be under the control of the 
emplover, and that its use shall be economical. In such cases the 
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deduction might fall within the principle of being reasonably neces. 
sary for the conduct of the employer’s business. In other industries 
no deduction for materials, tools, or implements should be permitted, 
If the present system were put a stop to, one of two results would 
follow, either the master would pay a lower fixed wage and supply 
materials free, or supposing (as is hereafter contemplated) that 
deductions be allowed for bad and disputed work, the matter would be 
settled by this means, if the materials used were bad, the same wage 
being paid as now. In either case a revision of existing “ logs” 
would be requisite. 


5th.—As regards deductions for hay, corn, provender, victuals, 
and education. 


They appear to have no sufficient reason for their existence, and 
certainly cannot be ranged under the principle suggested. 


We now approach the consideration of a large class of deductions 
not specifically sanctioned by the Truck Acts, those for compulsory 
benefit societies, whether under the name of Sick Clubs, Accident 
Clubs, Funeral Clubs, cr Pension Clubs. The ruling of Lord 
Herschell that certain deductions, if authorised by the workman, are 
a lawful form of payment to him of his wages, is wide enough to 
embrace deductions for all these purposes. This is a branch of the 
subject that is somewhat well worn, much of the ground having been 
covered, in the course of the past two years, during the debates on 
the Employers’ Liability Bill. . 

Many persons who are not practically acquainted with the lives of 
wage-earners think that a deduction of this sort stands on a different 
footing from those already treated of. The employer who deducts 
for glue, or gas, or steam-power, or cleaning, or thread, or rivets, 
distinctly makes some profit out of the deduction; but the sick- 
club profit—to take a particular instance—appears to return to 
the people who pay. But the rules of many such sick-clubs are 
so drawn, that the employer is not prevented from using the 
capital of the club for his own purposes, so long as he pays the 
claims as they arise. An employer who does use the capital ob- 
viously gains a money advantage—if only the swelling of his 
banking account—and one to which he has no sort of right. 
This is an evil which will be readily admitted. Even, however, 
in cases where the employer deals quite honestly with the fund 
(and it is not suggested that most employers deal otherwise with 
the money which they collect), such a club, confined to the em- 
ployees of one particular firm, is disadvantageous to the worker, 
and builds up, out of the worker’s own pence, an unfair power 
for the employer. For the worker is compelled, as a condition of 
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employment, to make a weekly payment for certain contingent 
benefits which he may or may not desire or need; while the 
employer has the power, by dismissal, of depriving him of all profit 
on all past payments. If the worker leaves voluntarily, he does so 
knowing that he forfeits the value of all his insurance payments ; 
and to take part in a strike involves the same risk. It is clear that 
such clubs impose upon the worker (out of his own money) a penalty 
upon leaving the particular employer who enforces them. 

Nor do these clubs, as is alleged, foster thrift ; on the contrary, 
they impede it. Work-people cannot afford to pay contributions to 
two sick societies, and if they are compelled, as a condition of 
employment, to pay to their master’s private sick club, which may 
or may not be actuarially solvent, and of which, in any case, they 
are liable at any moment to lose the benefit either by the closing of 
the firm or by their own dismissal, they are practically prevented 
from joining any of the sound and permanent friendly societies or 
the savings-banks, to which they can belong during their lives, and 
which, having a much broader basis, can obviously offer greater 
advantages to their members. In point of fact, the man or woman 
who is forced to belong to a private sick club is thereby debarred 
from making permanent or effective provision against sickness ; 
for it is clear that no provision is either permanent or effective which 
can be ended at any moment by the will of another person. Special 
attention may be drawn to the hardship attached to these compul- 
sory societies in the building and similar trades where employment 
is of a very fluctuating character, and men are often engaged for 
only two, six, eight, or ten months, the latter term being a long 
time to be employed by any one particular firm. In such a case the 
man who leaves at the end of his period receives nothing out of the 
fund to which he has been compelled to contribute as a condition of 
employment. 

Deductions that take the shape of fine, whether for bad or dis- 
puted work, or in order to maintain discipline, stand on a some- 
what different footing from the rest, and may well be considered as 
reasonably necessary for the conduct of an employer’s business. In 
the opinion, however, of some masters of much experience the preva- 
lence of this practice indicates a certain want of business capacity. 
There is no mention of fines in the Truck Act, but by Section 11 of 
the Employers’ and Workmen’s Act, 1875, the amount of fines for 
the particular offence of absence or leaving work is limited, in 
the case of “ protected persons” under the Factory Act, to the 
amount of damage thereby sustained by the employer. Upon the 
analogy of this section it is suggested that, in any future Truck 
Act, a provision be inserted that, in the case of such persons, all 
fines, whether they be disciplinary or for bad and disputed work, 
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shall be reasonable, and that the factory inspectors, who, by virtue 
of Section 15 of the Amending Truck Act, 1887, now have to enforce 
the Truck statutes, shall take the initiative in this matter. The 
duties thus imposed would not be an undue burden upon the 
inspectors, and would fall far short of the responsibilities thrust 
upon them by Mr. Asquith’s Bill. 

The case of domestic servants, who, under the definition of “ work- 
man ” above adopted, would come within the scope of Truck legis- 
lation, may seem to offer difficulties. If necessary, the term “ dis- 
ciplinary fine” might be extended to embrace fines levied upon such 
servants for breakages, &c.; but it is submitted that the quasi- 
judicial authority arrogated to themselves by some mistresses is 
entirely without legal warrant. 

Finally, unless the Act is to be made a farce, no contracting out 
of its clauses must be permissible. 

To sum up, then, the instances in which deductions from wages 
might be allowed are as follows :— 


1. For Medicine and Medical Attendance in all industries, if further investi- 
gation seems to justify it. 

2. For Materials, Tools, and Implements, in the mining and cognate indus- 
tries, if further investigation seems to justify it. 

3. For Bad and Disputed Work and Disciplinary Fines, in all industries, 
subject to the safeguard suggested with reference to ‘‘ protected persons” 
under the Factory and Workshops Acts. 


SrePHen N. Fox. 
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GLASGOW—A MODEL MUNICIPALITY. 


NoruinG, to the thoughtful mind, is a more interesting or a more 
hopeful sign of the times than the growing interest which we in 
Great Britain are learning to take in questions of municipal govern- 
ment. Sixty years ago representative municipal government, in 
the sense that we attach to the word to-day, was a thing unknown. 
The towns were then in the hands of the old close corporations. 
The representative principle only received final sanction in 1833, 
in Scotland ; two years later, in England. It has grown up with the 
Victorian era, nor is it the least of the important developments 
that have done the same. Perhaps a cynic might find significance 
in the fact that the real importance of Parliament as an administra- 
tive body has been steadily decreasing during the same period. The 
House of Commons has been more and more given up to the demons 
of speech, irrepressible and leading nowhither, until in this present 
year of grace men are learning to look to the remarkable renascence 
of municipal spirit as the most likely source of the reforms that are 
needed to adjust the conditions of modern life to modern people. 
Even London, whose inherited inertia has combined with her proxi- 
mity to the central authority of the Empire to make her neglect her 
own salvation, has at last awakened to the desirability of good self- 
government, and the consequence is that her inhabitants have, some 
of them at least, ceased to ask, with disdainful scorn, whether 
any good thing could come out of Nazareth or Sunderland. They 
are not unwilling to take counsel from the experience of Berlin and 
Paris, even of Manchester and Glasgow. The whole change that 
has come over the public mind in this respect in the last twenty 
years is admirably expressed in a recent speech of Mr. Chamberlain, 
who has himself contributed to it in no small degree. ‘“ Now,” he 
said, “people are beginning to appreciate the fact that municipal 
government is the most potent agent of social reform, and that it is 
the best instrument by which the wealth aud the influence and the 
ability of the whole community can be concentrated and brought to 
bear in order to relieve the pressing wants of its least fortunate 
members, and in order to raise the general level and standard of the 
whole population.”” There are many towns to-day from which this 
definition might be illustrated. Manchester and Birmingham and 
Bradford are all keen at the work. But Glasgow, whom her citizens 
delight to call the second city of the Empire, assuredly deserves the 
name of first, both in regard to the chronology of modern municipal 
development and to the success with which she has executed all her 
uu2 
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designs. Glasgow was on the crest of the wave of reform which 
began to gather in the cities of the United Kingdom about the 
middle of the century, and she has many lessons to-day to teach 
even her most advanced sisters. ‘Some of these I am now to sketch, 
with apologies for the necessary limitation of my canvas. 

The municipal policy of Glasgow for the last fifty years may be 
defined in words used by her present Lord Provost, Mr. James Bell, 
who is himself an epitome of the social enthusiasm, the business 
capacity and the enterprise that distinguish the city over which he 
rules. It is, in brief, to attempt to make the life of the citizens as 
healthy and as happy as is possible. The Corporation recognise 
three duties as being laid upon them: to fulfil their trust by econo- 
mical administration of the city’s finances ; to improve public health, 
both pliysical and moral ; and to give brightness and the possibility 
of happiness to civic life. There are few residents in Glasgow to- 
day who are unwilling to admit that this rather ambitious pro- 
gramme has been carried out to the full. Good financial manage- 
ment is placed first, partly because the Glasgow Town Council is 
composed of business men who apply the lessons of their practical 
life to their municipal work; partly because (to quote the Lord 
Provost again) their duty “is to the whole body of the citizens 
rather than to individuals, and low rating is the most widespread of 
boons.” The result is that the well-to-do Glasgow hvuseholder 
enjoys his manifold advantages for a rate of little more than half- 
a-crown, while his poorer brother is still more lightly taxed. 
Beyond that, the Glasgow Corporation hold it their duty to 
undertake the supply of those necessaries of life—light, fresh air and 
pure water—which private enterprise cannot generally be trusted 
to provide. Further, they attend to the prevention and cure 
of the moral and physical diseases that always threaten a large 
community. They prefer prevention to cure, and therefore they 
endeavour to give everybody a chance of owning a clean and 
decent home, with fresh air, sunlight, and opportunities of recreation 
for himself and his children. Parks and picture galleries, recrea- 
tion grounds and concerts are supplied by them on a sound commer- 
cial basis. ‘The power of the multiplied penny” is very thoroughly 
understood in Glasgow, where Councillors are accustomed to boast 
that for an infinitesimal fraction in the rates they can give their 
constituents parks and picture galleries that no millionaire could 
afford to own so near the heart of a town. Indeed, if the Chan- 
cellor Oxenstiern had known Glasgow to-day, he would probably 
have instructed his son to go and see with how little expense and 
how little fuss the world could be governed, and so have deprived 
the leader writer of one of his favourite clichés. 

As in the case of most governing bodies which have come into 
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being by evolution, not by creation, the functions of the Glasgow 
Corporation are distributed in a somewhat arbitrary manner. The 
seventy-seven gentlemen who compose the Council meet now as one 
body, now as another, for the discharge of various duties. This 
Proteus-like transformation is a relic of the past that might be 
spared. But there is no difference in the constitution of the 
various ruling bodies, and the Council is really one and indivis- 
ible for all its functions. The administration of the city’s property 
is in the hands of the Town Council, as alsu that of certain 
minor trusts, chiefly educational. Next come the trusts of greater 
importance which are in the hands of the Magistrates and Council 
of the City of Glasgow. Thus we have the City Improvement 
Trust, the Markets Trust, and the Water Trust. The supply of 
gas and electric light, the parks and picture galleries, the public 
baths and wash-houses, and the tramways are also managed by the 
Town Council. That body controls in addition the Mitchell Library, 
a collection of upwards of 100,000 volumes, which Glasgow owes 
to private generosity. Persevering attempts are being made 
to get the Free Libraries Act adopted, but it is one of the few 
blots upon the fame of the city that they have not yet been suc- 
cessful. 

The Corporation adopts the name of the Police Commission in 
order to discharge some of the most important of its duties. Indeed, 
it may be said that the Town Council might perhaps be spared, but 
the Police Commission never could. It has also been said that the 
one corresponds to the spiritual power, the other to the secular arm ; 
but it is not well to push the metaphor too far. The name of the 
Police Commission recalls the old Scottish connection with France 
and the once universal Roman law. It must be taken in the wider 
significance of the Greek woXrre‘a, rather than in the narrower 
sense which England attaches to the word. The duties of the 
Police Commission of Glasgow include the work of the policeman 
proper, of the lamplighter and the fireman—watching and lighting, 
in short; further, the whole of the very important sanitary depart- 
ment, the repair and cleansing of the streets, and the purification 
of sewage before it is sent into the Clyde, a work that is as yet 
only done in part. It has long been contended by certain critics 
that this distinction between the Council and the Police Commission 
is wasteful, since it involves the duplication of certain officials, and 
it is possible that the administration of the city will soon be unified 
in name, as it has long been in reality. But that is another story. 

When an outsider proceeds to look more closely than this Pisgah- 
sight has done into the municipal activities of Glasgow, he finds 
that both in chronological order and in magnitude the water supply 
is the first matter that calls for attention, This has long been a 
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text for the sermons of would-be municipal reformers in other towns. 
The wave of municipal progress that appeared in Great Britain 
about the middle of the century probably arose from the scare that 
was caused by frequent outbreaks of cholera and typhus in the large 
towns. In Glasgow it showed itself in uneasiness about the water 
supply, which was then derived from the comparatively unpolluted 
Clyde. Forty years ago this supply was both impure and limited; 
nasty, though by no means cheap ; and the Corporation decided, with 
some misgivings, to venture on the then unprecedented step of taking 
water for their city from the beautiful and romantic Loch Katrine, 
thirty-five miles distant. The domestic water-rate was then Is. 2d. 
in the pound. In the course of the first sixteen years after the 
introduction of the Loch Katrine water it was reduced to 8d., and 
for the last four years it has stood at 6d. The necessary raising of 
the Loch has destroyed the famous Silver Strand; but Glasgow is 
not so romantic as to think that an offset to the fact that the water, 
“caught within cloudland, is purity itself.’ There is practically an 
unlimited supply for domestic purposes, and in consequence the 
Corporation are able to rejoice over the fact that Glasgow is said to 
use more water per head of her population than any town in the 
kingdom. Only Dublin gets cheaper water, and not even Manchester 
gets it better. 

The finance of the matter, though dry, is practically interesting, 
since it relates to the first experiment in municipal collectivism that 
was made on a big scale in this country. One cannot, unfortunately, 
say of statistics, as Philaminte did of Greek, that with them “ on ne 
peut gater rien”; but on a subject like this the reader must be 
entreated to pardon a certain sprinkling of figures. The capital 
outlay on the waterworks up to 1894, then, was nearly two and a half 
millions sterling. In 1870 a sinking fund was established. Through 
its agency about three-quarters of a million have been paid off up to 
the present time. And this sinking fund will pay off the whole of 
the remaining debt by 1941, when the present waterworks will be the 
unencumbered property of the Corporation. In the meantime the 
supply of water has been immensely increased, the quality vastly 
improved, and the price more than halved. It has been calculated 
that the aggregate saving to the consumer since 1870 amounts to 
more than two-thirds of the debt now outstanding. It has, in short, 
been conclusively proved that municipal management of such a busi- 
ness as the supply of water is compatible with a direct saving of 
money to the consumer and a great improvement in the supply, while 
it is impossible even to guess at the economy in life and coin that 
has been effected by the introduction of the soft, pure, and abundant 
water of Loch Katrine to the crowded city. 

The Water Trust is also about to supply power in the form of 
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water at a pressure of 1,000 lbs. to the square inch, throughout the 
business area of the city. The hydraulic mains will be extremely 
useful in case of fire. Further, the selling of power ought to prove 
another interesting experiment in municipal “ business.” 

Along with water one naturally thinks of gas as another necessary 
of life. Here, too, the Glasgow Corporation have long held the field. 
It was, no doubt, the marked success of their dealing with the water 
that encouraged them to assume control of the lighting of the city. 
In 1869 they took over the production and sale of gas from the two 
private companies which then performed it. The quantity of gas 
sold has since more than trebled, while its price has been corre- 
spondingly decreased. The total debt on the gas works is still nearly 
two millions, but one is credibly assured that this formidable sum 
will be cleared off in twenty-five years from now by the operation of 
the present sinking fund. 

The Corporation have also supplied electric light for the last three 
yaars. Many streets are lighted with it, in a rather pleasing fashion, 
and there are about five hundred private consumers. 

But perhaps the most brilliant affair is the undertaking of 
the tramways. The history of this business is worthy of record. 
The tramways of Glasgow have hitherto been worked by a private 
company which had a lease of them for twenty-three years, that 
expired June 30th, 1894. Some six years ago the Council requested 
the Tramway Company to assent to certain conditions, regu- 
lating, amongst other things, the hours of work of the Company’s 
servants. The Company refused point-blank to do anything of the 
kind. Immediately thereafter it was suggested by some of the more 
advanced Councillors and their friends—especially by their friends— 
that the town should take the tramways into its own hands on the 
expiry of the lease. For some time this proposal was generally 
treated as “ rank Socialism.” But it was not long in commending itself 
tothe citizens. As often happens, the citizen tail wagged the Corpora- 
tion dog, and a speedy volte-face was made by Councillors who 
had been most backward in the matter. The Company, confiding in 
what it fondly considered to be its necessity to the town, refused to 
make any concessions. And so it was determined that the lease 
should not be renewed. One consequence of this was that the Com- 
pany felt itself much injured, and threatened to do its utmost to 
wreck the Council’s business. It was known that the Company was 
going to put omnibuses on all the tramway routes, and to start a 
brisk competition; also that the Council had to begin the service 
without experience, with new men, new plant, and new horses. So 
this notable experiment in municipal tramway management was tried 
under perhaps the most unfavourable conditions that could have 
been selected. 
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It is no light matter for inexperienced men to start a tram. 
way business on a scale that involves 300 cars, 3,000 horses, and 
1,700 men, even with plenty of time in which to prepare. The only 
possible practice that the Corporation could give their men and 
horses was “under difficulties, in tracks temporarily laid down at 
the depot.” Their achievement under the circumstances was little 
short of miraculous. At midnight on June 30 the last of the Com. 
pany’s cars left the lines. At five the next morning those of the 
Corporation began to run. Luckily it was a fine Sunday; still more 
luckily, the citizens were well aware that the experiment was being 
made in their interest, and were lenient judges of the inevitable 
defects of the first few days. The general criticism was, that these 
defects were wonderfully few in number. 


“It was a trial start, and with so many new men and unaccustomed 

horses, some confusion might not unnaturally have been expected. On the 
contrary, however, the service seemed to go like clock-work from the first 
hour. . . . The horses were only given about half work to begin with, and 
this was gradually increased as they became somewhat seasoned. Within two 
months from the start they were able for full work, and the complete service 
of cars was running.”’* 
There was no doubt whatever that the new cars were a vast improve- 
ment upon the old. They were larger, more roomy, and much easier 
of access. The Corporation, besides improving the service, also 
reduced the fares. They introduced the halfpenny fare, hitherto 
unknown ; they extended the penny stage, and made twopence the 
maximum fare. There were not wanting critics to declare that, in 
face of the keen competition of the old company’s ‘buses, this was 
madness, and to prophesy a serious deficit on the first six months. 
The Corporation refused to be discouraged, and gave their servants 
the six-day week, not to exceed sixty hours in all, which the Com- 
pany had steadily declined to concede. 

About two months ago the first opportunity was given for judging 
as to the financial success of the Corporation. To satisfy the very 
general and not unjustifiable curiosity, a trial balance was struck 
for the half-year ending December 31, 1894. The Lord Provost 
announced the gist of this as follows :— 


‘“‘The result is that, after providing for all charges for working, mainten- 
ance of plant (including permanent way), interest, and also payment to the 
Common Good, as arranged, at the rate of £9,000 per annum, the accounts 
still show a credit balance on the six months’ working ; or, to give it perhaps 
in more detail, the revenue has met all working charges, interest on capital, 


the half-year’s payment to the Common Good, upkeep of cars, upkeep of 


(1) Let me here say that this quotation is taken, like so many of my facts, from the 
admirable summary of the year’s work now annually published by the Lord Provost, 
whose innovation may be recommended to the heads of other municipalities ; let me also 
take this opportunity of thanking him and other members and officials of the Corpora- 
tion for the courtesy with which they gave me the information I desired.—G.F. 
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plant and buildings, upkeep of permanent way, covers loss of horses by 
death and horses found unsuitable and sold under cost, and still leaves a 
credit balance; and further, nothing has been placed to capital beyond 
initial expenses incurred prior to 1st July last. It must be kept in mind that 
this result has been achieved with the keep charges of a full stud of horses, 
but as these at lst July were soft and unfit for heavy work, the service was 
begun with only 108 cars, gradually increasing until now about 250 are in 
daily use. All fares have been reduced, on some routes to the extent of 33 
per cent., while, to the great benefit of the people, halfpenny fares have been 
introduced.” 


This result, in face of the opposition of the buses, is enough to 
fill every believer in the possibilities of municipal enterprise with 
gratification, and reflects much credit upon the business powers of 
the men who engineered it. 

It is worth pointing out that the late Tramway Company only 
paid a net rent of about £5,000 a year to the Corporation for the 
use of the streets, so that there is a direct gain in money as well as 
inefficiency. As an indication of the boon conferred by the intro- 
duction of halfpenny fares, I have been allowed to see a table of the 
average number of travellers in a typical week at the various rates. 
From this it appears that, in round numbers, 300,000 passengers 
paid 3d., 600,000 paid 1d., 95,000 paid 13d., and only 20,000 paid 
the maximum fare of 2d. 

It may be supposed that the next step will be to abolish all fares 
above the penny, a plan which will simplify book-keeping, and leave 
the conductor much more leisure to attend to his passengers than he 
has at present. It seems to an outsider that the sensible plan 
would be for the Company to use its omnibuses as friendly feeders 
to the cars in the outlying districts, instead of running them as 
rivals on parallel lines, as at present. In that case, this step might 
follow very shortly. 

The capital of the Tramway Department is provided for in the 
usual way, by a sinking fund which, it is calculated, will pay off the 
debt in thirty-one years. Altogether, I think that this history of the 
Glasgow tramways may be strongly recommended to the notice of 
all Town and County Councils whom it may concern. 

One may pass next from the locomotive to the stationary, from 
tramways to dwellings and lodging-houses. And one must admit 
that a very interesting part of the work of the Glasgow Corporation 
is that carried out under the name of the City Improvement Trust. 
This Trust was established in 1866, when the problems of “ over- 
crowding’ were clamant for treatment. Its object was “to let 
air, light, and, if possible, a little sunshine into the dismal closes 
and courts of the city, where not fewer than seventy-five thousand 
human beings were crowded together amid surroundings that had 
become moral and physical ‘ plague-spots,’ a danger and disgrace to 
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civilisation.” During the twenty-eight years of its existence the 
Trust has spent nearly two millions sterling in the purchase of in- 
sanitary property and in building. At first it was thought that the 
citizens themselves would step in and build improved dwelling- 
houses upon ground cleared by the Trust. That hope was not ful- 
filled. Those who built went in for a very different style of edifice. 
In 1870 the Trust itself undertook the building of a small number 
of tenements of one and two roomed workmen’s dwellings, at rents 
which ranged from £5 14s. to £9 15s. per annum. Further, they 
built a model lodging-house to provide for some of the lodgers 
turned out of the vanished slums. Each inmate of this lodging- 
house was provided with a separate cubicle and a good bed. Dining 
and sitting halls, with a kitchen and a shop for the use of the men, 
were placed on the ground-floor. The price of a night’s lodging 
was 33d. or 44d. The two hundred and ninety beds were so regu- 
larly in demand that the Trust went on to build seven such lodging- 
houses in all, six for men and one for women. The return for the 
ten years 1881-1891 was at the rate of nearly 5 per cent. per annum 
upon the total outlay. As the Corporation were meantime borrow- 
ing money at 3} per cent. or less, this was clearly a successful ex- 
periment in municipal building. But they hold here, as elsewhere, 
that their business is rather to stimulate private enterprise than to 
supersede it. One result of the establishment of the model lodging- 
houses is that the old style of cheap and nasty lodgings is prac- 
tically extinct in Glasgow. Private enterprise has gone to work on 
Corporation lines, and the standard of comfort has been raised, by 
the simple operation of economic law, to that set by the Corporation. 
It should be added that the committee which manages the lodging- 
houses has for two years provided a free entertainment every 
Saturday night in each of them. These entertainments are 
extremely popular, and help to keep the lodgers out of the public- 
houses. 

The Corporation are at present engaged in the building of a 
Family Home, which is to do for widows and widowers with chil- 
dren what the lodging-houses have done for single men, in the way 
of raising the standard of comfort and the possibilities of life. In 
this building, which will provide one hundred and seventy-six dor- 
mitories, it is proposed to charge 8d. a night for a room large enough 
for a man or woman with not more than three children. The chil- 
dren will be fed and taken entirely in charge during the day, as it 
is expected, for 1s. 6d. a head per week. This, I believe, is an 
absolutely new experiment for a British municipality to try. If it 
pays its way, the example will be fruitful in advantage to a par- 
ticularly unlucky class of the population. 

The provision of workmen’s dwellings has hitherto not been 
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attempted on a large scale by the Trust. It has, however, built 
a few tenements, and is now building new ones to supply accom- 
modation for about three hundred families, at rents from £7 5s. 
to £11 5s. But all this only provides for the wants of the 
better class of artisans, who can pay a comparatively high rent. 
Now plans have been approved for houses of one and two rooms, 
which conform to sanitary requirements, and can be built and let 
with profit at a rent of £4 10s. to £5. year for one room, £7 10s. 
to £8 for two. When the Corporation, working at the city’s risk, 
have shown the possibility of making such a building pay, the 
further erection of similar tenements will be left to private enter- 
prise, as in the case of the lodging-houses. A very important class, 
that of labourers earning less than 20s. a week, will thus at last be 
provided with the healthy and cheap houses that all practical 
philanthropists have so long desiderated. 

But a working man’s leisure is not to be wholly spent in even the 
most healthy of homes. He and his family need recreation. The 
Glasgow Corporation have therefore always taken a keen interest in 
the brightening of civic life. Strong in “ the power of the multiplied 
penny,” they have endowed their city with museums, half-a-dozen 
parks, and areally good art gallery. It is significant of their 
attitude that one of the reasons put forward for the taking over of 
the tramways was that additional facilities for getting out to the 
parks might be put in the way of the poorest citizens. In the same 
way, I learn that a weir is to be built across the Clyde for the double 
purpose of preventing the ascent of sewage from the lower reaches 
and of deepening the river so as to allow of boating above the weir. 
The Corporation also provide lectures upon art and_ kindred 
subjects in the museums and galleries, and give a good concert 
every Saturday during the winter in the City Hall, at prices of 3d. 
and Id.; and they make it pay. They are now building a People’s 
Palace in the east end. Their theory is that the way to stop drunk- 
enness is to compete in attractiveness with the public-house; and, 
whether it be true or not, they certainly do their best to carry 
it out. More important still, perhaps, is the fact that they are 
providing playgrounds for children in the congested parts of the 
city, where gymnastic apparatus and games of all kinds are at the 
disposal of every child in the neighbourhood. Without doubt all 
this provision of means for recreation makes for the health of the 
citizens. Let us see what else is done to that end. 

The sanitary system of Glasgow is as justly famous as the name 
of Dr. J. B. Russell, the veteran Medical Officer, under whose 
direction it has all practically grown up. Sanitation, it has been 
said, generally has its root in selfishness. Thus the origin of the 
Glasgow Sanitary Department in 1863 can be traced to the fear 
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left by the epidemics of typhus and cholera that ravaged the city 
from 1848 onwards. The organization which now wages the con- 
tinual battle against disease is at once simple and efficient, as the 
deputations that continually come from other towns to investigate 
it know. 

The Medical Officer and his lieutenant, the Sanitary Inspector, 
are the heads of a little army of inspectors who are always acting as 
spies in the enemy’s country. First come the epidemic inspectors, 
whose task has been a comparatively light one since the Notification 
Act was put in force. Every person attacked by infectious disease 
is treated, at least in theory, as a danger to the community. He is 
taken off compulsorily to the Corporation hospital, unless he can 
show that he will be properly isolated at home. There was a time 
when the sanitary officials were looked upon with doubt, and it was 
often necessary to get a warrant to remove a patient from the 
poorer districts. It is still so in some towns where the plan of 
using the police as sanitary inspectors is adopted. Dr. Russell has 
steadily set his face against this practice, and the result of his wise 
rule is that the people now have absolute confidence in “ the sanitary 
men,” who are allowed to go freely where neither police nor even 
missionaries may penetrate. Further, the community have recog- 
nised that if they insist on taking a man to hospital for their own 
sake rather than for his, it is only fair that his stay there should 
be made as enjoyable as possible. The consequence is that the 
average Glasgow labourer now regards hospitals in much the same 
light as Maggy in Little Dorrit, who was accustomed to say, “ Such 
beds there is there! such lemonades! such oranges! such d’licious 
broth and wine! such chicking! Oh, a1y’r it a delightful place to 
go and stop at!” 

A second staff of inspectors are engaged in detecting nuisances. 
A third staff, again, look out for cases of overcrowding. Any house 
not exceeding 2,000 cubic feet in total capacity and suspected of 
offending in this respect may be “ticketed,” as the phrase is; that 
is, marked outside with the maximum number of persons that may 
be safely allowed to sleep in it. The inspectors have authority to 
enter any ticketed house at any time, and so check the overcrowding 
which is fruitful in disease among the very poor. In very bad 
cases of insanitary conditions a house can be closed altogether. 
Here, as in regard to epidemics, the motto of the department is, 
“Prevention is better than cure.” 

The supervision of workshops, dairies, &c., and the administration 
of the Shop Hours Act are also in the hands of the Sanitary De- 
partment. One result of this is that there is no dairy in the 
city in communication with a sleeping or dwelling-room. 

The Department employs six female inspectors, whose duty is to 
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act as sanitary missionaries. They go about widely among the 
poorer classes, and hold informal talks on sanitary questions with 
the women of each neighbourhood. These ladies can gain confidence 
and advise on delicate matters in which “man, proud man,” would 
find himself quite powerless, 

The cleansing of the two hundred miles or so of Glasgow streets 
has also been placed under the control of the Health Committee, 
since it was found that cleansing and the prevention of cholera go 
hand in hand. Much time and friction are thus saved, and the 
work is efficiently done at a moderate cost. The business of sewage 
purification is also attached to the Sanitary Department. For many 
years the foul condition of “that navigable river, the Clyde” (as 
one of their own poets has said), has been a disgrace to Glasgow. 
Works have recently been brought into operation for dealing with 
one-fifth of the total sewage of the city. At present their effluent 
into the Clyde is as clear as Loch Katrine water itself, and has no 
smell. The process will speedily be extended to the rest of the 
sewage, and the day may not be far distant when salmon will again 
be caught at Glasgow Bridge. The solid product of the sewage is 
in part sold to farmers, and in part used on the Corporation’s own 
farms. One farm, which was originally leased as moss-land worth 
ls. per annum per acre, is now valued at 30s. per annum. This 
indicates a promising field for the labour of the “‘ unemployed,” for 
whom the Corporation have been forced to find work in more than 
one of the severe winters of recent years. 

No account of the Sanitary Department of Glasgow would be 
complete which did not allude to the public baths and wash-houses, 
though these are nominally under different control. Glasgow be- 
lieves in soap and water. At present there are five public baths 
and wash-houses in her thickly populated districts. It is felt that 
this number is inadequate. Experience shows that the average 
house-wife, though she is glad to take advantage of a wash-house, 
will not carry her dirty clothes more than half-a-mile. Thus the 
five wash-houses now existing are used by only about 3,000 women 
ina year, each of whom goes once a week, and can do her week’s 
washing for 5d. But there is need of many more wash-houses, and 
it is hoped that in time there will be one at each corner of every 
square mile in the city, so that few women will need to go more 
than half-a-mile to do their week’s washing. The baths and wash- 
houses have not as yet paid their way. There is a small annual 
deficit to be met by assessments. It is worthy of note that the 
Corporation have opened the baths free at certain hours to children 
attending the board schools of the city. The teaching of swimming 
has thus been greatly encouraged. 
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But what, one may here ask, does Glasgow pay for all these good 
things? It is obviously impossible to go into matters of finance, 
except in the most general manner. The first question is naturally 
that of rating. The municipal rates, covering all the departments 
that have been mentioned, and much more that must be taken for 
granted, are given, as they were in 1874-75 and as they are in the 
present year, in the following table :— 


ae Rate per £ on rental Rate per £ on 
aad of £10 and upwards. rental under £10. 
1874-75 3s. 08d. 2s. 33d. 
1894-95 2s. 83d. 2s. 1,°,d. 


(A rate of a penny in the pound now produces about £15,000.) 


In the same period the price of gas has been lowered from 5s. 33d. per 
thousand cubic feet to 2s. 6d. These figures show that in spite of 
the increase of the population and the doubling of the area of the 
City of Glasgow between 1874 and to-day, the rates have decreased 
all round, whilst the service is substantially improved. 

A typical instance of the financial methods which have allowed 
this to be the case is to be found in the erection of the present 
municipal buildings. Glasgow’s stately and even magnificent Hoétel 
de Ville cost something over half a million sterling. A penny in the 
pound had been added to the assessments in 1868 to pay for the old 
City Chambers. This was not thereafter taken off. It is sufficient, 
with the rent contributed by the departments, equal to about $d. in the 
pound on the rates, to pay the interest on the cost of the new build- 
ings, their maintenance, and the Sinking Fund. This will pay of 
the entire debt of over half a million in fifty-six years, when the 
buildings will be the unencumbered property of the city. 

If I were asked, indeed, to state the distinctive feature of Glas- 
gow finance, I should suggest the Sinking Fund. That useful 
invention is now applied to every enterprise of the Second City. On 
examining the municipal accounts, one finds that all serious debts 
are on the way to be cleared off by the automatic operation of this 
device. Thus the Loan Debt of the Police Commission, amount- 
ing to nearly £1,300,000, will be paid off in less than fifty years, 
four-fifths of it being paid within twenty years. The water and gas 
debts will be paid, the one in sixty-seven years, the other in forty, 
without any new call upon the ratepayer. The debt on the parks 
and galleries will be paid off in forty years, and that on the tram- 
ways in thirty-one years. 

The present financial position of Glasgow seems, to an outsider, 
extremely satisfactory. Roughly, one may estimate that her liabi- 
lities are eight millions sterling and her assets ten and a half mil- 
lions, with a clear balance of two and a half millions sterling on the 
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right side of the account. It is clear that, with all her Sinking 
Funds at work, Glasgow is on the high road to riches beyond the 
dreams of even municipal avarice. Whatever experiments in muni- 
cipal collectivism her Council may desire to undertake in the future 
are at least not likely to be hampered for want of funds, or to fail 
through lack of business capacity. 

Before I finish this brief sketch of some features of municipal 
Glasgow, I should like to draw attention to one subject of special 
interest for Londoners at present, upon which Glasgow may throw 
some light. It is generally felt by the citizens, as well as the Cor- 
poration, that the City of Glasgow, covering as it does, since the 
extension of the boundary in 1891, almost 12,000 acres, with a popula- 
tion of upwards of 700,000, is tending to outgrow its unity. General 
municipal esprit de corps needs to be fostered in the several districts 
now knit into one city. At the same time it is strongly felt that only 
acentral authority can deal effectively with such questions as those of 
sanitation, sewage, police, fire, and so on. A re-arrangement of the 
wards of the city will be called for next year, and it is highly pro- 
bable that some scheme of Divisional Committees will then be 
adopted, without any weakening of the central authority. By the 
courtesy of a member of the Corporation I am enabled to give the 
gist of such a scheme, which he has drawn up for submission to the 
Council. It seems almost certain that this scheme, or something 
very similar, will be ultimately adopted. The Unification Commis- 
sion might do worse than consider carefully its provisions, which 
begin as follows :-— 


‘The object of any scheme of divisional administration should be: (1) To 
keep alive municipal interest in all parts of the city by providing some 
machinery, other than that of the central body, by which local wants and 
necessities could be ascertained and supplied; and by which local feeling 
would find more full and complete expression; (2) To relieve the central 
administrative machine of certain details by having a first process of selection 
and preparation of business, which would leave the central body more free to 
deal with the matured recommendations of the district, and with all questions 
of principle and general policy. 

‘Any scheme of divisional administration to be successful must comply 
with the following conditions :— 


‘*(a) The central control over the various departments must be 
maintained, so that consistency and uniformity of policy and 
action may be kept throughout the whole territory. 

‘*(B) Income and expenditure and the employment of officers of 
every degree in all branches of the service must rest with the 
central body. 

‘“‘(c) The representatives composing the divisional bodies must all 
be members of the Central Council. 

‘‘(D) The power to regulate, diminish, or increase the powers and 
duties of the Divisional Boards from time to time, as expe- 
rience and utility suggest, must rest entirely with the Central 
Council.” 
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The scheme then goes on to propose that Glasgow should for this 
purpose be divided into five sections, “so as to give the nearest 
effect to natural geographical groups that the limits of the wards 
will permit.’”’ A Divisional Board is to be formed in each section, 
of the members elected by the wards contained in it, with others if 
necessary ; the Lord Provost, and the Conveners and Sub-Conve- 
ners of the Committees of Watching and Lighting, Statute Labour 
and Health, to be er-officio members of each board. The minutes of 
each board-meeting are to be communicated to the next meeting of 
the Central Council, and, if not disapproved, thereon become resolu- 
tions of the Council. Provision is made for holding at the disposal 
of each board of the services of officers from the chief administrative 
departments, especially acquainted with the territory of the board. 
The remaining provisions are as follows :— 


‘‘8th. The work of the Board would be to receive, consider, and deal with 
remits from the Central Council, or any of the standing or special committees 
thereof, to receive and consider complaints or suggestions from the ratepayers 
in the districts relating to the public service, to inquire into these, and discuss 
or make recommendations, and to discuss and mature any improvements or 
changes in the service of the various departments for recommendation to the 
Central Council through their standing committees; to report on the require- 
ments of the district previous to the preparation of the annual estimates, and 
to take a special oversight of the repair and upkeep of streets and sewers, 
the cleansing and lighting of streets, the removal of refuse, the placing of fire- 
plugs, &c., and the inspection of nuisances within their districts. 

“9th. For the proper regulation of the business of the Divisional Boards, 
Standing Orders should be drawn up by the City Council, providing inter alia 
for a direct appeal to the Council, on the request of two-thirds of the members 
of the Board present at any meeting, against any decision or recommendation 
of any Central Standing Committee affecting any Divisional Board. 

“10th. It is suggested that the business of the Local Boards should be 
carried on at some conveniently accessible point in each district, and that, to 
give outward and visible embodiment to local municipal life, there should 
be established a Municipal Bureau or District Office, where all possible muni- 
cipal business would be concentrated (such as collection of gas and water 
accounts, municipal assessments, &c.), and where information, advice, and 
assistance could be at once obtained in reference to epidemic disease, hospitals, 
and the sanitary service generally, cleansing roads, drains, and sewers, lighting, 
tire, police, gas, water, and indeed every department of the public service 
which affects the health, comfort, or convenience of the citizens.” 


The only comment I shall add is that the combined safety and 
elasticity of this scheme seem to me to be strongly in contrast to the 
rigid and risky proposal to which Mr. Chamberlain recently saw fit 
to give the weight of his great authority. 

It is hardly necessary for me to point out, in conclusion, that I 
have of necessity forborne to deal with much that is important in 
the municipal life of Glasgow. Upon the work of the police and 
the fire brigade, the Dean of Guild, who supervises building, the 
profitable Markets Trust, with its control of the meat market and 
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slaughter-houses, and many other parts of the Corporation’s busi- 
ness, I have no space to touch. Otherwise I should like to glance 
at the principle recognised by the Corporation, to do their own work 
by direct employment of labour in certain cases, such as in the repair 
and cleansing of the streets, but to employ contractors in other cases, 
as in bridge-building and street-making. I should especially like 
to call attention to the grim irony of circumstance which causes a 
city, so advanced in other respects, to be about the last in the country 
to offer its citizens a Free Library, and makes a Council, who play 
lightly with millions when it is a question of material boons, shrink 
from asking their constituents for a penny in the pound when it 
is only books that are needed. Probably they have delayed thus 
long only in order to acknowledge, by one frailty, that they too are 
human ; but an outsider may assure them that they will provoke no 
envy of the gods if they can make up their minds to force this 
crowning benefit upon their citizens. 

It is true that the Glasgow Corporation have lately been accused 
of an over-readiness to “force benefits upon their citizens.’”? But 
the principal Police Clauses of their Bill now before Parliament, of 
which facetious members have made their sport, have been the public 
law of Scotland since 1892, and are now merely being adopted by 
Glasgow. The facetious gentlemen are, therefore, surely a little late. 

But I must turn to consider the lessons that Glasgow has to offer 
the rest of the country, for I think I have justified my title. That, 
indeed, is a business that the gentle reader can do best himself, if I 
have been at all successful in my transcript from life. I wish to 
offer him only two suggestions. 

The first is that Glasgow is an instance of the striking progress 
which may be achieved in municipal matters by a body of good 
business men who are more concerned about the welfare of the city 
than the illustration of a political or social theory. Politics, indeed, 
are practically unknown at the Glasgow Council Board. Nor is 
eloquent speech in great demand there. The real work is, all of it, 
done in committees and small sub-committees, and the discussions 
at the meetings of council are, I understand, chiefly useful to let 
outsiders know what is going on. Glasgow, again, is claimed by 
many as a wonderful example of the success of municipal socialism. 
That may be so, but the Council certainly had no such idea in their 
heads when they achieved their successes. The method of the Glas- 
gow Corporation, who have done their work solely on the principle of 
finding the best thing for the citizens in each matter, may be profit- 
ably contrasted with that of bodies which begin by enunciating a 
political or social theory, and then spend so much energy in arguing 
over it, that they have none left for applying it. Municipal collec- 
tivism may have achieved great things in Glasgow, but her Coun- 
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cillors have been collectivists—as M. Jourdain talked prose—without 
knowing it, or at least without caring about it : 


> 


‘‘ Like some tall palm the mystic fabric sprung.’ 


In the second place, it is gratifying to note how completely the 
Glasgow Corporation has fulfilled the conditions deduced by Mr. 
Chamberlain from his Birmingham experience. 


‘‘ The municipality is ever present; it is the active centre of all public 
life of the town; its members are perpetually striving strenuously to promote 
the good, the happiness, and welfare of the whole population. . . . The 
City Council are the directors of a great co-operative undertaking, in which 
every citizen is a shareholder, and the dividends are payable in the better 
health, in the increased comfort, in the recreation, and in the happiness of the 
whole population.” 


This is surely a higher conception of the duty of a corporation 
than those have formed who attempt to bolster up a political or 
social theory by their municipal practice. It agrees with that of the 
Lord Provost of Glasgow, who says, for himself and those who share 
his authority :— 


‘It is a sacred charge entrusted to us, and we must neither be swayed by 
party nor party feeling, . . . . looking only to what is highest and best for 
the general welfare of the trusts committed to us, and how we may advance 
through our corporate work the prosperity of the city we love so well. 


When that is the temper in which her municipal affairs are 
administered, there is no need to wonder that Glasgow is a model 
municipality, and has travelled a measurable distance on the road to 
become “the ideal city, in which a pleasant and healthy home is 
within the reach of every citizen.” 

GaRRETT Fisuer. 
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I.—OLD MASTERS. 


LANDSCAPE painting may be described broadly as a Dutch art deve- 
loped in England. It is true that the Italians painted some land- 
scape, even some that without extravagance may he called exquisite, 
but it was not painted for its own sake, and with few exceptions it 
merely served as background for figures. The chief exceptions 
are the works of Salvatore Rosa, who may be considered a true land- 
scape painter, but even he, like our own Gainsborough, is seen at 
his best in portraiture. Our National Gallery exhibits (as far as I 
can judge) a very complete epitome of the Dutch school, and ina 
collection of three hundred and fifty of their works we find two 
hundred and sixty examples of landscape, of which some score or 
more deserve attentive study; whilst there is a yet larger number 
that I am sorry to say can only be described as rubbish. 

The Dutch landscapes have in common one distressing peculiarity 
which can hardly be overlooked. The figures, which are rather 
recklessly thrown in, tend more to degrade than to beautify the 
scenes represented. They are rude, ugly, and squalid, and withal 
so very badly drawn, that one rather regrets they were not left out. 
But after we have allowed reams of margin for the fiction mixed up 
with the truth in books of history, it must be recognised that the 
Netherlands homes were not happy in those days, and until these 
poor people had made for themselves some reputation as mariners 
and colonists the gracious influences of art were unknown or unfelt 
amongst thera. Ido not remember that Motley even notices the 
bare existence of art in the country he so vilely yet vividly depicts ; 
but we know nevertheless that Holland’s highest distinction in 
the modern world is her school of painters, and that their art culmi- 
nated immediately after the period of her darkest adversity and her 
deepest poverty. But the whole school only occupied a single 
century. 

Motley seems to make out that these unfortunate people were so 
busy burying alive or burning alive those of their neighbours whose 
views did not coincide with their own, that they had no time to 
think of beauty, so it is hardly wonderful that their artists, in order 
to live, had to produce pictures of revels and vulgar orgies in order 
to get down to the taste of their customers. 

Our collection is so large and comprehensive that although it 
contains typical examples of the higher achievements of the pictorial 
art, it is so badly adulterated with worthless gifts that a course of 
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systematic study is necessary to enable us to filter it and form any 
adequate estimate of its artistic wealth. I am convinced that most 
of the cultivated public who occasionally visit the gallery come 
away with a very vague and confused impression of what they 
have seen, and I am afraid they get far less pleasure out of the 
opportunity than it is well calculated to afford. 

It has been revealed to me lately that if the intelligent student 
would accept the guidance of some experienced painter to lead him 
through the mazes of the collection, and help him to sort the pictures 
into groups, and point out to him in what respect each group was 
peculiarly admirable and whereabouts it was defective, his time 
would be economised ; he would have an ample feast of pleasure, and 
perhaps some occasion for gratitude. 

Certain it is that at present many of us are conscious of having 
made vain efforts to find merits which were never there; and we 
came away depressed with a sense of our ignorance such as was not at 
all warranted by the facts. 

My purpose in writing this paper is to set out, in a brief way, the 
characteristics of several groups of landscapes, classifying the pic- 
tures according to my own estimate of their value and importance, 
giving, at the same time, reasons for my selection, for it is, doubt- 
less, true that criticism without explanation is quite useless; and I 
think it ought always to be qualified by the “ personal equation.” 
I mean, you ought to know who he is who pretends to lead you. 

First of all I must point out that cash value is no criterion of 
merit, and it is obvious to all artists that the public have sometimes 
been grievously “taken in”; not dishonestly, of course, but through 
the impudent persistence of ignorance, sometimes abetted by political 
considerations. 

There is another preliminary caution to be borne in mind in 
the presence of old pictures, which is of more importance than 
most critics assign to it. I mean the “ weight for age” principle. 

Our gallery contains chiefly oil pictures, and, as a broad general 
rule, any oil picture that was originally well painted improves 
immensely with age. 

Only a practical oil painter is able to make due allowance for this 
change. It is primarily dependent on the action of oxygen on the 
paint whilst it is still raw enough to be chemically affected. I doubt 
whether oxidation ever ceases entirely, but after the lapse of many 
years its progress is so slow as to escape notice, and the work may 
be said to be ripe. 

Many paints which are crude, cold, and opaque when fresh (espe- 
cially white-lead, which is almost universally employed in oil- 
painting), develop a beautiful delicacy and translucency with age. 

Fading by light is to some extent answerable for an improvement 
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in colour, and the warm tint acquired by the oil also tends to 
harmonize paints which were garish at first; but the chief advan- 
tage is derived from the saponification of the white-lead in contact 
with oil, by which process it becomes permeable by light, and the 
crudeness of the surface reflection is modified. The result is a 
mellowness and pearliness of quality that is one of the peculiar 
charms of old oil pictures. In the method of fresco painting no 
such change can occur; and the only improvement derivable from 
age is due (independently of fading) to dirt and fungi. 

Few even amongst practical painters are aware of the admirable 
effect of dirt upon colour, although they know very well that good 
colour, per se—that is to say, good colour irrespective of the good 
arrangement and juxtaposition of it in masses—is chiefly dependent 
on the subtle complication of individual tints in many degrees of 
intensity. 

Old stained-glass windows would be quite spoilt if they could be 
thoroughly cleaned.’ Fortunately, the lead border, not to mention 
corrosion of the glass, renders uniform cleaning impracticable. The 
dirt takes refuge under the shelter of the leading, and is unequally 
washed off the exposed parts by the rain, and the consequence is a 
gradation of tint unattainable in new work, and a darkening towards 
the margin of each bit of glass that gives the same sort of velvety 
softness that the etcher gives to his print by “ retroussage.” 

I once knew an artist whose pictures at first were very raw, but 
they were neglected and allowed to get dirty for several years, and 
then, in order to revive them, some person gave them a coat of 
varnish. Later on they had to be cleaned, but the dirt, in this 
process, got so ingrained in the handling—that is to say, in the 
texture of the brush marks—that a beautiful mellowness was deve- 
loped ; and they were afterwards, not unreasonably, admired, and 
compared to the works of Velasquez. 

It is obvious that wherever the handling is deft—as it is in all the 
great painting schools, this dirtying and cleaning process renders 
the deftness more conspicuous, and in so far enhances the charm of 
the work; but it is equally obvious that it is not competent to con- 
vert bad painting into good. I have seen very attractive and 
unquestionable examples of Constable that had no other merit than 
they owed to the grime of age; and in such cases it is very difficult 
to fairly apportion the credit between the art and the accident: cer- 
tainly the whole cannot be the right of either. But, generally 
speaking, dirt is most favourable to slight work or sketches handled 
in a free and dexterous manner. 

It is, of course, easy to over-estimate this quality of texture and 


(1) So would St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
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grime—very easy indeed, and in very perfect work like that of 
John Lewis, for instance, it has no place at all. There, nothing is 
due to age, or any other extraneous aid. Every touch tells its own 
tale quite plain from first to last. Every touch is faultless, and no 
happy accident could improve it in any respect. 

If it is of any interest to the reader to know what I consider a 
good instance of the happy effect of age, I will point to the sea-coast 
picture lately purchased for the Gallery by our late director, at the 
cost of £3,000 (No. 1,390, “Shore at Sheveningen’’). It would 
appear to have been selected in order to retrieve the reputation of 
that greatly overrated artist Ruysdael, of whom we had already 
thirteen examples in the Gallery. It has no qualities worthy of 
note as a composition, or as an essay in light and shade—nor light 
and dark (chiar’ oscuro)—but it has a tenderness of colour vibrating 
between cool grey and warm brown, which would present, when 
new, a poor but inoffensive chord. In its present state, whilst only 
a slight film of dirty varnish has been left in the furrows of the 
handling, the ridges being revealed in their pristine purity, it pre- 
sents a very pearly and delicate harmony within a small range, and 
is, therefore, very generally admired, and I may add valued much 
beyond its real merit, which nevertheless is worthy of attention. 

There is a great group of pictures in the Gallery in which age 
constitutes the chief charm. They are mostly vulgar in taste, unin- 
teresting in subject, and rude in execution, but redeemed by colour 
and the tenderness of age. I will name a few more examples 
presently, but they are plentifully found amongst the Dutch land- 
scapes of the eighteenth century. They were sought after by our 
grandfathers, they constituted the glories of the dealer’s shop, and 
so attained to a reputation very far beyond their real claims. 

The pictorial art to the north of the Alps dates later than any of 
the schools of Italy, but its history is so obscure before the thirteenth 
century, that little can be said of it with certainty. Two of the 
early leaders in these schoolsk—Memling the Dutchman and Man- 
tegna the Florentine—were contemporary, but they both lived in 
the fifteenth century, and even then it must be admitted that the 
Dutchman had the best of it as a painter. 

The art of course was not native in Italy. The Greeks carried it 
there. We have in our own Gallery perfect examples of the Greek 
painting of the second century, found in Egypt (marvellously like 
the work of Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A.), and we know something 
of what was done in Italy by Margheritone in 1216. He carried on 
the Greek traditions into the period of the Renaissance, and is well 
seen in the Gallery. 

But there is a blank space of a few centuries in the Dark Ages, of 
which we have no certain relics recognisable at the present day. 
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William of Cologne, who is about the earliest painter known in the 
north, was not taken account of till about 13880, when he was 
esteemed a person of importance. After him came Meister Stephan, 
who is represented in the Gallery, but the historical sequence is not 
of much importance to our present subject, as the pictorial use of 
Landscape was a far later development. 

Let us, however, keep in mind that the chief northern painters in 
this early period were Albert Diirer and the Van Eycks,' and these, 
became the fathers of the great Flemish and Dutch school, where 
the pictorial art culminated in the seventeenth century, the name of 
Rembrandt being written on the topmost pinnacle thereof. 

All artists recognise the magnificence of Venetian achievement, 
but for pure craftsmanship, Rembrandt’s supremacy will hardly be 
disputed. He lived as late as 1669, so that there was no decadence 
down to that date, but it remains to be shown what occurred 
later on. 

It is, in any case, a very remarkable circumstance that the whole 
period during which this form of art flourished on the continent of 
Europe, is covered by about thirty-eight years. 

It is hardly fair to say that landscape painting was invented in 
France, for Claude, though undoubtedly a Frenchman, passed most 
of his life in Italy, and Claude was the first of the famous land- 
scape painters. 

Afterwards, there was one other renowned Frenchman, known 
among us as Gaspar Poussin, but he was born in Rome, and like 
Claude, owed little to France. 

Claude learned his art in the domestic service of an Italian painter 
named Tassi, who was probably no great master, but he seems to 
have found Mons. Claude a very good cook. Claude’s artistic life 
was entirely passed in Rome, for he died there, etat eighty-two, and 
so had a very fair innings amongst his peers. 

The whole group of landscape men are well represented in our 
gallery. They can be reviewed under the following names, and this 
list comprises the best talent they have ever shown. 


A Last oF LANDSCAPE PAINTERS OF THE XVIITH CENTURY. 


Name. When born. 
Both . . ‘ ‘ R ° - 1610 
Cuyp . ‘ ‘ : ° ‘ - 1620 
Ruysdael ‘ ° ° - 1628 
Wm. Van de Velde . ; . . 1633 
Hobbema . ‘ . ‘ . 1638 





(1) Crowe says, ‘‘ We know more of the painted wonders of Assyria and of Egypt 
than we do of the Van Eycks.”’ 

(2) Ihave not cared to discriminate between the Flemings and the Netherlanders, 
but class them all as Dutch. They mostly lived in Rome. 
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The foreigners to be pieced in amongst these Dutch are :— 


Name. When born. 
Claude (French) . ° ‘ ‘ . 1600 
Gaspar Poussin (French) . ; . 1613 
Salvatore Rosa (Neapolitan) . ; . 1615 


I am presently going to make a few remarks on the works of these 
several artists, to show, not “ how they strike a contemporary,” as 
Browning says, nor how they strike the professional critic, but how 
they strike the craftsman who tried to walk in their footsteps some 
years later; and after all they did not flourish so very long ago. 
Hobbema was living only ten years before Hogarth. 

I will now offer a concise review of the list, showing their several 
strong points. 


I.—CLavupDE. 


He could compose a little in a mechanical sort of way, without 
inspiration or invention. His subjects are called classical, as they 
usually comprise some ruins of Greek architecture built on the sands 
(vide No. 14, next the Turner), and some groups of silly unnatural 
people abominably ill drawn (vide No, 12, “Isaac and Rebecca,’ 
next the other Turner), dominated by a huge stone pine or other 
black tree, intended to contrast the sky, and make believe that it 
was luminous ; the best of Claude’s skies have a very delicate tint 
approaching blueness, the beauty of which is largely due to age, and, 
therefore, inimitable; but most of his work is miserably bad, and 
Turner had to condescend to invite competition, in order to explode 
his inflated reputation. 


II.— Boru. 


He attempted woodland scenery, painted rudely, with singularly 
bad drawing, and of a brick-dust or leathery colour. He was entirely 
ignorant of tree growth, and his composition was uncouth. I cannot 
admire any of his work, nor discover that he had any strong point 
whatever. 


Iil.—Gaspar Poussin. 


There is some romance about G. Poussin’s pictures, and his compo- 
sition is sometimes very interesting. No. 161, “ An Italian Land- 
scape,” is a beautiful subject; but generally his work has become so 
dark, that much which was probably good in its day is nowunseen. Still 
he was an artist, and composition was his strong point, but he knew 
nothing about trees, and hardly anything about clouds, and these 
are grievous deficiencies in a landscape painter. 
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IV.—SALVATORE Rosa. 


It is difficult to duly estimate this painter as shown in our gallery, 
and I doubt whether we possess any of his best things. His chief 
picture here (“‘ Mercury and the Dishonest Woodman ”’) is very dark, 
and the glass makes it into a mirror. It shows enough of his weird 
sentiment and wild vigorous construction to identify it as his own, 
but not enough to make it very impressive, and the colour may be 
supposed to have disappeared. I incline to think we underrate 
Salvatore. 


V.—Cvyp. 


I perhaps unjustly disparage Cuyp, but it is difficult to tolerate 
such stupidity. All the Dutch landscape men have a pronounced 
characteristic in common, viz., stupidity of design and clumsiness of 
handling. I have not included Paul Potter as a landscape man, but 
his backgrounds were sometimes very beautiful. Cuyp’s design is 
so limited in range, that the whole visible universe seems to him to 
consist of a cow lying down, a cow standing up, and a red coat 
mounted on a white horse. What invention! Cuyp has some merit, 
nevertheless. His attempts to represent the warm light of sunset 
are not all wrong, but they are not successful enough to redeem his 
hopelessly uninteresting subjects. A few underbred sheep and cows 
jammed together with no other purpose but to receive the yellow 
light on their fur or wool, will have to be much better painted before 
they can move even Hodge to admiration. 


VI.—RvyspDakEL. 


He fancied himself amongst water-falls, water-mills, and lumps of 
coals supposed to be rocks. He had an unlimited supply of cotton 
wool which he thought would do duty for clouds; and it was, no 
doubt, quite good enough for Doctor Kugler, for he speaks of him 
thus (I quote from Crowe’s translation) : 


‘“« Jacob Ruysdael is beyond all dispute the greatest of the Dutch landscape 
painters. In no other do we find that feeling for the poetry of northern nature 
and perfection of representation united in the same degree. With admirable 
drawing he combined a knowledge of chiar’oscuro in its most multifarious 
aspects, a colouring powerful and warm, and a mastery of the brush which, 
while never too smooth in surface, ranges from the tenderest and most 
minute touch to the broadest, freest, and most marrowy execution. The pre- 
vailing tone of his colouring is a full, decided green. Unfortunately, however, 
many of his pictures have, in the course of years, acquired a heavy brown tone, 
and thus forfeited their highest charms.” 


So far Kugler. My own commentary on this artist, before reading 
the above, ran thus: His pictures are childish in construction, rude 
in execution, and altogether ugly and repulsive; and I still think 
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this a correct description. Kugler wrote in 1837. Whether or 
not he knew anything of Turner and the English School, we shall 
see later on; for the present I will only remark that there was 
nothing to justify his admiration of Ruysdael—at least nothing that 
I can see, and nothing more discreditable to the nineteenth century 
as to its knowledge of Art could be mentioned than that Kugler was 
often quoted in England as an authority. 

I think Ruysdael was the worst of the whole group ; though Hob- 
bema runs him hard. Some allowance must be made for the dark- 
ening effect of time, but no fair allowance is sufficient ; for some old 
pictures are as bright as modern daylight, vide his contemporary, 
Peter de Hoogh, and the Venetian Bellini of a couple of centuries 
earlier. For Ruysdael the real world had no charms, so he had 
recourse to a world of his own construction, a world in which light 
has no part and grace no existence. 

His drawing and composition were alike false and stupid. No 
such trees, no such watercourses, much less any such rocks or clouds 
as he shows in our Gallery ever could have had any counterparts in 
the real world, and he “chucked” them together hap-hazard. If 
his conceptions were designed as an improvement on reality, truly 
his life must have been a sad one, for, however dense you may be, 
or however buoyant, I doubt whether you can look upon his pictures 
without a sense of depression. 

It cannot be too emphatically stated that in landscape the sky is 
the most important part, and determines the sentiment of the whole 
scene. The cloud drawing of the Dutch was without exception bad, 
and in saying this i condemn all their landscape men beyond the 
pale of possible redemption. They have always been cherished in 
England, and I am afraid the critic Kugler is chiefly their patron. 
A more foolish person never lived, nor many German doctors so 
ignorant, but he led the English connoisseur by the nose for a long 
spell. Happily such a thing cannot occur again, for in these days 
are we not all competent critics? and when by way of exception a 
picture dealer’s assistant gets employed on a leading newspaper, his 
style and bias are easily recognised and discounted. At present it 
may be said that the critic of art is the most harmless of men—or 
more accurately, of women. Doctor Kugler, be it noticed, although 
a blind leader of the blind, was not a mean person, for he did not 
suppress his proper name, but left his readers to take him or leave 
him for whatever he was worth. 


VII.—Hossema, 


Although somewhat later than Ruysdael, can hardly be said to 
show any improvement. His conception of the out-of-doors world 
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was no less wretched and despicable. He never portrayed an 
even tolerably pleasant or attractive scene, not to mention an 
exalting or sublime one. He had the good sense not to attempt 
anything above the level of the horizontal or his own personal 
knowledge either in hill or forest, for he was quite unaffected, and 
represented his native flats and ditches very faithfully, so that they 
had much quaint charm, as in No. 830, “The Avenue,” which as 
far as I have seen is his best picture, and I greatly admire it on 
those grounds. His modest topography is worthy of all respect, 
and so are the tender greys in his best pictures; but usually his 
painting is black and repulsive, the handling being heavy and 
uncouth-—mostly done in dots, showing no modulation or grace, nor 
even tolerable dexterity. 


VITI.—vVan ve VELDE 


Is unquestionably the best of the group. His work shows a charming 
pearliness, luminousness, and aerial quality such as had been un- 
known before. Also his drawing of ships is very refined, firm, and 
finished, but I am sorry to have to add that his clouds and sea show 
a degree of ignorance that is very deplorable. He probably worked 
a good deal out of doors, for none of his pictures that I have seen 
are black; but I daresay he thought, as most of us do, that clouds 
were a necessary evil and of no account, and if he only made them 
look rather woolly they could not ask to be better drawn. 

The best example we have is No. 980—a delightful picture. The 
sky is so delicate and unobtrusive that it does not expose his 
weakness in cloud drawing, though such defects are shockingly 
conspicuous in others of his works hard by. It is curious that he 
never seems to have thought it worth while to study the forms of 
rough sea surface, and I can only suppose that the shallow waters 
he frequented were so muddy and so devoid of beauty that he only 
tolerated, never admired, them. Certain it is that his drawing of 
sea surface is unspeakably ignorant and as bad as possible. 

There are other members of the group often referred to as 
“masters,” such as Berghem Wouvermans, and so on, but I shall 
not now have space to dole out a word of criticism for all these. 
I have attempted to describe the salient points of the most worthy. 
I pass in silence the hundreds of examples that do no credit to our 
gallery. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that landscape is the latest form 
of art adopted by the Dutch, and suggests that it presented such 
difficulties that only in the time of their highest artistic attainment 
would they attempt to grapple with it; and they were right. I do 
not think their most powerful men did more than toy with it. I 
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do not think Rembrandt’s “‘Three Trees” a serious work at all. 
I do not think it has any value beyond “so much money as t’will 
bring”; and Rubens in landscape, if we except his superb colour, 
is deplorable all round. 

In our own day a new leaf has been turned over. The chapter 
of native British art lies open before us, and when we have become 
well acquainted with the Dutch school out of which it arose, there 
will lie before us an investigation more interesting and fruitful of 
pleasure. 


II.--BRITISH SCHOOL. 


When a new fashion has made any way in the world it is sur- 
prisingly difficult to trace its rise and early history, for the first 
examples are never popular; and until it appears likely to prove a 
success it escapes notice. When it presents such marked novelties 
or pronounced heresies as to command attention its youth is gene- 
rally hailed with ridicule, but in most instances its pretensions are 
ignored altogether, so that its early struggles have no chronicler. 

Thus it was that in the first part of this paper we found it impos- 
sible to give any satisfactory account of the rise of the Dutch land- 
scape painting; and even now, in our own country and among our 
own kin, it is by no means a clear account that can be given of our 
early endeavours in this direction, for the open-air study of nature, 
though it has mightily developed amongst us, cannot fairly be called 
indigenous. About the history of portraiture we know far more. 
We know exactly who transplanted it, for it came over to England 
already full-grown and fruitful ; we know how it was imported from 
the Rhine by the enterprise of Henry VIII., and how it was kept 
up and cultivated by a succession of royal patrons, who retained 
Court painters of foreign origin attached to their households during 
a couple of centuries at least. These Court painters were no mere 
students, nor even the rank and file of the arts; they were men who 
would have shone as luminaries in any country, chief amongst them 
being Holbein (1526), and Van Dyck in 1632; and they would never 
have come if it had not been for the good taste and patriotism of the 
several kings who privately invited them over, and entertained them 
with distinctions and pensions very much in advance of what they 
could have attained to in their own homes. Van Dyck, for instance, 
was endowed with a pension of £200 a year for life, quite inde- 
pendent of his own exertions, and was knighted the following year, 
so that he entered London society on a level with judges and 
bishops. 
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English landscape can boast of no such illustrious career. Its 
origin is so obscure that you have to look for it amongst the reeds, 
the rushes, and the canal barges of Norfolk and Suffolk, and you will 
find it difficult to discriminate between the muddy shallows of the 
Thames and the Scheldt. You will find early English landscape in 
any case more or less swampy, reedy, and coastwise. 

These poor painters knew more of old boats and Stockholm tar 
than of hammer-cloths and cockades. Not one of the great landscape 
men has been able, like a great portrait man, to write himself down 
“Antony Vandyck, Eques”! It has been the fashion of late to call 
it an English art, but we have lived to see it taken up root and 
branch, and boldly transplanted into France. This, at least, we 
must recognise as a compliment, for the French was the leading 
artistic school at that time. Their cultivated and intelligent artists 
were not slow to notice its early development, nor grudging in their 
acceptance of the leadership of Constable. 

In East Anglia our intercourse with the Dutch was free and inti- 
mate, so that it is naturaily difficult to shut off definitely our own 
school from theirs. Yarmouth is amazingly like Rotterdam, yet in 
early English landscape the windmill no longer plays a leading part, 
though our East Anglians still look back to it with a lingering 
affection. The latest of the famous Dutchmen shown in our gallery 
is Hobbema, and the earliest of the English that he leads up to is old 
Crome. It is interesting to note the transition. The dots disappear. 
Crome never painted anything in dots. He had a taste for rich 
brownish tints laid on in broader masses, and with less regard to 
details. He marks an undoubted artistic advance, the stamp of 
out-of-doors life being clearly more pronounced. 

Niggling has never been an English characteristic. It used to be 
the habit amongst ignorant and stupid writers of our own day to 
attribute niggling to the early leaders of modern pre-Raphaelism, 
but no cruder falsehood was ever uttered by any press writer. The 
handling of those men was more daring than that of the most 
advanced Dutchman who ever dipped brush in paint, Rubens and 
Rembrandt only excepted. The grand and free handling of the 
present day was introduced by Turner, and no other period has seen 
anything either so finished or so free. 

That English landscape art had its roots in the Dutch school no 
one can doubt, but it cannot be held for a moment that the Dutch 
are responsible for its nurture and development. In its maturity it 
was essentially English. Mngland furnished the loveliest of scenes 
for the painter, and at the same time developed the most ardent 
instincts of the hunter and the naturalist. 

Landscape has had a far stronger hold on the taste of the English 
than of any other people. It is true that we have produced some 
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good portrait painters also, but he would be a very vain critic who 
would venture to pit’ them against the Dutch. To the same degree 
would the old-fashioned critic, trained in Flemish traditions, find 
himself “ out of it” in a gallery of modern landscape. 

The name of Crome has only lately come into prominence as one 
of our “ masters,”’ but his promotion is largely owing to the mellowing 
virtues of age and the tribute of French admiration ; and I am afraid 
his importance is exaggerated. He is very well represented in our 
Gallery, Nos, 689, 897, and 926 being fairly characteristic examples. 
The pictures that we can honestly boast of, however, belong to a 
later date. Cotman carried on the school in East Anglia with great 
vigour and some renown. His work is greatly prized by those who 
know, and prints of his splendid etchings of Norman buildings are 
to be found in several good libraries, but he is poorly represented in 
our National Gallery by No. 1111. The next distinguished follower 
of the Dutch is Patrick Nasmyth—eminently a Scotch name. 

Patrick was one of the sons of Alexander Nasmyth, of Edinburgh, 
who flourished there as a landscape painter before the days of Sir 
Walter Scott. What I have seen of his work is good in colour and 
tone, but without that robust vigour that has characterized the later 
Scottish school. There is one of his pictures of Stirling Castle, in 
the Gallery, which is fairly representative, but is hung too high to 
be well seen. Patrick, unfortunately, is only represented by two or 
three minor works, not comparable with his fine things, but he was 
one of the best of the early landscape men, and his painting is in 
perfect condition, age being all in his favour. Every touch is 
delicate and purposeful, with no trace of any weakness. 

Another of Alexander’s sons was one of Britain’s greatest men, 
James Nasmyth, the engineer, inventor of that rudiment of modern 
power, the steam-hammer. 

This James, one of the master-mechanics of all time, had a mag- 
nificent hand, as grand if not as beautiful as the hand of John 
Lewis. I have seen James Nasmyth wield the ordinary blacksmith’s 
hammer. He performed on that occasion in order to prove to me 
what I ignorantly doubted, that he could keep a bar of iron red hot 
by hitting it with a hand-hammer on an anvil. 

This was done in the workshop of another of England’s great 
men, William Lassell, the astronomer, who was never duly appreci- 
ated, in fact, never even heard of by the general public, except as 
the discoverer of the eighth satellite of Saturn, and who cares about 
Saturn! He wasa great observer and also a great mechanic, and 

(1) Perhaps it is worth while to remind the casual reader that the expression ‘‘ to 
pit,” although perfectly good English in our own day, is a survival of the slang of a 
cock-fighting age, when you used to put your champion bird into a pit, from which 
there was no escape, to do battle against another bird, so that no shirking was allowed. 
If the origin of such expressions is not kept in mind, they are liable to fall into misuse. 
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one of those modest men whose soul floated in a region miles above 
the level of popularity. At the present time the astronomer and 
James are both gone to dust. I, and a few other personal friends, 
can remember the clinking ring of James’s hammer on the anvil, 
but anybody can admire, if not duly appreciate, the delicate and 
manly touch of his brother Patrick on the walls of our National 
Gallery. 

In technical handling both were great men. You may, however, 
look at the steam-hammer in action without appreciating this sin- 
gular personal quality. In the case of the painter the touch tells 
the whole story, and is the most intimate expression of his indi- 
vidual nature. These were an illustrious pair, and the brother that 
I knew was even more memorable for his wit and his genial sim- 
plicity than for his might in handicraft. 

The earliest of all the English landscape painters was born nearly 
seventy years before Nasmyth, and his name was Richard Wilson. 
He was rather solitary in his day, for no landscape school then 
existed, and neither he with his great ability, nor the next man, 
Gainsborough, with still greater ability, can be said to have led a 
school. They had immediately no peers nor eminent successors. 
Wilson was born in 1713, and Gainsborough, the earliest of the East 
Anglians, in 1727. It is interesting to note that Gainsborough 
presents an exception in the history of art, inasmuch as he was 
quite as powerful in portraiture as in landscape. At the present 
day, although his landscapes are highly esteemed, they have in 
many instances darkened badly, whilst his portraits are as pearly as 
ever, and the best of them are amongst the glories of the English 
school. 

On the whole Gainsborough has to be classed as a colourist. 
Colour always holds its own, alike with the learned and the un- 
learned. 

You may be quite ignorant of drawing, and composition may be 
an impenetrable mystery to you; but few people are insensible to 
the splendid glow and fine melody of colour that distinguish Gains- 
borough. In drawing I fear it must be admitted that he was 
poverty-stricken, and in composition not over wealthy. In No. 109 
he has got together a large mass of material, enough in the hands of 
a competent composer to have constructed half a dozen interesting 
subjects, and after all it can hardly be called impressive—perhaps 
for the very reason of its complexity. 

Richard Wilson also must be classed as a colourist, for, although 
he cannot pretend to the glowing glory of Gainsborough, he is 
remarkable for the beauty and tenderness of his greys, which are 
hardly so characteristic of any other painter, and what quality is 
there more charming? His treatment of landscape is peculiarly 
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refined, simple, and reposeful, though unfortunately very conven- 
tional after the Claude type. He is well represented in the Gallery, 
No. 110, “ Niobe’s Children,” being an excellent example; but you 
would not immediately recognise these pictures as English work, 
and Wilson can hardly be considered a strong man. Even Gains- 
borough was by no means free from foreign bias, and if he had never 
studied Gaspar Poussin would have left us better pictures; neverthe- 
less, his handling is so free and manly, that he could never be called 
anybody’s disciple. No. 80, “ The Market Cart,’’ may be considered 
a fair example and a fine picture. Otherwise, and right on to the 
present day, English landscape forms a very distinct school of well- 
marked type, divided off from the figure men by a curiously sharp 
boundary. 

The indoors and the out-of-doors students do not seem to have had 
much sympathy, and probably but little intercourse. The portrait 
painters thought any wretched daub good enough for a landscape 
background, and this contempt survives even to the present day; 
nevertheless, it should be remarked that the very greatest of our 
living figure men is no less magnificent in his handling of landscape 
than of figure; but this is a rare phenomenon. 

The properly landscape men, it must be confessed, are no less 
contemptuous of the figure, and habitually decorate their pictures 
with dolls or “ guys” of the most tatterdemalion type, quite unwor- 
thy to perform in a troupe of marrionettes. Even Turner, the 
greatest of modern artists, who could draw anything exquisitely 
when he chose, never hesitated to introduce in his pictures such blots 
and dashes, to represent his fellow-creatures, as would do no credit 
to an infant in the nursery or a cripple in the workhouse. The only 
thing to be said for them is, that in Turner they are always placed 
judiciously, and are always indispensable to the composition. Notice 
his splendid disposition of the figures in the “ Dido building Car- 
thage,” No. 498. 

It would be convenient to group the English painters into three 
sets: the colourists, the chiar’oscurists, and the realists; but it 
happens, unfortunately, that the realist element is of quite recent 
date and development, and it is not within my scheme to speak of 
living men. There is, however, one fine example of this group in 
the Gallery, so that they need not be entirely excluded from this 
review, and the name of John F. Lewis indicates a glorious realist 
with which to bring it to a conclusion. 

Amongst the modern chiar’oscurists I think it must be recognised 
that Constable is the leader. Chiar’oscuro means merely light and 
dark irrespective of the cause. It might possibly be entirely due to 
light and shade, but that could rarely be the case, since the objects 
depicted would be locally coloured, and these different colours would 
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receive the light and shade on different terms, and hence acquire 
different values as patches of darkness. A plum, for instance, will 
always have a darker value than a primrose, whether shown under 
direct light or in shadow. 

It is animportant purpose in pictorial art to arrange these colour 
values so as to give evidence of a consistent illumination. Light is 
rarely quite white or colourless, and an all-pervading warm light will 
quench the blues to the same extent as it will enhance the locally 
red elements of the subject, and this consistency is what is technically 
called “‘ tone.” It is a vulgar error to suppose that the words tone 
and ¢int have in any degree a similar meaning, and it is equally 
incorrect to apply the word tone to the colour of the light represented 
(as in the vulgar expression “on toned paper”). Tone only means 
consistent illumination, and it constitutes the utmost achievement of 
the colour faculty of the painter. It is only the work of a master 
that can be true in tone or beautiful in tone. 

Here, be it noted, that the true is the beautiful, and the on/y beau- 
tiful. To be out of tone is fatal to all the other artistic qualities. 
But tone is like charity, and covers a multitude of sins. If you ask 
who is the greatest master of tone in modern art, you ask a question 
hard to answer, but you will not be far wrong if you reply with the 
name of John F. Lewis. Even Turner is rarely distinguished by 
perfect tone. His tints often flare out crude, independently of 
the illumination. The most perfect achievement of his that I 
remember is the ‘‘ Frosty Morning,” No. 492. 

The East Anglians generally appreciated tone, but Constable was 
not strong in this direction. He has hosts of ardent admirers at the 
present time, but I feel sure that these critics attach more value to 
his rude, ragged, and ruffianly handling of the brush than to all his 
real pictorial merits put together. 

Careless handling may be said to be Constable’s distinctive pecu- 
liarity, but after all it is not angelic. For my own part I cannot see 
that a picture gains anything by being badly drawn, but it is evident 
that some people dislike correctness both of diction and drawing ; 
and a daring manipulation seems to be the only talent in fashion. 

Whether the performer has knowledge or not, it shows that he 
doesn’t care; and for lady amateurs, the only hero is he who doesn’t 
care. The reticence of the modest observer has no charm. Refine- 
ment of taste is out of date; nothing just now fascinates but the 
swashing technique of the “ masterly ” Tyro. 

What these folk ask is plenty of ‘‘ Go,” as they elegantly express 
it in their choice English. Constable, therefore, is their divinity, 
and the recent disciples of this cult call themselves ‘ impressionists.”’ 
Of course, they mean to say “ first impressionists.” They do not 
care enough about beauty to wish to dwell on it or develop it. 

VOL. LVIL. N.S. YY 
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Their art seems to begin and end in a spasm, and a famous disciple 
informs me that the eyes should be half shut to “see the things that 
they see.” 

It is difficult to believe that any sane person should think that art 
depended on imperfection of vision, but it is very evident that spec- 
tacles are becoming so universal, that a gross would be a very small 
investment for a modern Moses at the fair. A famous dealer assures 
me that he can sell no other pictures, and that they constitute the 
art of the future!!! 

However, there is no occasion for panic. Drawing, subtlety of light 
and shade, invention, and colour, are amongst the oldest idolatries 
of the world, and are not likely to be sponged out by a few excited 
amateurs, who cannot see very well the difference between a hawk 
and a handsaw, even when the flame of fashion is fanned by trade 
speculators in novelties. 

It is not to be denied that impetuous handling has its charm 
when it is founded in confident knowledge, and when tenderness is 
not effaced; but it is no less true that effrontery is the badge of 
insensibility, and that impetuous ignorance cannot possibly have 
any artistic value. 

Constable took so superficial an interest in nature that he never 
took any pains to study her laws. All he cared for was to get 
rough and hasty resemblances of places that he liked to frequent 
in early life, especially when the weather was showery and squally ; 
but these sketches never missed some impress of the personal 
motive that inspired them. I cannot find any other merit in them, 
and this is my utmost vindication of his reputation as an artist. 
He had neither insight nor industry enough to develop any fine 
artistic work. 

He could not draw tolerably anything under heaven, however 
simple; and he was never hurt or offended by any violation of 
correct drawing, however gross. 

This is a strong thing to say, and ought not to be said without 
very plain justification; so I ask the reader to examine carefully 
No. 1066, and to pay attention to the boy drinking in No. 130, and 
try to imagine anything more impotent as a representation of 
nature. These are not peculiar examples; they are in his usual 
form. 

It is no vindication to say they are sketches, for we have multi- 
tudes of sketches by Turner as slight as you please, but they are 
hardly less delicate and subtle than his finished work. 

There are several other beautiful landscapes in the Gallery, for 
instance, those by Miiller, an artist endowed with nearly every fine 
faculty ; but, to the great loss of the world, he died at the early age 
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of thirty-three. He is very inadequately represented by Nos. 379 
and 1040.1 

There is a very beautiful picture by Stark, an East Anglian, 
No. 1204. 

Then, last but not least, there are two lovely pictures by our 
lamented contemporary, Frederick Walker, A.R.A., of whom it is 
difficult to speak in calm, critical terms. He died at thirty-five 
years of age. 

John F. Lewis, No. 1405, cannot be dismissed with a paragraph. 
I consider him the greatest of all modern artists, except Turner, 
and a volume would be required even for a slight discussion of his 
great achievements. 

Turner ought to have come in chronological order between Gains- 
borough and Constable, but there is happily no occasion to speak 
about Turner in these days, for no artist, either ancient or modern, 
has been so ably or so exhaustively reviewed. Turner was not only 
our greatest painter, but he has been so fortunate as to form the 
theme of many volumes, representing the life work of one of the 
most fascinating of modern writers. It may be truly said that England 
has one great artist, and Ruskin is his prophet. His enthusiasm 
has often led him into extravagant worship, but there is no room 
for any critic to follow Mr. Ruskin in the discussion of Turner. 


Joun Brerr, A.R.A. 


(1) In the basement of the Gallery there are some drawings by De Wint. These, 
like all the works of the early English painters, have been extravagantly inflated of 
late; but if we leave out of account the delicacy due to fading, and the mellowness of 


age, they have very little merit. 
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A NEW LAW OF GEOGRAPHICAL DISPERSAL." 


Next to the question of the Origin of Species, there is, perhaps, no 
more fascinating study than that of their Geographical Dispersal 
over the globe. How have species reached their present area? 
How have so many types, obviously of common origin, become 
isolated in various parts of the world ; in some cases separated from 
each other at the present time by wide oceans, or vast tracts of con- 
tinental land ? 

The majority of naturalists who have devoted sufficient labour to 
the question of geographical distribution to entitle their opinion as 
specialists to any weight or value, accept the theory of Polar Dispersal 
as the very foundation of their investigations. The widespread and 
very general belief in the permanence of continents and oceans, that 
the great land masses and water basins of the globe have endured 
from the earliest geological time down to the present era, is toa 
great extent responsible for the theory of Polar Dispersal. Special- 
ists, with few exceptions, endeavour to explain whatever simi- 
larity exists between the faunas and floras of the Nearctic and 
the Palearctic regions, or between those of the Neotropical, the 
Ethiopian, the Oriental, and the Australian regions, by a common 
dispersal round land connections in high latitudes in the northern 
hemisphere, and a southern emigration, due chiefly to glacial inva- 
sion or the struggle for existence, resulting from competing and 
stronger forms, into all the countries where traces of such homo- 
geneity exist. Prominent among the supporters of this theory—if 
not its actual propounder—stands Dr. Wallace, an original investi- 
gator whose achievements in natural science are almost, if not quite, 
equal to those of the illustrious Darwin, and a naturalist for whose 
work the present writer has always had a profound admiration. In 
one of his most recent utterances (Darwinism, p. 349) he remarks as 
follows :— 





** Looking to the two great northern continents we see indications of a 
possible connection between them, both in the North Atlantic and the North 
Pacific Oceans; and when we remember that from middle Tertiary times 
backward—so far as we know continuously to the earliest Paleozoic epoch—a 
temperate and equable climate, with abundant woody vegetation, prevailed up 
to and within the Arctic circle, we see what facilities may have been afforded 
for migration from one continent to the other, sometimes between America and 
Europe, sometimes between America and Asia. Admitting these highly 
probable connections, no bridging of the Atlantic in more southern latitudes 
(of which there is not a particle of evidence) will have been necessary to 
account for all the intermigration that has occurred between the two continents. 

1) The principles expounded in this essay will be found worked out in a forthcoming 
work on “ The Migration of Birds.” 
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If, on the other hand, we remember how long must have been the route, and 
how diverse must always have been the conditions, between the more northern 
and the more southern portions of the American and Euro-Asiatic continents, 
we shall not be surprised that many widespread forms in either continent have 
not crossed into the other.” 


Again he writes respecting the anomalous geographical distribu- 
tion of the tapirs :— 

‘‘In Asia they were driven southwards by the competition of numerous 
higher and more powerful forms, but have found a last resting-place in the 
swampy forests of the Malay region.” 

Or again (Island Life, p. 102) :— 
‘**Slowly, but surely, the whole population of living things must have been 


driven backward and forward from east to west, or from north to south, from 
one side of a continent or a hemisphere to the other.” 
Or yet again (op. cit., p. 74) :— 

‘** All the great land masses radiate from the Arctic regions as a common 
centre, the only break being at Behring’s Strait, which is so shallow that a rise 
of less than a thousand feet would form a broad isthmus connecting Asia and 
America, as far south as the parallel of 60° N. . . . Wehave thus no difficulty 
in that former wide diffusion of many groups, which we maintain to be the 


only explanation of most anomalies of distribution other than such as may be 
connected with unsuitability of climate.” 


Speaking, also, of the effects of the glacial epoch on animal life, 
Dr. Wallace asserts that (op. cit., p. 117) :— 

‘* When an icy mantle crept gradually over much of the northern hemisphere 
till large portions of Europe and North America were reduced to the condition 
of Greenland now, the greater part of the animal life must have been driven 
southward.” 


And finally (op. cit., p. 526) :-— 


‘¢ Just as we explain the presence of Marsupials in Australia and America, 
and of Centetids in Madagascar and the Antilles, by the preservation in these 
localities of remnants of once widespread types, so we should prefer to consider 
the few genera common to Australia and South Africa as remnants of an 
ancient vegetation once spread over the northern hemisphere, driven southward 
by the pressure of more specialised types, and now finding a refuge in these 
two widely separated southern lands.” 


Darwin himself insisted upon very similar means of dispersal from 
a north circumpolar land to account for the isolation of obviously 
allied forms at the extremities of the great southern continents and 
in the Australian region ; although it is only fair to state that he 
has suggested greater land areas than now exist in the southern 
seas to explain some of the facts. Mr. Seebohm, another high 
authority on the geographical distribution of species, in his great 
work on the Charadriidee, remarks in his preface to that volume 
(p. vi.) :-— 
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‘‘The chief causes of the dispersal of the ancestors of the Charadriids have 
probably been two glacial epochs. The Prie-Pliocene glacial epoch compelled 
the ancestral species to emigrate from its own home in the Polar Basin. It 
emigrated in various directions. . . . Emigration produced Isolation . 
the general result being Differentiation. . . . The Post-Pliocene glacial epoch 
again dispersed them with similar results, until finally many of them returned 
again to the Polar basin.” 

And again (op. cit., p. 7) :— 


‘‘The geographical distribution of the Charadriidee appears to indicate that 
the family originated on the shores of the Arctic Ocean and the adjoining 
steppes and prairies. The chief factor in their subsequent dispersal and diffe- 
rentiation must haye been glacial epochs.” 

It may be as well here to remark in passing that there is no evi- 
dence whatever of any glacial conditions, or even of severe arctic 
climates prevailing in the north polar regions prior to the cooler 
climate of the late Pliocene and the glacial climate of the Post- 
Pliocene eras. The invocation, therefore, of a series of glacial epochs 
previous to the Post-Pliocene, or during Tertiary time, is not sup- 
ported by facts, and such epochs could not, therefore, have been 
factors of dispersal, as Mr. Seebohm suggests. 

It will be remarked that all these authorities favour the view of 
a dispersal from the north. But when various facts of geographical 
distribution come to be studied, a northern dispersal leaves much to 
be accounted for. No naturalist has more convincingly demon- 
strated the inability of north-polar dispersal to account for or explain 
the many and important instances of this discontinuous distribution, 
or presence of isolated, yet allied, types in various parts of the 
southern hemisphere entirely unknown in the northern hemisphere, 
than Mr. H. O. Forbes. His masterly and extremely interesting 
paper in the Forrnicuirty Review for February, 1894, will doubt- 
less be fresh in the mind of most naturalists. As he justly 
observes :— 

‘*Ttseems too extraordinary to be credible that it should alone have been the 
same forms that have survived the vicissitudes of climate and food during their 
long migrations [emigrations] through the deserts and forests of Asia, Malaya, 
and Australia to reach New Zealand; of Europe and Africa to reach the Cape 
and Madagascar; and of North and South America to arrive in Patagonia, and 
even in the Antarctic islands ; and that scarcely a single representative of their 
line should have survived north of the Equator.” 

Among the more important instances cited of groups entirely con- 
fined to the southern hemisphere, or nearly so, we may mention, among 
living forms, the moas, the ostriches, the emus, and the cassowaries ; 
whilst among extinct types whose paleontological remains have been 
discovered, we have the Dromornis of Australia, the Aipyornis of Mada- 
gascar, and the Brontornis of Patagonia. Returning to living forms 
once more, we have the Spheniscidex, or penguins, a group which is 
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most abundant in the antarctic and south temperate regions, and is 
not known to have ever dwelt north of the equator, although two 
species range north to that latitude in the Galapagos Islands. Then 
we have such important groups as the Psittacide, or the typical 
parrots and paroquets; the keas and the owl parrots, and the 
macaws; various genera of rails, such as Tribonyx, Ocydromus, 
Notornis, and Cabalus: the Megapodid, or mound builders of the 
Australian region, and the Cracidi, or curassows of the Neotropical 
regions (both obviously of common origin) ; the Gymnorhina, or 
piping crows of Australia (allied, according to Professor Parker, to 
the South American Dendrocolaptide, or wood hewers, ranging in 
small numbers as far north at Mexico). Among animals which Mr. 
Forbes instances as showing relationship of species between widely 
different areas in the southern hemisphere, and peculiar to that 
hemisphere, may be mentioned the marsupials, now only found in 
the Australian and Neotropical regions; various families of fresh- 
water fishes found in New Zealand, Patagonia, and the Falkland 
Islands, and unknown in the northern hemisphere. Some of the 
families of insects tell the same story—a decided inter-relation 
between Australia and South America; whilst the affinities of many 
groups of plants, entirely confined to the southern hemisphere, or 
nearly so, are now distributed over such widely separated regions as 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and South America. 

No wonder that Mr. Forbes, with this overwhelming testimony 
against North Polar Dispersal before him, hesitated to accept the 
explanation so generally expressed even by our highest authorities 
on geographical distribution. But he might have gone farther, and 
selected great numbers of other instances of important groups of 
species and of well-marked types that are solely confined to the 
southern hemisphere continents, and yet do no¢f show any well 
marked affinity or inter-relation with each other, still obviously not 
dispersed from the great land masses of the northern hemisphere. 
So marked is this biological division, of which the Equator may be 
said to be the dividing line, that no less an authority than Professor 
Huxley, writing on the gallinaceous birds, has divided the globe 
into two great regions which he calls Arctogaa and Notogea. The 
facts of distribution, even so far as they are at present known, 
certainly warrant the assumption that this division, generally speak- 
ing, should apply not only to the galliformes, but to all classes of 
living things. Take, for instance, the birds of the Neotropical and 
Nearctic regions—an area, be it remarked, of continuous land surface, 
and offering exceptional means for the intermixture of species from 
both the northern and the southern hemisphere. I am aware that 
Dr. Wallace insists upon the complete isolation of South America by 
submergence of parts of Nicaragua and Honduras, and that “this 
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separation probably continued throughout much of the Miocene and 
Pliocene periods”’ ; but the same authority invokes that union of the 
two continents which has endured down to the present, “ previous 
to the coming on of the glacial epoch,” and therefore prior to that 
vast change of climate which was, according to his own views, one of 
the most powerful motives for the southern dispersal of species from 
northern lands. In the Neotropical region—a region be it remarked 
in which Dr. Wallace himself asserts, “the northern element con- 
sists almost wholly of insects ’””—we have no less than twenty-three 
families of birds absolutely peculiar, and five others which are most 
dominant therein, indicating the centre of their development. 
Among these families may be mentioned such important groups as 
the Carebide, or sugar birds, numbering between fifty and sixty 
species; the Tanagride, or tanagers, with upwards of three hundred 
species ; the Tyrannide, or tyrant shrikes, with, say, three hundred 
and thirty species, of which but twenty-eight or thirty enter the 
Nearctic region ; the Pipride, or manakins, with sixty species ; the 
Cotingide, or chatterers, with ninety-three species ; the Dendrocolap- 
tidee, or wood hewers, with two hundred and seventeen species, only 
a small portion of which enter the Nearctic region; the Icterida, or 
hang-nests, with one hundred and ten species, of which about twenty 
only enter the Nearctic region ; the Formicariidx, or bush shrikes 
and ant thrushes, with two hundred and eleven species ; the wren- 
like Pteroptochidw, with nineteen species; the Rhamphastide, or 
toucans, with fifty-one species; the Bucconide, or puff birds, with 
forty-three species; the Galbulidw, or jacamars, with nineteen 
species; the Momotidex, or motmots, with seventeen species; the 
Trogonide, or trogons, with forty-four species; the Trochilidw, or 
humming-birds, with four hundred species, of which but two or 
three enter the Nearctic region (as migrants); the Conuride, or 
macaws, with seventy-nine species, of which a few penetrate into 
the Nearctic region; the Cracidea, or curassows and guans, with 
fifty-three species; the Tinamide, or tinamons, with thirty-nine 
species ; whilst such peculiar forms as the hoazin, the two species of 
sheathbills, the six of quail snipes, the two guaraunas, the six trum- 
peters, and the three screamers, are all absolutely peculiar to the 
South American continent or its southern outlying islands. Not a 
trace of all these important groups is to be found in the Nearctic 
region in any way indicative of a southern dispersal, even in the 
remotest epochs. Very different is the case with the Nearctic 
region. Not a single fumily of birds is peculiar to that region; a 
very large proportion of the characteristic groups are more or less 
closely allied, rot to those of the continental land mass of South 
America, but with northern hemisphere species. On the other 
hand, as we have already seen, many of the affinities of purely South 
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American species are with South African and Australian forms, 
rather than with those of North America. Whatever families are 
common to both North and South America, such, for instance, as the 
Vireonida, or greenlets, the Mniotiltide, or wood warblers, and many 
genera of Fringillidi, or finches, peculiar to the New World, are 
almost in every case more dominant equatorially, or in the Neotropical 
region at least equally so—a significant fact, as I hope presently to 
show. If we extend our comparisons to other parts of the world, 
and compare the faunas, say, of South Africa, the Mascerenes, parts 
of Malaysia, the whole of Australia, New Zealand, and various other 
isolated lands in the Southern Seas, with the faunas of the great 
land masses of the northern hemisphere, we shall be confronted 
with very similar facts of dispersal—all, I maintain, antagonistic to 
any theory of southern emigration, due to whatever cause, from the 
northern hemisphere. 

Briefly then, so far as I can gather from Mr. Forbes’ remarks, 
he differs from the conclusions arrived at by Dr. Wallace—and, I 
presume, with other authorities I have already cited—respecting the 
common distribution of many groups and species in the various 
great land masses of the southern hemisphere on the following 
grounds. On the one hand Dr. Wallace maintains that these forms 
have reached their present habitats by emigration from the northern 
hemisphere, driven south in the struggle for existence against 
stronger competing forms, or by the influence of a glacial climate, 
across the great continental land masses, and finding refuge in these 
remote and widely-separated Southern lands. On the other hand, 
Mr. Forbes asserts that these various groups of genera and species 
are entirely of southern hemisphere origin; that the centres of 
their development and their dispersal were on the now vanished 
antarctic continent, and that they reached their present areas by a 
northern emigration from that continent, when it was united with 
the more northern and now much isolated land masses where they 
are now found. 

There can be no doubt whatever in my opinion that Mr. Forbes is 
correct in assuming the impossibility of such an emigration as that 
which Dr. Wallace invokes. Such a retreat or emigration is, I main- 
tain, contrary to that law (shortly to be noticed) which governs the 
dispersal of species. So far Iam entirely in accord with the views 
so cleverly expounded by Mr. Forbes; but that naturalist falls into 
the equally grave error of invoking a northern emigration from this 
antarctic land, to explain the present isolated distribution of such 
forms. In my opinion, as I hope presently to demonstrate, Mr. 
Forbes only shifts the difficulty from one Polar continent to the 
other. Of recent years especially, several naturalists of high repute 
have sought (and in my opinion justly), on various biological and 
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geological grounds, to postulate a vast antarctic continent. In my 
work on the Migration of Birds, published nearly three years ago, I 
also insisted upon the recognition of this “ vanished austral land,” 
but I must own with what I believe to be a totally erroneous concep- 
tion of the facts. A study of the migration of birds alone leads 
inevitably to that conclusion. During the long and exhaustive 
study of the geographical distribution of west Palearctic birds which 
I found it necessary to make in writing my new work,’ I was con- 
fronted with so many difficulties of dispersal, that I began to doubt 
some of the most generally accepted and primary conditions under 
which species are believed to have been dispersed. Induced by these 
doubts and difficulties to increase the range of my investigations, I 
have been enabled, from the results of such study, to propound what 
I betieve to be is a hitherto undiscovered law governing the geogra- 
phical distribution of species, My first great difficulty was with the 
Glacial Epoch and its effects upon life. As in the earlier portion of 
the present article, I have attempted to show glacial climates have 
universally been regarded by naturalists as grand distributors of 
species. They are looked upon as the causes of dispersal of species, 
causing a retreat southward or northward, according to whichever 
pole is affected, towards the equator. Species, in other words, begin to 
retreat or emigrate beyond the influences of the adverse conditions 
of existence, as the climate changes and becomes more severe, culmi- 
nating eventually in a Glacial Epoch. But all the facts by which 
we are able to test the truth of this apparently self-evident hypo- 
thesis are absolutely opposed to it. As I have endeavoured to show 
in the above-mentioned volume, if species are subjected to adverse 
conditions of life, they perish; if the battle against competing races 
be too strong they succumb; if overtaken by glacial climates, 
extinction is the only possible result. Of course, the species is only 
affected in areas where adverse conditions prevail; should it be a 
wide-ranging form some portion may survive, but all the members of 
a species within the radius of adverse conditions must assuredly die 
out if those conditions endure for a sufficient length of time. All 
the evidence that we can collect points to the extermination of life 
within glacial influence. Severe winters nowadays do not prompt 
emigration or retreat ; on the contrary, as every observer must know, 
they ruthlessly destroy. The space at my disposal here will not 
admit of any details being given; for such I must refer the reader 
sufficiently interested to my book on the subject. If species have 
been exterminated on such a vast scale by a glacial epoch, the ques- 
tion naturally arises, How have the ancestors of so many forms, now 
ranging into high latitudes, been preserved during the glacial inva- 
sion of the areas which they now inhabit ? When the Ice Age was 


(1) The Migration of British Birds, including their Post-Glacial Emigrations. 
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at its maximum, and during at least one succeeding glacial period, 
we know, for instance, that north-west Europe, down, say, to the lati- 
tude of London, was buried under one vast glacier, and that conse- 
quently no living things could have survived within that ice-clad 
area. The popular opinion, and, it must be admitted, the scientific 
opinion too, is that species evacuated their northern homes as the 
glacial periods came on, and returned to them, more or less modified 
during their thousands of years’ residence in lower and more isolated 
localities, as the climate ameliorated. Some species never returned 
at all. But this, in my opinion, is an entirely erroneous inter- 
pretation of the facts. Pualwontological evidence, so far as it goes, 
suggests extinction rather than southern emigration or retreat. 
The only forms that survived this several times repeated glacial 
invasion, were those whose pre-glacial breeding range extended be- 
yond its influence. Having arrived at this very obvious conclusion, 
I endeavoured to trace out these ancient southern Range Bases of 
west European birds, with what success I must leave the reader of 
my book to judge. 

My next difficulty was in tracing the post-glacial emigrations of 
species to the areas where they are now found. This post-glacial 
emigration of life must have started northwards from its southern 
base with the advent of each successive mild inter-glacial period, 
only to be exterminated again in all areas visited by recurring 
glaciation as the Ice Age pursued its intermittent course. Many 
peculiarities of present geographical distribution in this area appeared 
to be utterly inexplicable, yet so persistent and so numerous were 
these instances that I was irresistibly led to the conclusion that 
they must be the result of law, and therefore perfectly normal 
phenomena. My study of pra-glacial distribution had already 
convinced me that in the northern hemisphere southern emigration 
to escape adverse climatic conditions was a myth; an investigation 
of post-glacial emigration has further convinced me that range 
extension only trends in two directions. Hence the following law 
governing the geographical distribution of species. 

Species in the northern hemisphere never increase their range in 
a Southern Direction: they may do so North, North-east, or North- 
west, East or West. Species in the southern hemisphere never 
increase their range in a Northern Direction: they may do so South, 
South-east or South-west, East or West. The tendency of Life is to 
spread in the direction of the poles. Among the six corollaries 
which I have drawn from this law, mention may be made of the 
following. By the fourth corollary, species never “retreat”? from 
adverse conditions. If overtaken by such they perish, or such 
portion of the species that may be exposed to them. Ly the fifth 
corollary, Extension of Range is only undertaken to increase Breeding 
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Area. By the sixth corollary, Contraction of Range is only produced 
by Extermination amongst sedentary species, and probably also by 
extermination (through inability to rear offspring) amongst migratory 
species that are neither Inter-polar nor Inter-hemisphere. 

By an application of this law, which I believe ultimately will be 
found to be universal in its application, we are able to elucidate 
almost innumerable facts of dispersal which have hitherto baffled 
all attempts to explain them. By its aid we can understand why 
so many species of birds breed almost within sight of our islands, 
yet have not extended their range to them; we can explain why 
many species are absent from the Iberian Peninsula, yet inhabit 
Italy and France; we can understand the absence of any inter- 
change of Palxarctic and Nearctic species in north-eastern Asia and 
north-western America, except in the few cases where the latitudinal 
range is sufficiently high to allow of normal dispersal thereto. This 
law will also explain such puzzling facts of distribution as the 
absence of pre-eminently temperate Australian genera of plants from 
New Zealand, and the similarity of the tropical genera between 
Australia and that country. The base of emigration to New Zealand 
was, so far as concerns Australia, purely a tropical one—that is to 
say, between the north-west of New Zealand and the north-east of 
Australia, a wide and vastly deep sea separating the southern and 
more temperate portions of the two lands. To enable the temperate 
Australian forms to enter New Zealand a northern emigration would 
therefore be necessary, which as we know in the southern hemi- 
sphere is in an impossible direction for the range extension of 
species. That this law of dispersal has been a powerful factor in 
the development of endless variety amongst living forms seems 
almost unquestionable. With no such governing influence to control 
the dispersal of species, there would never probably have been the 
present diversity of types, and “one comparatively monotonous 
fauna have reigned over the whole earth,” especially if we take into 
consideration the general continuity of areas of dispersal. Dr. 
Wallace seems to think that the many archaic forms and insular 
types are irrefutable evidence against the various suggested con- 
tinental extensions which have formerly connected the remoter 
land masses ; but the dispersal of very persistent and dominant types 
in well-defined directions, irrespective of continuous existing land 
or of geographical isolation, points to some powerful controlling 
agency. This law in itself is a powerful agent in the isolation and 
development of types; nay, more, it explains the dispersal of the 
two dominant types of Life which have the equatorial zone for a 
more or less common base. 

If this Law of Geographical Distribution be true, polar dispersal 
of species—or in other words, from the direction of the poles towards 
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the equator—is a myth. To my mind we have overwhelming 
evidence to suggest that the grand centre of life’s dispersal across 
the globe is an equatorial one, and that, from those regions where 
the greatest stability of climate and the most favourable conditions 
for the development of animal and vegetable forms are to be found, 
life in two grand streams has flowed towards the poles. Glacial 
epochs and, perhaps, other climatic vicissitudes at either pole, have 
wrecked and exterminated all living things within their baneful 
influence; but on the return of more genial climates life, in its 
endless forms, just as often has spread northward again, vigorous 
and strong, from more southern bases to repopulate the ice-freed 
lands with a fauna and flora adapting themseives to the diverse 
conditions of existence. Physical mutations have isolated groups 
and types, or brought them into contact again ; faunas and floras have 
passed away, as new areas have been opened to invading forms, yet 
all have passed across the world in their mazy peregrinations, subject 
to the controlling influences of law. I freely admit that the vast 
polar lands, under the favourable conditions which paleontological 
evidence compels us to admit once prevailed therein, have produced 
magnificent faunas and floras of high development and exceeding 
beauty ; yet the glacial epochs have just as surely exterminated them, 
the only surviving relics being those that were able to preserve 
themselves in regions beyond such glacial influences, and where 
they must have been established before such adverse conditions were 
developed. 

We are now in a position to understand more fully the futility of 
invoking a vast Antarctic continent to explain the various apparent 
anomalies of distribution alluded to in the earlier portion of the 
present article. The restoration of this submerged or ice-clad Ant- 
arctic land mass can never be of such service in explaining the 
occurrence of closely allied forms in the now widely separated land 
masses of the southern hemisphere, as those naturalists who so 
strenuously assert its former existence appear to believe. The fauna 
and flora of Antarctica must have been exterminated with the 
destruction of that area—continent and inhabitants alike perishing 
together ; the only forms, nay, the only types, that would survive 
being those that chanced to have northern bases beyond those de- 
vastating influences which have succeeded in destroying pretty well 
half the sedentary population of the earth. Antarctica can there- 
fore never explain the dispersal of species and types in now wide- 
distant areas of the southern hemisphere; for not a single relic of 
the drowned and lost south polar continent has been preserved to us 
by retreat from the slowly threatening doom, or by a northern 
emigration contrary to the inexorable law of life’s dispersal. Such 
widely dispersed forms, in many cases obviously of common origin, 
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only indicate the bases and the sources from which that doomed 
south polar land has derived its inhabitants, from a previously much 
more continuous, more northern, or even equatorial base. It may 
be accepted as an axiom of geographical distribution, that all exist- 
ing species are surviving relics of more ancient forms, or ancestral 
types whose distribution in a remoter past was more continuous, and 
whose affinities and characteristics were therefore once more homo- 
geneous. If we accept this axiom, then we must also accept an 
equally fundamental principle of dispersal, that the areas of distri- 
bution occupied by a species, or in many cases by a genus, if not 
continuous now, must at one time have been so. Many of these 
relics of the lost Antarctic continent are now excessively local in 
distribution, and some of the most characteristic groups are repre- 
sented by very few species. But this cannot be regarded as evi- 
dence of survival by retreat from a glacial epoch at the south pole 
of a few isolated forms, but as proof of ancient dispersal of wide- 
ranging dominant types over land which must once have existed in 
a more or less continuous mass round the temperate zone of the 
southern hemisphere, or from a united equatorial base. 

I am well aware that the views expressed in my volume on the 
Migration of British Birds, as well as in the present article, are 
directly opposed to the opinions held by many naturalists on the 
presumed permanence of continents. It is this hypothesis, I repeat, 
that is primarily responsible for what I believe to be the totally 
erroneous views of biologists on the geographical distribution of 
species. But the elevation now necessary to restore Antarctica (say 
two thousand five hundred fathoms) would also be sufficient to con- 
nect the great land masses of the globe equatorially, and to a very 
great extent in the North Atlantic and North Pacific Oceans. But 
such an elevation need not have been synchronous; indeed the pro- 
babilities are that such was not the case, the northern hemisphere 
continents being united at a much more recent geological era than 
those of the southern hemisphere. The absence of mammalia from 
many oceanic islands is one of the facts upon which the supporters 
of the permanence of continents rely, “ this fact constituting the test 
of the class to which an island belongs.” + If these now isolated 
areas (or at least some of them) were ever continental, if they 
represent the relics of more ancient and extensive land surfaces, 
surely we should expect to find some existing mammalian forms. 
It must, however, be remembered that these vastly isolated islets 
represent what must have been (in the event of their being conti- 
nental relics) the summits of once lofty mountains—areas not suit- 
able for amammalian fauna; whilst their comparatively insignificant 
extent is another important drawback to the possible survival of 


(1) Wallace, Darwinism, p. 343. 
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mammalia, especially the larger forms. Further, it seems to me 
that until these islands have been thoroughly explored, we may 
justly assume that some paleontological evidence may yet be found, 
demonstrating the presence in remoter ages, and during more 
favourable conditions, of the higher forms of life. The recent dis- 
covery of remains of an extinct hippopotamus in Madagascar * shows 
how careful writers on geographical distribution should be in draw- 
ing deductions from incomplete material, and testifies very eloquently 
to the worthlessness of negative evidence, especially in questions 
relating to geographical zoology. 

As may be readily surmised, this new law of dispersal demands 
a continuous land mass equatorially. But this again need not have 
been a synchronous one. Indeed, the distribution of some groups 
of birds absolutely demonstrates that such was not the case. The 
Corvinee or typical crows, the Paride or titmice, and the Laniide or 
shrikes, all birds, be it remarked, closely allied, and probably dis- 
persed synchronically, are cosmopolitan with the exception of South 
America, a fact which seems to imply that that continent was 
isolated equatorially, when the distribution of these forms was taking 
place over the West Indies and northwards across the Nearctic 
region. The Certhiide or tree-creepers, and the Littide or nut- 
hatches, are absent from the Neotropical region, but these are also 
wanting in the Ethiopean region—a fact which seems to suggest 
that these two areas were isolated, or south of the dispersal wave 
of these species, as they spread round the globe in this direction. 
Again, it is a significant fact that there are no families of birds pecu- 
liar only to the Nearctic region and the Ethiopian region, or to 
the Neotropical region and. the Palearctic region, which we should 
certainly expect to find if Dr. Wallace’s theory of dispersal round 
the land connections in the North Atlantic between America and 
Europe were correct. But, on the other hand, the Ethiopian and 
the Oriental regions show considerable affinity with the Neotropical 
region, through such groups as the Megalemide or barbets, the 
Trogonide or trogons, the Psittacide or parrots and paroquets, the 
Phinicopteride or flamingoes, and the Struthonide or ostriches—all 
but one absent from Europe and North America; north temperate 
areas, it will be remarked, which they must have crossed if Dr. 
Wallace’s assumptions are correct. I am aware that remains of 
Trcgon have been found in the Miocene deposits of France, and that 
struthious relics have been discovered in the Lower Eocene beds of 
Europe; but surely this is not sufficient evidence that these birds may 
have ranged all over Europe and North America, and thus to ex- 
plain the presence of these groups in such widely different localities, 
without leaving a single trace of their emigration over that vast 
distance behind them! I presume the same extraordinary emigra- 

(1) Conf. Nat.rc, January 24, 1895, p. £11, cond Migrating of British Birds, p. 306. 
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tion would be invoked to explain the presence in South Africa of 
the single species of Petrochelidon, the four other species being 
wholly American, with an equatorial base; or of the one species of 
Tigrisoma in West Africa, the remaining four being confined to the 
Neotropical region. Then again, we have many tropicopolitan fami- 
lies that are confined absolutely to the great equatorial zone round 
the entire earth, over which it is inconceivable that they were dis- 
persed from polar centres, or emigrated from one hemisphere to the 
other by a land connection in the North Atlantic or North Pacific 
Oceans. Among these we may mention the very specialised family 
of the Parridz or jacanas, those curious long-tced birds that run 
over the floating vegetation of the marshes and swamps of the 
tropics. The Megalzmide or barbets are also distributed throughout 
the great equatorial forest regions of the globe, with the exception 
of Australia; and this fact is evidence, so far as it goes, that the 
groups could not have been dispersed from a south polar continent to 
reach such now widely isolated areas as the Oriental, Ethiopian, and 
Neotropical regions. Then we have the species of frigate birds, 
Fregetta and Pheton, confined exclusively to the tropic seas; the 
albatrosses (Diomeda), also tropicopolitan ; and lastly, such genera of 
ducks as Dendrocygna and Sarcidiornis. To the present writer it 
seems an absolute impossibility that all these tropical forms could 
extend their area northward or southward (and by no means syn- 
chronically, for some of the groups are more ancient than others) 
into temperate areas, and yet preserve their charateristics through 
all the diversified conditions associated with, and inseparable from, 
such an extended range expansion, persisting in type so close as a 
family, or generic, or in some cases even a specific affinity, through 
the long vista of unmeasured time such a journey must have in- 
volved, and now only surviving on that equatorial base, not having 
left a single trace or relic of their pilgrimage through such temperate 
zones! And yet this line of emigration must have been followed, 
if the theory of polar dispersal—or towards the equator from higher 
northern or southern latitudes—be true ! 

We may next allude to a few of the more important groups whose 
dispersal has been entirely in a northern direction from an equatorial 
base. Owing to the much more recent glacial epoch in the northern 
hemisphere, with its attendant vast destruction of life, the families 
of birds that are exclusively developed and dispersed from areas 
north of the equator, and only surviving in temperate and northern 
latitudes, which latter they have reached by post-glacial emigration, 
are now excessively few in number. The most characteristic groups 
are the Alcide or auks, containing some thirty species; the Colym- 
bidze or divers, with four or five; and perhaps the Panurid, of 
which the bearded tit or reedling is a familiar example. No more 
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eloquent testimony, in my opinion, could be adduced of the destruc- 
tive nature of a glacial epoch than this astoundingly small number 
of groups which has survived—as relics we must regard them—the 
vast and geologicaliy recent climatic vicissitudes of that awful era. 
Most, if not all other surviving families, which now dwell in the 
once almost devastated Palearctic and Nearctic regions, are groups 
well rooted in southern, equatorial, or even in southern hemisphere 
bases—dominant groups that have, in a great many instances, spread 
not only north but south into sub-tropical and temperate zones from 
uconimon centre of dispersal on the equator, and survived all the 
climatic changes, notwithstanding the fact that the portions of these 
groups, Which may at the time such changes were taking place have 
dwelt in northern areas, have all succumbed, those dwelling therein 
now having reached such areas by post-glacial emigration. Hence 
the significance of so many families common to the Neotropical and 
Nearctic regions being much more dominant in the former than in 
the latter, as we have already remarked. Hence the small and 
trifling resemblances, comparatively speaking, between the avi faunas 
of North America and Euro-Asia, especially as regards terrestrial 
species. But two small families of aquatic birds are peculiar to both 
regions only—the auks and the divers. Many genera may be 
homogeneous, but all belong to families well rooted in southern lati- 
tudes, a fact which indicates a common pre-glacial base in temperate 
or tropical zones. If a glacial epoch did not exterminate, then I 
maintain that we ought to find greater homogeneity between the 
faunas of these northern lands (receiving their inhabitants from a 
common circumpolar centre from which the northern hemisphere 
continents radiated in a compact continuous mass) than we know 
exists, and more especially when we remember that that dispersal, if 
it ever occurred, has been so geologically recent. 

We have already alluded to the many dominant wide-ranging 
families—abounding in species—which are absolutely characteristic 
of the southern hemisphere, and which indicate to my mind a much 
more remote glacial epoch at the south pole, and consequently an 
immensely longer geological period during which such families could 
have developed their varied and abundant species, aided by that 
greater amount of isolation, now one of the chief characteristics of the 
southern hemisphere. Now we have to consider the vast number of 
families and groups which in my volume on Migration I have ven- 
tured to describe as Inter-hemisphere. They are groups with a more 
or less dominant equatorial base, spreading both north and south in 
varying strength towards the northern and southern temperate zones. 
Some of these groups are, therefore, most dominant north of the 
equator ; others south of it; and in many cases the ancient equa- 
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the present migrations of many or a few of the species composing 
some of such groups. Among these may be instanced the Slyviine 
or warblers, and the Hirundinid or swallows. Many of the species 
in these inter-hemisphere families have probably always been migra- 
tory, and breed in whichever temperate zone is most suitable to their 
requirements ; equinoctial precession, combined with freedom from 
glacial conditions, possibly being the most important determining 
factor. 

So far as the geographical distribution of the Passeres is con- 
cerned—a great dominant cosmopolitan group which has spread 
both north and south from an equatorial base—Dr. Wallace objects 
to Professor Huxley’s division of the globe into two great regions— 
a northern world and a southern world—on the ground that this 
bipartite division is not so natural as one dividing the earth into 
an eastern or Old World, and a western or New World, division. 
If Professor Huxley’s division be accepted, the northern world will 
possess but five families exclusively, and the southern world thirteen 
families exclusively : but if we include Africa south of the equator, 
we must also add one more family, the Paictids, confined to Mada- 
gascar, raising the total to fourteen, or in the ratio of nearly three 
to one. Now in my opinion this unequal distribution of such a 
dominant cosmopolitan group is the significant result of that vast 
extermination of life resultant from the Post-Pliocene glacial epoch, 
The adverse conditions prevailing so geologically recently in the 
northern hemisphere have left their mark on this great group of 
species as on all others. And this fact is further confirmed by 
the present distribution of the Passeres. They survive most abun- 
dantly in the largest land mass south of the equator, that is to say, 
in South America, where the conditions of life are so favourable for 
their development, that nearly one third of the total number of 
species is peculiar to that region! After all, this is only what we 
might expect, for the parts of Africa and the whole of Australasia 
south of the equator do not offer the same favourable conditions 
for the development of this group, being largely composed of 
deserts or treeless plains. Very similar remarks apply to other 
great Avian groups, as the exceptional wealth of South America in 
that respect is one of the most surprising features of geographical 
zoology. Our law of life’s dispersal is in perfect harmony with 
those facts which, in my opinion, Dr. Wallace has entirely mis- 
understood, and will explain the apparent anomaly of the utterly 
unequal present distribution of this, the largest group of birds, over 
the earth’s surface. 

From inter-hemisphere species we now pass to another group, 
which I have described as Interpolar. Many of the species in these 
groups, or their ancestral forms, were probably always migratory 
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too, and penetrate into the polar regions of that hemisphere which is 
most suitable for purposes of reproduction—just as that dominant 
interpolar flora has done. Originally, however, they must have 
started from equatorial bases, where many species are still seden- 
tary. The interpolar character of the Arctic flora I have already 
dealt with at some length in the volume previously mentioned.* 

A few words now become necessary on the subject of Migration. 
According to the third corollary of my new law of dispersal, I main- 
tain that “the present migration of a species is a recapitulation of 
the past emigration of that species.” The two classes of movement 
will therefore be seen to be very closely allied. How does migra- 
tion originate ? All authorities pretty generally agree in attribut- 
ing migration to a retreat from the winter conditions of the area 
inhabited during summer; whether for the sake of light (as Mr. 
Seebohm suggests), or to escape the failing food supply inseparable 
from winter in the higher latitudes of either hemisphere, Dr. 
Wallace thus writes :— 


‘‘Most of the genera, and many even of the species of birds which migrate 
southwards in winter, have, therefore, most likely, always been inhabitants of 
our present Palearctic and Nearctic regions ; permanent residents during warm 
epochs, but only able now to maintain their existence by migration in winter.” * 


In my previous work on the Migration of Birds, I also attributed 
migration to a retreat of a previously sedentary species from adverse 
winter conditions, making the movement commence with the coming 
on of the glacial epoch. Unfortunately this new law of dispersal 
was then unknown to me. Many difficulties, which to me then 
seemed insuperable, were, however, passed over in silence ; this law 
of dispersal, which I have attempted to demonstrate, satisfactorily 
explains them all. Briefly, then, no change of climate in the north 
will ever initiate a migratory movement south to retreat from it ; 
species in the northern hemisphere are just as unable to escape 
from adverse conditions of life by migration south as they are by 
emigration in the same direction, Migration in the northern hemi- 
sphere may be a result of range extension from south to north, from 
an ancient range base into regions where the climate is unfitted for 
winter residence, the species, even the individuals, breeding and 
then retiring to their sedentary base of extension; or it may be a 
gradual movement northward into more favourable areas for pur- 
poses of reproduction. Species, therefore, emigrate and migrate 
solely to breed ; both movements are the result of numerical in- 
crease and consequent range expansion into suitable breeding areas. 
With migratory birds the breeding area may be in a sense the 


(1) Conf. Chap. XII. Migration of British Birds. 
(2) Geographical Distribution, i., p. 185. 
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“home” of the individual; but the winter area is unquestionably 
the home, range base, or centre of dispersal of the species. Many 
instances might here be given of both recent emigration and 
migration even in the British Islands, and now absolutely in the 
process of development. A chapter of my book has been devoted to 
the subject. We may, however, remark that although many species 
are undoubtedly extending their breeding area in various parts of 
the northern world, and even adopting migratory habits in the 
process of such range expansion, the movement is everywhere in a 
northerly direction ; it may be easterly, it may be westerly, but the 
trend, if any, is ever north. On the other hand, there is absolutely 
no evidence whatever to suggest that species are anywhere adopting 
migratory habits to escape from adverse conditions of life. It may 
be urged that species wander about considerably during the non- 
breeding season in quest of food ; but I would point out that such 
local movements always normally take place within the area of dis- 
persal of the species, never beyond it, and never serve to extend it. 
Extension of area is solely made for purposes of reproduction. If I 
may be allowed the simile, the tree or the plant does not send out 
fresh branches to obtain food in winter; it only does so prior to the 
season of its blossoming and fruition, the period of its increase. 

It is too early yet to suggest the probable physical changes that 
have taken place, or to attempt to harmonize the present dispersal 
of species with such geographical and climatic changes. Before we 
can hope to do that with any degree of certainty a careful applica- 
tion of this Law to the geographical distribution of the various great 
divisions of the animal and vegetable kingdoms, not only of existing, 
but extinct forms, will be necessary. And here I would like to 
place on record my great indebtedness to the colossal labours of such 
an eminent authority as Dr. Wallace; for it is to a very great 
extent due to a study of the facts of geographical dispersal, so skil- 
fully marshalled and collated in his monumental work on the Dis- 
tribution of Animals, that I have been enabled to rescue what I 
believe to be a neglected natural law from the gloom of obscurity. 

The distribution of life suggests to me the following conclusions. 
Firstly, where the land masses are greatest south of the equator we 
should expect to find, and do find, the most important and extensive 
assemblages of species and types presenting the greatest amount of 
differences from such assemblages of types and species dwelling on 
the land masses north of the equator; and these assemblages will to 
a great extent be homogeneous or otherwise in proportion to longi- 
tudinal continuity equatorially* of such southern hemisphere areas. 
Secondly, where the land masses are greatest north of the equator 
we should similarly expect to find, and do find, the most important 


(1) I use the term ‘“‘ equatorially ’’ more especially in contradistinction to ‘‘ polar.” 
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and extensive assemblages of species and types presenting the 
greatest amount of differences from such assemblages of types and 
species dwelling on the land masses south of the equator; and these 
assemblages will, to a great extent, be homogeneous or otherwise in 
proportion to longitudinal continuity equatorially of such northern 
hemisphere areas. To a great extent this is quite irrespective of 
existing equatorial land areas connecting the northern and southern 
hemispheres respectively. 

This contrast of northern and southern types would be much 
more apparent than is now the case were the land masses of the 
southern hemisphere more in proportion to those in the northern 
hemisphere, more equally distributed. As it is, three-fourths of the 
land surface of the globe are now situated in the northern hemis- 
phere, and consequently the great bulk of the more recently 
developed terrestrial forms flourish thereon; whilst those generally 
more archaic types, especially of the more remote portions of the 
southern hemisphere, can only be regarded as a fragment. of that 
varied fauna and flora that must have once peopled its surface. The 
singular richness of the Neotropical region in birds may, perhaps, 
be indicative of the wealth of the avifauna of so much of those 
vanished southern lands, It is, therefore, perfectly obvious that 
polar dispersal or promiscuous distribution, either from the north to 
the south above the equator, or from the south to the north below it, 
or towards the equator from either pole, cannot explain the present 
distribution of life. It seems, also, perfectly obvious that some of 
the most widely diverging types of animal and vegetable life should 
be found in temperate localities at the remotest distance north and 
south of the equator, or where the isolation is greatest combined 
with fairly favourable climatic conditions. To a great extent the 
polar regions and the equatorial regions severally would, perhaps, 
show greatest homogeneity, for both are continuous (the poles being 
bridged by lofty mountain chains), and possess considerable similarity 
of climates and conditions of existence, especially between types and 
species that are equatorial or interpolar, and have been dispersed 
north and south from equatorial bases. The divergence of type 
would be to a great extent in the ratio of the remoteness or other- 
wise of its equatorial base. 

With so many convincing facts before us is it too much to assert 
that the fascinating science of geographical distribution, or the dis- 
persal of life, will have to be reformed, remodelled on an entirely 
new basis, before we can hope to arrive at any uniform or correct 
interpretation of the phenomenon as it now exists ? 

CuHar.es Dixon. 








THE HEART OF LIFE. 
By W. H. MALLOCK. 


Cuarprer XXI. 


Pote walked home with an unnatural summer in his heart. His progress 
was marked by one outward incident only, and this took place not far from 
Glenlynn, at the spot where the path which he had been following joined 
the coach road. Here his ears were greeted by the sound of advancing 
wheels ; and he presently saw a farmer’s spring-cart rapidly coming 
towards him and carrying two persons. One of them, as they drew nearer, 
he saw was a country lad; but it was not till the cart was just about to 
pass him that he recognised the other as Dr. Clitheroe. 

‘‘T hadn’t an idea,” said the Doctor, as the vehicle drew up, ‘ that you 
had come back from London. Iam thankful to have met you thus, for I 
have been summoned away suddenly, and I fear I shall not come back. See 
this case at my side. It is full of work that I must finish at the office at 
Whitehall. When you come to London we shall meet. I must not delay 
a moment. As it is, I shall hardly catch my train.” 

On reaching home, Pole found a second lunch prepared for him, which 
was far from being ungrateful ; and as his mother watched him eating it, 
he told her the news of Dr. Clitheroe’s departure; he gave her an account, 
naturally not quite complete, of his’ meeting with Countess Shimna in the 
wood ; and, these topics being done with, the two at once began discussing 
the question of Lord Wargrave’s house in London, and also the further 
question of their asking Countess Shimna to share it with them. The result 
was, that after an hour’s conversation with her son, Mrs. Pole was writing a 
letter to Countess Shimna, begging her forthwith to pay them another visit, 
and adding as a postscript, ‘‘ There is a certain little plan which my son 
and I are very anxious to propose to you.” She was persuaded to write a 
second letter also. This was to Lord Wargrave. It contained a definite 
acceptance of his proposal, and it ended by saying, “ We will, if we can pos- 
sibly manage it, bring our young lady with us, whom yon are very right in 
admiring.” 

‘Of course,’’ she said, when both the letters were finished, ‘‘ it remains 
to be seen what Shimna’s own plans are. When last I saw her, poor 
child, she seemed very far from clear. She told me that her mother was 
still yachting with Prince Bobrovski, who had offered to lend her for the 
winter his villa at Monte Carlo.” 

That evening, he and his mother continued the discussion of their plans 
to such good purpose that Mrs. Pole, by bedtime, had become almost as 
eager for Countess Shimna’s advent as her son. She certainly showed her 
eagerness with far less reserve ; and instead of waiting for an answer to her 
letter by post, she proposed to send next morning a messenger who would 
bring one back. This she did; and the answer arrived by luncheon-time. 
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‘‘ Here,” she said to her son, ‘‘ you had better read it yourself. She says 
she will come to-morrow. She says she will be delighted, and, what is 
more, I honestly think she means it.”’ 

Countess Shimna had also added in her letter that she could not arrive 
till the evening ; and Pole did not meet her till he had dressed and de- 
scended to the drawing-room. But she was not alone, as she had been on 
a former similar occasion. His mother was in the room also. All the ques- 
tions which he had, a moment before, been asking himself, as to how she 
would meet him, and how, were her bearing doubtful, he should himself 
greet her—all these questions were at once rendered unnecessary. She 
gave him her hand with the most graceful and finished cordiality ; but for 
all that her manner would have shown an observer to the contrary, she 
might have been mertly a young lady in a ball-room welcoming a favourite 
partner. But his inability to speak to her as he had hoped left him more 
time to observe her; and though her aspect and her whole personality 
fascinated him as much as ever, he was faintly conscious that, in a 
certain sense, she disappointed him, She did not fascinate him too little. 
On the contrary, she fascinated him too much. Her dress, which clipped 
her waist, but fell from her back loosely, had the delicate pink and waxy 
gleam of a begonia; and as she stood by the fire, slightly lifting her skirt, 
the pink was fringed by a delicate foam of lace. it was a dress which she 
herself would have probably called a tea-gown ; and as such, no doubt, 
it was theoretically suited to the occasion; but whether owing to any 
quality of its own, or to the way in which its wearer wore it, it struck 
Pole as somehow being too perfect. The little spray of diamonds which he 
saw trembling in her hair, and the paste buckle which called the eye to her 
instep, emphasized this effect. 

‘Don’t let us trouble her to-night,” said Pole privately to his mother, 
“ with any mention of London. We had better wait till to-morrow, when 
we can explain the whole plan quietly.” 

‘“‘T think,”’ said Mrs. Pole, ‘‘ that the subject had better be broached by 
you.” 

After dinner she and Miss Drake, each by a little work-table, settled 
themselves down to knit before the warmth of the peat fire, whilst the lamp- 
light glimmered on rows of old calf-bound books, made folds of shine and 
shadow amongst the faded roses on the curtains, and slept on the larger 
blossoms of the old Axminster carpet. At Mrs. Pole’s request Countess 
Shimna played a little on the piano ; then she tried a verse of one of those 
French songs, in which love, sadness, and levity play at hide-and-seek 
with each other; but she stopped, saying that this evening she was not 
in good voice: and finally she and Pole devoted themselves to a game of 
chess. They played almost in silence, and were so leisurely over their 
moves, that their game was far from finished when the clock struck half- 
past ten, and the butler entered with his tray of tumblers and bedroom 
candles. This was Mrs. Pole’s invariable signal for retiring. She and 
Miss Drake raised the lids of their tables, each committing her knitting to 
its tomb in the receptacle below. Then, seeing that the chess players 
were still at work, and were, as far as appearance went, much absorbed in 
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their occupation, Mrs. Pole stooped down, and, kissing Countess Shimna’s 
hair, said, 

‘Don’t get up or disturb yourselves. You, Reginald, will ring to have 
the lamps put out when you have finished.” 

The two antagonists, as soon as they were left alone, began to regard the 
chess-board with more intentness than ever. They had, however, forgotten 
whose was the next move. A word or two settled the matter, and then 
they were completely silent. In a few minutes, despite the obvious fact 
that their eyes had never strayed from the kings and pawns and castles, 
they showed signs of a further forgetfulness, which was of a less usual 
character. They both seemed to have forgotten the elementary rules of 
the game. At last Countess Shimna moved a castle diagonally. 

‘* You can’t do that,’’ exclaimed Pole, laughing. 

She laughed also. They abandoned the pretence of playing. Witha 
brusque movement she sprang up from her chair; and, looking over her 
shoulder at him, said, 

“T am going to sing to you. You must listen your best, for I shall sing 
it very low. This is a silly little song; I saw it in a shop by accident. I 
bought it because it reminded me of—well—of the scenery between this 
and Lyncombe.”’ 

She dropped her eyes, and almost below her breath sang into the follow- 
ing verses a poetry not their own :— 


‘¢ Spring 1s on land and sea, dear, 
If you would woo me still, 
How will you live with me, dear ? 
Promise me what you will. 


‘¢ Spring is on heather and hill, dear, 
Spring is on gorse and steep ; 
Use my life as you will, dear, 
You never will make me weep. 


‘¢ Summer is warm above me, 
Think of our spring-time tryst. 
Oh, how will you prove you love me? 
You may do with me all you list. 


‘* Autumn comes with a sigh to me. 
What! Are you near me yet? 
Say, if you wish, Good-bye to me: 
Only forget, forget ! 


‘* Winter is come ; and deep, my friend, 
Is the frost in my tears and blood. 
You never will make me weep, my friend, 
Ah, God, if you only could ! ”’ 


When the song was ended, the singer looked up at her auditor with a 
laugh again in her eyes, and said, 

“Do you recognise the couleur locale ?”’ 

There was a low stool by the piano. He sank on to it half kneeling. 
She started as if she would have risen, but the movement at once spen 
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itself; and placing her hand on his shoulder, so as to hold him at a little 
distance, she said, ‘‘ The day will come when you will have to ‘ forget— 
forget,’ whether I tell you to do so or no. But meanwhile—meanwhile 


‘ Use my life as you will, dear, 
You never will make me weep.’ 


” 


Cuarrer XXII. 


One of her chief charms was that in the intervals between self-confession 
she made no claims on his sentiment, or even on bis special attention ; 
and when he proposed next morning that before luncheon she should go out 
for a walk with him, there was as little consciousness, either in his mind or 
manner, as there would have been had their friendship only begun yesterday. 

October was drawing near, but September, to the last moment, was 
keeping up a golden imitation of summer. They went by the wooded 
pathway that led to the home farm. 

‘*Do you remember,” he said, ‘‘ what a storm there was on the day when 
we went here first ?”’ 

‘“‘ That,”’ she answered, ‘‘ was the day when you got the telegram that 
told you—what? That you were going to be Prime Minister—wasn’t it ? 
It is much better to stay and be happy here. Look,” she exclaimed, 
laughing ; ‘‘ how am I to cross this ?”’ 

A microscopic stream, obstructed by a dam of leaves, had made the 
ground swampy for a couple of yards in front of them; and in mimic 
embarrassment Countess Shimna halted. 

‘There, by the bank,” he said, ‘is a ledge that is quite dry. Give me 
your hand, and I will keep you from slipping. That's right—so! Walk 
up a little higher. Now give me both your hands, and you can get down 
quite easily.” 

“‘T can’t jump,” she said, ‘‘ unless you stand farther off.” 

He did not move, however ; but, still holding her hands, he looked up at 
her, and said, 

“T want to ask you a practical question.” 

His voice was but half serious, but it was changed from what it had just 
now been. She seemed to divine some meaning in it—some meaning from 
which she shrank ; for, shaking her head, she said slowly, 

‘‘No, no no; ask me nothing. Let things be as they are.” 

‘‘Don’t say, No, no, no,” he replied, with an easier manner, ‘* before 
you are certain what I am thinking of. I want to ask you if you will come 
with my mother and me to London. My mother wishes it. I told her I 
was going to ask you. Now you can jump down, and we will talk about it 
as we go along.” 

She seemed willing enough to listen, and he explained the whole plan to 
her. At last she said with a sigh, ‘‘ You have conjured up before me such 
apretty vision, and—Mr. Pole—if that is the name I am to call you by— 
such an unattainable one. Yes—unattainable. I wonder if I can tell 
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youwhy. See, here isa bench. Let us sit down for a minute or two. I 
want to think how I can best explain my meaning to you.” 

She folded her hands on her lap, and sat motionless looking at them. 

“ What do you suppose,” she said at last, ‘I have been just now think- 
ing about ? About the things I won't tell—not about the things I will. I 
could tell you that my coming to London is impossible on account of my 
health, or because I want sea air, or because I have presently to rejoin my 
mother in the South. I may have to say this to Mrs. Pole, but I won't 
say it to you. To youI will say frankly that I cannot come to London 
because, for special reasons, I am in no mood for the world. I want to 
avoid, not seek, it.” 

Pole listered, bewildered. ‘‘ Of course,” he said, ‘‘ here in this quiet life 
amongst ourselves, I can form no judgment of you. But certainly the day 
when we went over to Dulverton, you seemed to take to society as if you 
had been born and bred for it.” 

“Oh,” she said, ‘that was amusing; but it was over and done with in an 
hour or two. Besides one’s old habits survive one’s old feelings. Yes. I 
was born in society. It has been round me all my life. I came out at 
seventeen at a ballin the Winter Palace at St. Petersburg. I shrink from 
the world now because I have known the world so well.” 

‘* Most of us,” said Pole, ‘‘ have at times had the same shrinking. But 
if you met the world again—and the world in a new form—this feeling 
would pass. It is sure to pass in time.” 

“‘Perhaps,” she replied. ‘‘So are most things. If we live long enough, 
I suppose, we shall all of us survive most things except regret. I wonder 
if you have guessed what I am going to' tell you now. Youngas [ am there 
is a certain story attaching to me. I think that I will confide it to you ; 
but you must let me wait a day or two—till my visit is about to end. 
Meanwhile I will give your mother no definite answer. That wiil save 
discussion, and make our days pass more pleasantly. Let them be pleasant, 
will you? Pleasant is a cold word. It expresses but half my meaning. 
You must supply the rest yourself. Ob, how I long for something that 


is not triste and miserable. Come,’’ she continued, ‘‘we have both of 


us sorrows and secrets. Let us for the next few days forget them—forget 
them, forget them! Let them be as if they had not been. Let these 
few days be a little happy island, full of sunshine, and separated from 
the continent of consequences. I see ‘yes’ in your eyes. Now we will 
walk on,” 

The rest of the morning became a child’s holiday for them, and they 
returned to luncheon bringing with them children’s appetites. She thanked 
Mrs. Pole for the invitation to London, and said that in a day or two she 
would know if she were able to accept it. Her charming manner filled Mrs. 
Pole with pleasure, and good spirits like sunlight seemed dancing amongst 
the plates and glasses. 

‘I wonder,” said Pole, ‘if Countess Shimna cares for riding.” 

“Yes!” she exclaimed, “for riding in an open country. Poland is the 
place for riding.” 

‘* This afternoon then,” said Pole, “ we will try our own open moor.” 
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A message was sent without delay to the stables; and in a short half 
hour the equestrians, mounted on moorland ponies, were slowly ascending 
from Glenlynn to the wild world above. At last they reached the summit, 
and the moorland rolled before them, a purple wilderness, out to the long 
horizon. Between gorse and heather were streaks of elastic turf leading 
away into blurred and misty distances. ‘“ Now,” said Pole, “ for a gallop.” 
And off they both started. ‘‘Ah,” she exclaimed, as they paused at the 
brink of a hidden valley, “that was pure delight. A moment more and I 
shall have wings and fly.” ‘‘ Down the hill,’ cried Pole. And they dipped 
into a wild valley, which looked as if no one had entered it since the crea- 
tion of the world. It was littered with rocks, and along it a stream came 
floating, in lazy pools which were linked by purring or prattling rapids. 
The solitude seemed to enfold them and press them into each other’s neigh- 
bourhood. ‘‘ At the head of this valley,” he said, ‘‘ there once was a 
robber’s strong-hold. We shall not be able to get there this afternoon. In 
a mile or two we shall come to a sheep-track. We shall have to ride back 
by that.” They found the track. It led them to the high ground again. 
The turf was good for trotting, and now and then for a gallop; and round 
them the scented moorland sank and swelled and sank. Suddenly Countess 
Shimna checked herself on the brink of a declivity, and broke into an excla- 
mation at what she saw below her. It was a straggling village in a valley, 
with fields and some trees round it ; and almost under her was a large dilapi- 
dated church. ‘* You have been there before,” said Pole, “and you and I 
have been there together. That is where my aunt was buried.” They 
made their way down to the village, and trotted briskly home, following the 
road that had been taken by Miss Pole’s funeral. 

‘‘T never realised till to-day,” said Countess Shimna to Mrs. Pole at 
dinner, “ what a lonely place this was. How delightful it is to be shut away 
from everything! This is far better than London.” 

“JT,” said Mrs. Pole smiling, ‘‘ certainly myself think so.”’ 

The two ladies were in the act of leaving the dining-room, and Mrs. Pole, 
taking Countess Shimna’s hand, raised it to her lips, and kissed it with 
approving sympathy. 

Countess Shimna and Pole were both of them unwilling to jeopardise their 
happiness by reminding themselves too clearly of its causes ; and shrinking 
that evening from any game that would draw them together by themselves, 
they insisted on Miss Drake and Mrs, Pole joining them in a rubber of whist. 

The light of a similar happiness played over the next few days. Each 
afternoon they rode together ; and he presently saw with pleasure that she 
began to show interest in some of his charitable plans. Lonely though 
the country was, their way would often take them through one or other of the 
scattered villages. These, by this time, were all well known to Pole, who 
had studied the plans of each on his six-inch ordnance map, and had made 
elaborate notes as to the condition of the inhabitants of the cottages. Such 
being the case, he would now frequently stop at one door or another, either 
to make some fresh inquiry, or proffer some kind assistance ; and Countess 
Shimna, who would wait for him with a good temper that was inexhaus- 
tible, naturally elicited accounts of what he was either doing or hoping to 
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do. Every time that he issued from some rude cottage kitchen, with its 
atmosphere of faint peat smoke, through which dressers and mugs glimmered, 
the sight of his companion sent a fresh thrill through his imagination, as he 
found her outside displaying to the ragged village street a habit and figure 
which invariably made him feel as if some magician had deposited her there, 
fresh from the Bois in Paris. And the brilliant eyes of this vision would 
smile at him, a faint foreign perfume would steal through the air to him 
from her handkerchief ; and heand she would gallop home together between 
the lonely horizons which seemed as if they held within their circle no 
other human beings. One evening a further excitement for both of them 
was supplied by the presence at dinner of Mr. and Mrs. Godolphin, who 
came accompanied by their son. To Pole these guests were not in them- 
selves a novelty, but they were a novelty through the way in which Coun- 
tess Shimna appreciated them. Every little oddity in their manners and 
appearance fascinated her. But in her amusement, though her eyes brimmed 
with it, there was not a trace of malice. For Mr. Godolphin indeed she evinced 
an instinctive sympathy, which delighted him so much that his manner 
generally so majestic assumed at moments the graces of a chaste flirtation; 
while as for the boy, whose cheeks were brown with cricket, he fell so 
deeply in love with her, that he begged, in a broken whisper, for the head 
of arose which fell from her dress on to a table, and committed it with an 
admiring glance to some recess between his heart and waistcoat. 

‘‘T hope, Countess,” said Mr. Godolphin at parting, ‘that you will 
honour us one day by coming over to luncheon, and seeing the interior of a 
quiet English parsonage.” 

“Mrs. Pole,” cried his wife, who, voluble though she naturally was, 
was too shy to address the brilliant stranger directly, ‘do bring the 
Countess over, if she won't think our house too humble a place to 
come to.” 

Countess Shimna blushed scarlet. ‘‘ Dear Mrs. Pole,’ she exclaimed, 
as if to bury this last speech, ‘‘do let us go. I have always been told, 
Mrs. Godolphin, that many of the English clergy, with their gardens and 
fields and houses, are far greater people than many continental bishops.” 

Mrs. Godolphin’s face rippled into a web of smiles; and her husband, 
stroking his beard, and laughing with a deprecating complacency, said: 
‘*T'm afraid, Countess, you'll find, when you come to see us, that ’ma 
very humble minister of the Catholic Church in England. Mrs. Pole,” he 
continued, “no time like the present. Suppose you bring the Countess 
over to-morrow.” 

This was arranged ; and far into the silent night Mrs. Godolphin arrested 
her lord’s incipient slumbers with broken conversation about the forth- 
coming luncheon, which she wished, as she expressed it, to make *‘ nice and 
French for the Countess.” It is probable indeed that she would not have 
slept till morning, if Mr. Godolphin had not suddenly remembered an 
album containing mementoes of «a tour taken by them on the Continent; 
and in this volume, he reminded her, were the menus of some hotel 
dinners. 

“‘ Dear Sunderland,” cried his wife across the bed-clothes, “capital. We 
shall not want soup. We will have French names on the cards.”’ 
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The meal, when the time came, was a delight and pride to the hostess. 
It actually suggested to more persons than one the fare of a Rhine steamer, 
or a large table-d’héte in Switzerland; and the finishing touch was put to it 
by Mr. Godolphin, who, when coffee came, leaned towards his foreign 
guest and asked her, with a playful obsequiousness, if she would ‘‘ have a 
chasse.” When she said that she would, in the quietest way imaginable, he was 
a little taken aback, as the brandy was locked up in the cupboard. But he 
felt that, though he had failed in a witticism, he had succeeded as a man of 
the world ; and having produced the bottle, he administered a homeopathic 
dose to her, 

As they were passing out of the room, his wife, who had watched this 
transaction, said to him in an admiring whisper, ‘“‘ Dear Sunderland, I 
believe you know everything.” 

‘‘ Eh, mother,” laughed Mr. Godolphin softly. ‘‘ You do,do you?” And 
lhe chucked her gently under the chin. 

This little drama was observed and appreciated by Countess Shimna, Of 
its exact meaning she was naturally not aware; but it increased the amity 
with which she regarded her host and hostess; and when the son, in the 
drawing-room, brought her a rose and offered it to her, she could hardly 
restrain a laugh, as she flushed the boy with happiness by asking him to pin 
it into her jacket. Then presently came the career of sight-seeing, which 
ended with Mr. Godolphin flinging his church door open and admitting 
Countess Shimna to the sight of his blue and crimson organ, his lace- 
trimmed altar, and his row of altar candlesticks. Mr. Godolphin’s eye 
besought Countess Shimna’s for criticism. 

‘Do you know,” she said, “ it is almost like one of our own churches.” 

Mr. Godolphin swelled as though a cubit had been added to his stature ; 
and smiling down on Countess Shimna, he said to her: ‘‘ The Protestants 
of England have no doubt given up burning their Catholic brethren; but 
there are many of them in this country who, if they only had their way, 
would be too delighted to tie me to a stake in Lyncombe.” He had 
at first regretted that Countess Shimna was not of his own communion, 
but the wish suddenly died a natural death ; for, if she had been, he never 
could have received from her so weighty and so gratifying a compliment. 
To all concerned the day was a great success, and the memories which the 
Glenlynn party took away with them were as pleasant, though hardly the 
same, as those they left behind. 

The evening passed in the way that had lately become usual, except that 
Countess Shimna’s demeanour, to any one who had watched her carefully, 
would now and then have betrayed an abstraction of mind, seemingly due 
to some hidden and disturbing happiness. Mrs. Pole and Miss Drake were 
both too tired for cards ; so Pole and Countess Shimna were left once more 
to a téte-a-téte at the chess-board. Pole till now had not observed the 
change in her; but he presently saw her to be playing in such a reckless 
way that he began to suspect her of being either bored or preoccupied. 
“ Perhaps,” he said presently, ‘‘ you would sooner not play. Do you see 
the position in which you have put your queen ?”’ 

His words appeared to rouse her, She glanced furtively at the clock, 
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and answered him: ‘‘ No, no, I want to go on particularly. How stupid 
Iwas! Do let me have that back again.’”’ She now made her moves with 
what seemed to be extreme deliberation, and although her play showed no 
signs of improvement, she postponed her defeat t.Jl nearly half-past ten, 
‘‘ Now,” she exclaimed with a vivacity which surpris¢:i her opponent, ‘ one 
game more. Let me see if I can’t beat you.” 

Pole assented, and a second game began. It had not proceeded iar 
before the butler and the tray entered ; and Mrs. Pole and Miss Drake rose 
with their accustomed regularity. ‘‘ Ah,” said Mrs. Pole to the players, 
‘¢T see you have not done.” 

Countess Shimna laughed. ‘‘ No,” she replied ; ‘ this is a second game, 
Dear Mrs. Pole, don’t let me keep you up. Iam having my revenge. You 
must allow me to finish it.” 

‘* It is your move,” said Pole, when the two elders had departed. 

She laid her hand for a moment on one of the ivory pieces; but then, 
instead of playing, she sat back in her chair, ‘I wanted,” she said, ‘to 
speak to you. We can dosonow. Iam a little chilly. Let us go over to 
the fire.”’ 

They did as she suggested, and stood on the hearthrug facing each other. 

‘Let me make a blaze,” he said. ‘‘I feelit chilly also. Do you see that 
soft, grey ash which lies over the whole fire? If you touch it, you would 
find it as soft and as warm as a bird’s down; but its heat comes only from 
the fire under it, which it hides. Now look,” and with a few thrusts of the 
poker he loosed the leaping flames ; and all the room grew rosy. ‘‘ For the 
last ten days,” he said, looking at her, ‘‘ our life together has been like that 
downy ash. Stir it; and I can tell you, for my own part, that you will set 
free the fire again. Perhaps we have, both of us, let the ash accumulate 
over it, because we thought the fire a dangerous thing to play with.” 

She looked at him with expanding eyes, in which changing lights 
floated ; and as she looked, her lips slowly parted, as though to allow her 
to draw breath more easily. ‘And is it dangerous?” she said. “I am 
not afraid of it; do you think I am ?” 

They moved towards each other softly like two shadows. She put her 
hands on his shoulders, and for a moment hung her head. She then lifted 
her face to him, submissive and almost tragic with self-abandonment, giving 
her lips to him as a priest offers a victim. At last she gently forced herself, 
so far as to regain her voice. “I did not mean this,” she whispered, “ when 
I told you I wished to speak to you. I wanted to tell you that I must go 
away to-morrow.” 

“Go!” he exclaimed. ‘And why?” 

She shifted her position a little, and leaned her head against his shoulder, 
beginning to play meanwhile with one of his coat-buttons. Her self-abandon- 
ment had all the grace of self-possession. In every movement there was a 
certain dainty dignity—even in her hand, as it busied itself with its present 
babyish occupation. 

‘* You ask me why,” she said; ‘that is what I want to tell you; and 
when you know it I think you will understand many things. I got,” she 
continued, ‘‘a letter this afternoon. It tells me of a coming happiness—a 
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happiness about which I spoke to you once before—a sort of happiness that 
you never would have imagined was in my reach.” 

When she had finished speaking she raised her head and looked at him, 
and as she did so, he was startled by the changed expression of her face. 
There was a kind of tenderness in it he had never seen before; and it at 
once struck him and stung him as possessing this peculiarity—that it seemed 
to belong to something that was far away. 

‘Tt may take me from you soon,” she said, “ but it has not taken me 
yet.’ He felt as she spoke her hold on his arms tighten. ‘ Forget to- 
morrow, she whispered. ‘‘ Hold me whilst you can.”’ 

Fora few seconds they remained like figures fashioned out of wax. Then 
Pole was aware that her arm was around his neck; and the flower of her 
face was his, in all its unfolded petals. 

When next she spoke she was standing a pace away from him. She was 
pertectly self-possessed—umistress, as usual, of her own grace and beauty. 
‘¢ You will, perhaps,’ she said, ‘‘ like me the worse for this; but not for 
the happiness that will come between this and us. For that you will like 
me better.” 


Cuarter XXIII. 


“ Weut,” said Mrs. Pole, next morning, ‘‘and which of you won last 
night ?” 

Countess Shimna looked laughing at Pole. ‘After all,” she said, ‘‘it was 
not finished; but my experience is that the woman always loses.” 

When breakfast was over, and the whole party were rising, Countess 
Shimna approached Mrs. Pole, and taking her caressingly by the hand, said 
in a half whisper, ‘‘I want to talk to you about something. Perhaps you 
would wait for a moment.’”” And on Mrs. Pole’s assenting, she turned to 
Pole. ‘‘ If you want me to see your buildings, you will find me,”’ she said, 
‘‘in the library, when I have finished speaking to your mother. Will you 
come there in half an hour ?” 

He left the room, wondering what this téte-a-téte might mean ; and after 
the interval named by her, he came to look for her in the library. She was 
there ready for him, dressed in a blue serge jacket, and a dainty little straw 
hat with the name of Prince Bobrovski’s yacht on it. Her blue skirt was 
short, and showed what she called her walking boots, and as Pole entered 
she was trying with her gloved hands to remove some slight defect in the 
sailor’s knot that was at her throat. She looked like a toy more than a 
living woman—a thing too pretty and brittle for the shocks and realities 
of life. She came towards him with a sort of coquettish languor, made 
more piquante, when she spoke, by an imperious briskness in her accents. 
“Come,” she said, ‘‘ and take me out of doors somewhere. Show mea 
new view, and I will give you something in exchange for it.” 

‘‘ Where shall we go ?”’ he asked, as they stood on the doorstep. ‘‘ Oh,” 
she exclaimed, ‘‘ anywhere, so long as it leads to quiet.” He suggested a 
path in the woods. She nodded, and they set out, 
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“T have,”’ she began, when they had left the house behind them, “ been 
telling your mother that it is necessary for me to go to-day ; and I have been 
telling her the reason, though I have not told her the whole, of it. Will you 
come with me to Lyncombe, and put me down at my lodgings ?” 

‘To-day ?”’ said Pole. ‘‘Is it necessary for you to go to-day ?” 

‘‘ Absolutely necessary,” she answered. “ Will you come, as I just asked 
you ?”’ 

He assured her that he would. ‘ Very well, then,” she said, “ you shall 
know before this evening all I want to tell you. You shall know why I am 
unable to come to London with you—for, indeed, I am quite unable. You 
shall know all that I have told your mother, and something that I have not 
told her. Let us,” she went on presently, ‘‘ be during the next few hours 
just as we have been during the last few days.” And in a voice that was 
half audible she sang to herself two lines of the well-known French song— 


«« Je me mis a réver 
Comme on réve a vingt ans.”’ 


He fell into her mood, bewitched by her. The morning seemed to him, in 
comparison with ordinary life, as if its triplet of hours had danced by 
in fancy dress. At last, when they were going in, she said to him, ‘I 
don’t want your mother to think about things too seriously. Say as you 
did last time, that you want to see your builder. I believe,’’ she went on, 
“that in the eyes of some men mystery gives a charm to a woman’s cha- 
racter, just as powder gives a charm to a woman’s complexion. This after- 
noon | shall brush the powder off.” 

So far as their drive was concerned history repeated itself. ‘‘I shall 
drop you at your builder's,” she said, ‘‘ and you must come to me an hour 
later ; and this time remember that you really come.” 

When he reached Countess Shimna’s cottage there was a foreign maid- 
servant in the doorway, who showed him into a low drawing-room, without 
announcing his name. The door was ajar; his entrance made no noise, 
and his first impression was that the room was empty. Suddenly, how- 
ever, as he glanced round at the furniture, he became aware of a figure, 
half-hidden in a bay window. It was the figure of a woman seated. She 
had her back to him, and was unconscious of his presence. 

A blue jacket and a dainty little sailor hat alone told him that it was 
Countess Shimna. She was bending forward, and she seemed to be quite 
motionless, till he saw that her body was slightly swaying to and fro. He 
feared that he might have intruded on her when she was yielding to some 
private sorrow ; and he asked himself whether the happiness she had anti- 
cipated might not have been transformed into disaster. He was thinking 
how best to give her some gradual notice of his approach, and he then had 
begun to meditate an attempt at retiring noiselessly, in order that he might 
come back announced duly by the servant, when there broke from her lips a 
low half-articulate sound, the meaning of which by ears which had heard 
what his had, never could be mistaken. He recognised in it the sound 
that is produced by one thing only—the passion of a mother for her own 
sleeping child. Astonished and bewildered, he was hardly aware of wha 
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he did; but the next moment he found himself standing before her, and 
she having risen was facing him with a little baby in her arms. 

She stood speechless and looked at him with fixed, half-reproachful eyes, 
clasping the child meanwhile as though she were afraid of losing it. Her 
whole attitude and aspect painted themselves in vivid colours upon his con- 
sciousness—the slim grace of her figure, the almost meretricious pretti- 
ness of her hair and her toy yachting dress, and, united with all this and 
transfiguring it, the overwhelming passion of motherhood. It seemed to 
him that they were silent for an indefinite time. In reality, not more than 
some fifteen seconds elapsed before she found her voice. 

‘‘ You have surprised my secret,”’ she said, ‘‘ before I contrived to tell it 
you. You now know the nature of my happiness. This little thing—this 
little girl—is mine. I had her baptized Thyrza.”’ 

Pole was silent, not knowing what to say. ‘ Well,” she resumed, “ the 
next question is, What do you think of me? Shut the door. Thank you. 
Now, sit down there.” And she, as she spoke, reseated herself. ‘‘ I will 
give you, in very few words, the means of forming a judgment.” 

Her face had become more calm, and there was in it, as she now looked 
at him, a return of that soft brilliance which had so often provoked his 
admiration. 

‘My story is this,” she said, speaking in a quiet, level voice. ‘‘ Less 
than two years ago I was married. Four months before the birth of this 
little creature, it was discovered that my husband had another wife alive. 
Sometime or other I can tell you more particulars ; but these bare facts 
will show you my situation. I ought to add that it has this redeeming 
feature—it has dissolved a marriage whieh I shudder even now to remem- 
ber, and which would have made my life even a greater ruin than it is. 
Don’t speak yet. I have a few things more to say. My little child is not 
supposed to be mine. My mother, who is a clever woman, managed 
everything wonderfully. It is supposed to be the child of a cousin of ours 
who died ; and my mother gives out that she has undertaken the charge of 
it from kindness. It was her arrangement that it should be brought 
here, so that I might have it for a time without exciting observation. That 
is the reason of our coming to Lyncombe, and of my being left here. This 
was the sort of story I was obliged to tell your mother ; but I hated to tell 
an untruth to her, so I altered it a very little, and I made it literally true. 
I said that a Polish relation of ours has a child in England, that he cannot 
himself be with it, and that his wife is unfit to be so, and that my mother 
had settled that it should be brought for a time here; so that I, in her 
absence, might see that it was properly attended to. That is how matters 
stand. Stay, though—I should tell you this too. My husband was sum- 
moned to St. Petersburg the day after we were married. My mother’s 
story is that he had to leave me at the church-door. She is accustomed 
to thank heaven for this fortunate circumstance, and most of the people 
who think anything about the subject believe her. The marriage has been 
annulled. I don’t feel somehow that that makes much difference. Well— 
what do you think of me?” , 

Pole could not speak; but what held him silent now was no mere agita- 
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tion of the senses. He did all that he could do. He came to her side, 
kneeled down by her, and raising her hand, kissed it. The tender respect 
of the action said more than words could ; aud the young mother under- 
stood it with every nerve of her body. She thanked him with a glance, 
and still more by the quietness with which, side by side with him, she 
continued to watch her child. In her down-cast eyes light hung like dew- 
drops. ‘Look at it,” she said, “just look. Isn’t it beautiful? Isn’t it 
wonderful? Bone of my bone—flesh of my flesh.’ And she gently 
caressed the wax of its sleeping cheeks. 

For a momeni or two longer Pole shared her vigil. Then he leaned 
nearer to her, and said, whispering in her ear, ‘‘ I like you better now, than 
I ever did before.” 

The slight movement he had made half awoke the child, who bleated a 
small ery. ‘‘ See,” said its mother to Pole half sadly, half playfully, ‘‘ you 
have called her back to sorrow. Open the door, and call upstairs for Anna, 
will you? Anna is one of the nurses. She must take my baby now.” 

An old woman presently entered the room, who received the child smiling 
over it with withered lips. ‘It’s a nice little thing,” said the Countess to 
her, witha kindly carelessness. ‘It has hardly cried at all. I have fallen 
in love with it already. Do you see ?” she went on, when she and Pole 
were alone together, ‘‘ I must not seem too fond even of my own child.” 

Then “she was silent. She cast her eyes on the ground, and the only 
sound in the room was that of her deep breathing. Presently with an 
abrupt movement Pole took her hand, led her to a chair and himself sat 
down beside her. ‘Do you see now,” she began, ‘ why I have no heart 
for London? And why I—” She stopped, as though it were vain to 
finish the sentence. Her head drooped, till a red rose in her jacket 
touched her chin with the tips of its velvet petals. 

“You,” said Pole, ignoring her last words, ‘‘ have talked to me thus far. 
Now let me talk to you. You could not have found, anywhere in the whole 
world, a better person than myself, to whom you might tell your secret. I 
don’t say this as a means of implying that Iam fond of you. When I want 
to say that to a woman I can say it in plainer ways. What I mean to tell 
you is that I have a secret too. When I saw that little life lying between 
your breast and arms, I knew that such a burden is the wonder of all 
wonders—the mystery of existence still shining with newness—because I 
too, because for me, there is a face, only a few years old, which lives in my 
thoughts and in my memory like a star. But its mother is tired of me. 
She wishes me to be nothing either to her or it. You can never be a 
mother to my first-born, Shimna. Let me be a father to yours.” 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, “Stop. Please do not talk of that. I had a 
husband once—a husband for eighteen hours. He was six feet high—a 
General. People said that he had the bearing of a hero. I have seen his 
face like a lantern, with the monstrous appetite of an animal init, Ob,” 
she said, shuddering, ‘‘ cannot we sing and play amongst the flowers and 
in the sunshine as we have done ? ” 

She took Pole’s hand with a glimmer of returning gaiety, and lightly 
stroked his cheek, as a little Marquise in powder might have stroked, on 
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a painted screen, the cheek of a kneeling shepherd. Pole’s voice and 
manner at once responded to the change in her. ‘ Listen,” he said. 
“There is a certain subject which you tell me not to talk of. Very well, 
I won't. I will put it by ina jewelled and enamelled case, with a lining 
of soft velvet, aud keep it so that it shall not change, and one day, with 
your leave, I will raise the lid and take it out again. Meanwhile, I will 
speak of a less serious matter; and yet, Shimna—no—I shall call you 
Countess Shimna. It amuses me when I talk to you familiarly to call you 
by a formal name—lI insist on your thinking of this matter seriously.” 

** What,” she said, ‘‘ what is it? Don’t tantalise me.” 

“The matter,” said Pole, “ is the matter of your coming -to London with 
us. There is nothing to prevent you: you might even bring your little 
girl. I would find a lodging for it close to Lord Wargrave’s house. Keep 
it here for a fortnight. My mother won't go till then; and then you can 
come up with her, or follow her, as you please.” 

“How could I?” she answered. ‘Some day I may meet the world 
again—not now.” 

“ Well,” he said, ‘‘I won’t urge you any more to-day. Think over what 
I have said ; and I will come back to-morrow and carry your answer to my 
mother, Will you think itover? Tell me.” 

“ Yes,” she answered. ‘I will think it over.”’ 





Cuapter XXIV. 


‘‘ Here is a letter,’’ ssid Mrs. Pole to her son, “ which has, at all events, 
the merit of being characteristic.’’ And she handed him a mauve-coloured 
envelope adorned with a huge gold coronet. 

They were seated together at breakfast, in a panelled and somewhat 
dingy room, which was furnished with old rep curtains, and with chairs 
whose red leather seats had lost most of their colour in the service of 
several generations of diners. The side-board, facing the windows, was 
shrouded in a sanctuary of shadows, which were thrown by the bulk of two 
varnished Corinthian pillars; and over the fire-place, and in the middle of 
two opposite panels, hung portraits—not fine ones—painted by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. Such was the dining-room of Lord Wargrave’s house in Brook 
Street—a house which had hardly been changed since it was built in the 
last century, except by having been emptied of the whole of its original 
furniture, and having acquired unintended lines through the sinking of its 
floors and ceilings. It had, moreover, another distinction which it certainly 
did not start with. It was now beyond comparison the dirtiest house in 
the neighbourhood. Lord Wargrave’s father had inherited it from an uncle, 
its original builder ; and in Lord Wargrave’s eyes its condition was a dis- 
tinction as well as an economy. ‘‘ In a London house nowadays,” he was 
very fond of observing, “ four generations of family dirt is the only distinc- 
tion that money cannot buy.”’ 

Pole and his mother had arrived only two days ago; and the bags, books, 
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and boxes which stood on some of the chairs, showed that the new tenants 
were but half settled in their quarters. 

‘* IT suppose,” Mrs. Pole continued, as her son read the letter, ‘‘ we shall 
have to ask her to dinner, or offer her some civility. I’m glad, at any rate, 
that she’s pleased at our taking charge of Shimna; and there must be 
something good in her, in spite of her odd ways, since she takes so much 
interest in this poor little pretty baby, and spends—for the spending must 
be hers—so much money upon it.” 

Pole meanwhile had been reading the following letter :— 


‘** My pear Aveusta—for I suppose a cousin may call you by your nom 
de baptéme—how shall I ever thank you for all you have done, not only for 
Shimna, but for a very little relation of ours, who is too young at present 
to be very interesting personally ? I could not take the little treasure about 
with me; and it would have been too distressing to have left it alone with 
nurses. You may readily believe then, how delighted I was when my 
daughter—herself too delicate to travel—begged to be allowed to have it 
with her. But, on the other hand, except in a very quiet place, my daughter 
could hardly have been left alone either ; and quiet places are apt—are they 
not ?—io be triste. Lyncombe would have been triste. Any place would 
have been in which Shimna could have been left. But in London, under 
your care, she can be happy—she can keep her spirits, and perform at the 
same time those charming and tender duties with which, out of the good- 
ness of her heart, she has charged herself. And all this is owing to you. 
How many thousands of thanks must I pay you before you are paid in full, 
dear Augusta—kind kinswoman? Ah! I can neither count nor pay them. 
But allow me, while I am here—and that is for a few days only—to call 
and renew my acquaintance with you, and at least thank you in person, 
though I never can thank you fully. To do so will be indeed pleasure to 
your very grateful cousin, 

‘© -YotanDE O’KEeEre.” 


‘* Shimna tells me,”’ continued the writer in a postscript, ‘‘ that she joins 
you to-morrow or next day.” 


* By all means,” said Pole, as he returned the letter to his mother, ‘let 
us ask her to dinner or to luncheon. Lord Wargrave will be here by lunch- 
time if he sticks to what he said in his note. He can settle the day and 
get some friends to meet her. But what can that be?” he exclaimed, as a 
rattle of wheels outside ceased at the front door, and he saw above the 
wire-blind the ruddy disc of a hackney-cabman’s face, stationary with the 
gleams of morning on it, and backed by a pile of luggage. Presently 
the bell was rung with an impatient vigour which made a bell-wire rustle 
and whisper along the cornice ; and Pole, who had gone to the window, saw 
Lord Wargrave’s servant busy in extricating his master from the depths of 
a four-wheel cab. Lord Wargrave emerged like a picture stepping out of 
its frame, his figure swelled, as it seemed, by several layers of overcoats, 
and his eyes and his mouth just showing themselves between a muffler and 
a peaked cap. 
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‘‘ Where in the world can he have come from ?”’ said Mrs. Pole laugh- 
ing, for she, too, by this time, was contemplating her landlord’s advent. 
“ He looks as if he’d been travelling for forty-eight hours, at least.” 

She had not long to wait for her question to receive its answer. A 
moment later Lord Wargrave was in the dining-room door, his scanty hair 
ruffled by the removal of his travelling cap, but his person not yet divested 
of any of its other accoutrements. 

‘* My dear Augusta, God bless you,” he said ; and before Mrs. Pole had 
had time to collect her faculties, his hand was on her shoulder, and he had 
aimed a kiss at her cheek, which, without his seeming to notice it, only hit 
the air. 

“Reginald, my dear, how are you? No, no! What is it you're 
fumbling at ? The other one first; no, that one.” 

This was addressed to his servant, whom he had, by a shrug of his 
shoulders and a backward bend of his body, silently ordered to free him of 
his superfluous garments. 

‘‘ Now,” he resumed, when at last he was reduced to his natural dimen- 
sions, ‘‘ now Augusta,” and he fixed an appraising eye on the table, “I 
think I am ready for something in the way of breakfast.” 

‘‘ Everything's cold,” said Mrs. Pole in dismayed accents. ‘* We had no 
idea you’d be here before luncheon. Wouldn’t you like to dress first, and 
let us have something fresh got for you?” 

This suggestion Lord Wargrave did not even condescend to notice. 

“A chair,” he grunted to his servant. ‘‘ What have we here ? Sausages ! 
Reginald, I think I’ll have one of those little fish as well, and—ah! what's 
this? The grilled bone of a chicken. I only,” he said presently, ‘I only 
left Paris at nine o’clock last night. The train was late by three hours, at 
least. I never enjoyed the inconvenience of unpunctuality better. My 
dear old friend, the Chairman of the railway, was sharing it, on the seat 
next mine.” 

*‘ Paris!” exclaimed Mrs. Pole. ‘‘ You were in Shropshire when you 
last wrote to me. How many nights running do you ever sleep in the 
same bed ?” 

Lord Wargrave answered this question by a momentary glance at Pole, 
which gleamed with nebulous inuendo. And then, turning to Mrs. Pole, 
said, with an easy gravity, as if he were mentioning the most common of 
daily incidents, 

“T had an engagement to dine with the President of the French Re- 
public. He’s the most ferocious Radical in Europe, with incomparably 
the best cook. I was specially asked that I might meet the newest 
Academician.” 

‘** Do you mean,” said Mrs. Pole, ‘the man who writes those disgusting 
novels ?” 

‘* He’s quite the most delightful man,” said Lord Wargrave in unrufiled 
tones, ‘‘ the most tender, the wittiest, the most delicate man in conversa- 
tion I’ve ever met since the death of the late Bishop of Aylesbury.” 

‘‘ Your letters, my lord,” said his servant; and in the space of table- 
cloth close to him, which happened to be freest from bread crumbs and 
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broken crusts, a pile of envelopes was deposited as big as five packs of 
cards. 

‘‘ That reminds me,” said Mrs. Pole, “‘ here is another communication for 
you. It’s really written to me, but we mean it to be for you. We want 
you to entertain Countess O’Keefe at luncheon.”’ 

“Certainly, certainly,” said Lord Wargrave as he read the Countess’s 
letter. ‘‘ And the beautiful young lady is coming to-morrow, is she? I 
hope, my dear Augusta, I made it perfectly clear to you that, though you 
are my tenants, I am your boarder; and you must remember to treat me 
as such, and take a proper business-like account of all the friends I may 
invite here for my own amusement. If I give any large dinners, I shall 
have it all in from Gunter’s ; and then, my dear, instead of my being your 
boarder, I shall have the pleasure of thinking that you and Reginald are 
my guests.” 

He then turned to his letters, and having extracted them from their 
envelopes with as much dexterity as a kitchen-maid shells peas, he laid on 
one side a little heap of cards and invitations, and stuffed the rest carelessly 
into one of his baggy pockets. 

“T told you, my dear Reginald,” he said, ‘‘ we should have not only a 
session but a season. As soon as I’ve done dressing come into my room 
and let me talk to you.” 

Half an hour later Pole, who was in his study upstairs, was summoned 
to this conference; and descending, found Lord Wargrave shining in a 
clean shirt and standing amongst clothes and towels. 

‘‘ Sit down there,” said Lord Wargrave, as, with chin well in the air, he 
was struggling to tug a noose of black necktie into something that might 
pass muster asa bow. ‘ For the last few days I’ve not seen the English 
papers. Tell me about your own affairs. Your election, I suppose, is 
over.” 

** Yes,” said Pole, ‘‘ there was no second nomination, and my constitu- 
ency has given birth to its member without a single pang of parturition.” 

‘‘And the understanding is complete between you and the Prime 
Minister ?’’ asked Lord Wargrave inquisitorially, as he gave his hair a 
treat, and rubbed some pomatum into it, which scented the room with 
almonds. 

‘“‘ Yes,’ answered Pole, “ during the last ten days I have been seeing 
him constantly.” 

‘“* Well,” said Lord Wargrave, “you'll take your seat to-morrow. I 
shall be there to witness the great event. By the way—our beautiful 
Countess—will she be here in time? She ought to see, if possible, her 
knight enter the lists.” 

Pole replied that it was doubtful if she would reach London before 
Friday. 

‘‘Never mind, then,” said Lord Wargrave, ‘‘ she shall hear you make 
your maiden speech. We'll ask the mother for Sunday. [I'll get a few 
members of the Corps Diplomatique to meet her, and some pleasant 
women, though that will be more difficult. When a woman like our 
Countess has such hair and such a cousin Bobrovski, of the women to 
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whom she would be civil, there are only two sorts—in this country at 
least—who would be civil to her in return—those who stick at nothing, 
and those who know nothing. The gay ladies, I think, would hardly 
be agreeable to your mother; so I'll get, if I can, an old Catholic Mar- 
chioness, a Catholic Marchioness with a plain Catholic daughter. And as 
for Countess Shimna, I’ve a box for the L——- Theatre. The ticket is just 
come, and you and I and your mother will take her on Saturday night.” 

It was not till Saturday that Countess Shimna arrived, and Lord War- 
grave meanwhile was busy with further schemes for her entertainment. 
They were schemes, however, which could not be carried out at once, as 
they depended on a number of people who were not as yet in London; and 
he, moreover, for part of the following week was going to be absent, at a 
fashionable shooting party in the country. He never shot himself but he 
approved of sport in others, as a means of clearing houses of dangerous and 
inferior rivals, 

The day of his advent had not drawn to a close before he had written a 
good two dozen notes, left cards, by his servant, at as many distinguished 
houses, drank tea with half-a-dozen dear old friends, supped at a Bohemian 
Club with a couple of popular actors, and secured his Catholic Marchioness 
to meet Countess O'Keefe on Sunday. The following day was rich in 
excitement also. He saw his protegé take his seat in the House of Com- 
mons, and enjoyed the cheering with which the new member was greeted 
quite as much as if he had been himself its object. One thing only in any 
way chilled his satisfaction; and this, as it happened, was his protége’s own 
demeanour. 

‘‘ My dear Reginald,” he said to Pole next day, “ to look at your face you 
might have been in office for twenty years, and been learning how little an 
Under-Secretary can do, instead of dreaming of how much.” 

“Tf,” replied Pole, ‘‘ Ihave any qualifications for my present office at all, 
it is that I know life too well to dream about it.’’ 

‘“‘ You ought to dream a little,” said Lord Wargrave. ‘ Every statesman 
with any genius should. All actual improvements have been the children 
of impossible hopes. However, the same may be said of the worst failures 
also; so the nation, perhaps, would be right in congratulating you on your 
philosophy.” 

That evening, on coming back from his club, Lord Wargrave saw in the 
hall a travelling box as large as a waggon waiting to be conveyed upstairs, 
and learned from Mrs. Pole that another of similar magnitude had already 
been succesfully got into the bedroom of Countess Shimna, who had arrived 
an hour ago, and was now dressing for the theatre. ‘‘ You ought to be 
dressing too,” she said, ‘‘as dinner is in ten minutes. You begged me 
yourself to have it at seven punctually.” 

Lord Wargrave’s toilet never consumed much time; and on the present 
occasion he was even more rapid than usual. Indeed, such was his eager- 
ness to be again in Countess Shimna’s presence that he paid her the homage, 
which was hardly obtrusive in its character, of not prolonging his prepara- 
tions by adorning himself with a fresh shirt. When he entered the drawing- 
room his expectations were even more than satisfied. If Countess Shimna 
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had shone amongst the faded furniture of Glenlynn her brilliance was even 
greater with the Brook-Street drawing-room for a background, especially 
as now she seemed to Lord Wargrave’s eyes like a butterfly whose wings 
were palpitating for flight into its natural element. The quiet of her 
dress was, in every pleat and fold, full of worldly knowledge of the exact 
fitness of things ; whilst her hair had that finished neatness which, classic 
as well as modern, make Greek beauty immortal in the statuettes of Tanagra. 
A vision of the future flashed upon Lord Wargrave in a moment. He saw 
this brilliant fairy the heroine of a hundred drawing-rooms; he saw new 
social light illuminating himself as her guardian ; he saw cards for a hundred 
dinners, to which he would be begged to bring her; and the generous 
impulses of youth were actually so far rekindled in him that he experienced 
a distinct resentment against the obvious necessities of the situation, when 
the arm that rested on his, as he went down to the dining-room, was not 
Countess Shimna’s, but Mrs. Pole’s. At the theatre, indeed, he took fate 
into his own hands; and no sooner were the party inside the glass doors of 
the building than, frankly leaving Mrs. Pole to the dutiful escort of her son, 
he tucked Countess Shimna’s black-gloved arm under his elbow, and hurried 
her off with him in her rose-coloured opera cloak, proud of the glances that 
witnessed its intimate proximity to himself. His feelings, however, were 
by no means of such a nature as to interfere with the pleasure he from time 
to time received on observing how Countess Shimna would instinctively 
turn to Pole, and her eyes say some silent word to him with their wet, 
velvety heart’s-ease. It was possibly with a generous wish of facilitating 
this interesting by-play that Lord Wargrave managed to engross so much of 
the front part of the box, that Pole was obliged to content himself with the 
land of shadows behind into which any number of glances might be sent 
with complete security. But whatever might have prompted this arrange- 
ment, Lord Wargrave was happy in the results of it. The gas lamps which 
clustered close to the box exhibited himself and his neighbour centred in a 
common halo. As he scanned the house between the acts, he swelled with 
the proud consciousness that a growing number of opera-glasses were con- 
verging in his direction; and whenever he felt himself to be specially under 
the public gaze he would murmur some confidential observation into 
Countess Shimna’s ear, that the mystified world might see how the unknown 
beauty smiled at him. 

In the hall, us they waited for their carriage, a new triumph awaited 
him. From the corner behind a door where they stood to escape the 
draught, he dashed forward at intervals picking out from the throng, now a 
dramatic critic, now a dowager duchess, now a notorious beauty ; and then, 
having held each as long as was practicable, by the hand, struggling back 
to Countess Shimna, and explaining their titles to celebrity. ‘* Lord War- 
grave’s carriage,’’—a sound which by this time was welcome—at last came 
echoing in from the gas-lit air outside. Lord Wargrave, pushing his way, 
bustled out with his party; and so Countess Shimna’s first evening in 
London ended. 

As for her child and its nurses, a suitable lodging had been found in a 
place not far off, which Pole’s ingenuity had suggested. This was a house 
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adjoining a well-known Catholic church—a house often occupied by various 
reverend Fathers, and possessing a door at the back which gave access to 
the sacred precincts. Here the child and attendants of a distinguished 
Catholic family were sure of advantages and attention which they could 
not have counted on elsewhere. It had also occurred to Pole that the 
young and unacknowledged mother, who would presumably select this 
church for the performance of her religious duties, would be able, by means 
of the private door that has been mentioned, to avoid inconvenient notice, 
when she visited her baby daily. Countess O'Keefe, to whom he had com- 
municated this arrangement, though his language conveyed no hint of his 
special reasons for making it, sent him an answer expressing her extreme 
satisfaction, adding “I am impatient for Sunday, when I shall meet your 
dear mother at luncheon.” Pole gave her credit for having seen in the 
lodgings chosen precisely the advantages by which he had himself been 
influenced in their choice; and the opinion about her was strengthened 
which he had always held, that she was, in addition to being a shrewd 
woman of the world, a very careful and clever, if not a very affectionate 
mother, In this opinion he was confirmed still further, when the guests 
for the Sunday lancheon assembled in the Brook Street dining-room. The 
first to arrive were Lord Wargrave’s Catholic Marchioness—old Lady 
Fermanagh, and her daughter Lady Editha O'Malley, the one lined with 
wrinkles and tottering in limp silks; the other erectly dowdy, and 
wearing a gentle smile, which seemed to say to the fashionable world in 
general that she only remained friends with it because it happened to be 
her near relation. These ladies whom Lord Wargrave had invited partly 
for the reason that they were distant cousins of Mrs. Pole’s, well rewarded 
his kindness by the effusion with which they met her, in addition to pleas- 
ing him by their evident admiration of Countess Shimna. ‘‘ Your mother,” 
he said to Pole, nudging him with a confidential elbow, ‘ will very soon find 
herself amongst a set of friends she likes. That’s why I asked those two. 
I always tell Lady Fermanagh that she’s the chaperon of the Roman Church 
in England. It’s a pity your mother's not a Catholic =n that case she’d 
have a society ready made for her.” At this juncture there was announced 
an attaché from the French Embassy, with brown suéde gloves and hair 
cut like a tooth-brush, and then, a moment later, Countess O’Keefe entered, 
She was very different now from what she had been on board the yacht. 
She was all in rustling black, and though her hair was yellow as ever, the 
soul of Church and Sunday was fashionably embodied in her bonnet. Her 
very bracelets were heavy witha sort of mundame sanctity, and her hands 
were befittingly encumbered with a prayer-book, and a heavy smelling 
bottle. When Lord Wargrave welcomed her and conducted her to Mrs. 
Pole, she involuntarily cast at him a glance of furtive freemasonry, but this 
was the only sign of the old Adam which she exhibited, and to Mrs. Pole, 
her manner was florid with Christian virtue. She embraced her daughter, 
and gave her a scented kiss, with a nice restraint that was a model of 
drawing-room maternity. She geeeted Pole as a cousin and good comrade ; 
and dropped Lady Fermanagh such a dignified continental courtesy, that 
the elderly limbs of the latter involuntarily did their best to imitate it 
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The Countess was now the centre of a small circle, and began to rattle and 
ripple with so easy a volubility, that she captivated her new acquaintances 
by saving them from the difficulty of talking to her. 

‘‘T fear I am so late,” she said, in her best foreign staccato, which she 
always employed as a shield against English criticism, ‘‘but really the 
sermon of Father Burke was so long—good, yes—but long, and I afterwards 
had to see a very young little friend of mine—a bairn—” she said laughing 
benignantly ; “is not that what you callthem? Mrs. Pole knows. It’sa 
baby relation of ours,” she continued in explanation, ‘‘ whose mother is 
dead ; and it has to be left in England. My daughter Shimna has been too 
kind to it—an angel.” And then the Countess, as if a chance subject were 
done with, asked Lady Fermanagh if she too had been listening to Father 
Burke ; and then paused with deferential sweetness to let the other ladies 
speak. 

** The Duke of Dulverton,” said the voice of Lord Wargrave’s servant. 
‘** Luncheon,” growled Lord Wargrave promptly into his servant’s ear; and by 
the time he had done so, the Duke of Dulverton with his spectacles had shuffled 
into the room, which he confronted with an interrogatory smile. He found 
that he knew all present, except the young attaché and the Countess ; and 
as the Countess happened to be standing against the light, he had exchanged 
words with the others before he even saw her plainly. When he did see 
her and was presented to her, Pole noted with amusement that a curious 
expression passed over his face, as if he had been expecting something out 
of the way, and had found precisely what he expected. ‘‘I’m sorry to 
hear,” he said, “ you’re paying London so short a visit ; but we are all of 
us very thankful to you for leaving us your charming daughter. She is the 
next best thing, since we can’t keep her mother—the next best thing.” A 
moment later, when the Countess had turned away from him, he pulled 
Lord Wargrave by the sleeve and quietly drew him into a window. “Oh, 
ho,” he said, “I know her. My dear fellow, I recollect her well. She 


was staying at Spa twenty years ago with D——. I never spoke to her: 
I was not alone myself then, but I used to think D—— a devilish lucky 


fellow. I should like to occupy D——’s place at luncheon.” Lord War- 
grave, who avowedly set a high value on dukes, was only too delighted to 
comply with his friend’s wishes, and the Duke, as he subsequently con- 
fessed, “‘had a monstrous pleasant party.” He drew the Countess and Lady 
Fermanagh both into conversation with himself, and when the latter was 
warming into friendly sympathy with the former, he would allude to some 
bal masqué, some race-meeting, or some question of gambling, and say, 
** Let us ask the Countess ; when the Countess played at Spa, or when the 
Countess backed a horse, every one said she was always sure to win.” 
Countess Shimna, meanwhile, was admired and approved of by everybody, 
and the Duke was constantly watching her in spite of his pre-occupation 
with her mother. To one of the party, however, she gave a certain amount 
of uneasiness. Her neighbour was the young attaché; and suddenly be- 
tween him and her the chance discovery of certain mutual acquaintances 
set fire to a conversation which leapt up and burnt and sparkled, and hardly 
ceased till they all of them went back again to the drawing-room. The 
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person rendered uneasy by this occurrence was Pole. He was not jealous, 
but it was a new and unpleasant experience to him to see Countess Shimna 
show any particular interest in any one saving himself, who was on the 
sunny side of fifty. The young attaché, however, was unable to linger long ; 
and whatever uneasiness he had caused went with him out of the street 
door. ‘‘Shimna, darling,’ cooed the Countess, ‘‘I must say good-bye to 
you now. Come and see your mother before you go off on Tuesday, and 
don’t forget your pretty little baby cousin. Dear Mrs. Pole,” she added, 
“T must positively be hurrying off. At half-past three I’ve an appointment 
with Father Burke.” And then turning to the Catholic ladies, whose hearts 
she knew would be conquered by this communicaticn, “ The best friend,” she 
said, ‘‘that I ever had was a Jesuit.” The Duke, meanwhile, had just appro- 
priated Countess Shimna, to whom he had hitherto hardly spoken a word. 

‘*T suppose,’’ he said to her, ‘‘ you have not many engagements yet— 
very well—don’t engage yourself for Wednesday fortnight. The Duchess 
will ask you to a little party at my house. You have seen my house in the 
country. I will show you my house in London. What—-there’s your 
mother going. I can give hera lift in my brougham—either to Father 
Burke’s or the Cardinal Archbishop if she wants him.” 

The Duke's invitation, so far as Countess Shimna was concerned, was very 
far from being the sole social result of the luncheon party. The two Catholic 
ladies, whose gentle and estimable natures recognised in Mrs. Pole an ex- 
cellence that was akin to their own, were delighted to gather her under the 
dove-like wings of cousinship; indeed the faith, the hope, and the charity 
with which they were so largely gifted, led them to see in her something 
better than a cousin, or even many cousins, namely, a possible convert; whilst, 
as for her young friend, though they looked on her somewhat doubtfully, 
both on account of her dangerous beauty, and of the justice her toilet did 
to it, she was at all events a member of the true flock already, and thus 
had a natural claim on them to shield her with a wholesome entourage. 
The consequence was that Mrs. Pole and Countess Shimna were themselves, the 
very next day, entertained at luncheon by Lady Fermanagh, and introduced 
to a circle of her intimates, of whom some in early days had actually known 
Mrs. Pole, whilst they all of them knew all about her, Of all the many 
sections that make up English society, none is more charming than that 
composed of those Catholic families whose reverence for themselves and 
their religion has remained sufficiently high to keep them indifferent to the 
rivalry of contemporary gentile fashion. Countess Shimna understood at 
once the social atmosphere to which she had been introduced—an atmo- 
sphere placid with a sense of lineage and mutual relationship, and recalling 
to her much with which she was instinctively familiar as an Austrian, Her 
new friends, although they, like Lady Fermanagh, thought her manner and 
her appearance too finished for an unmarried girl, approached her with an 
air of deferential and yet motherly friendship, which called to her responsive 
face its expression of fascinating gratitude. 

This luncheon accordingly, for her as well as for Mrs. Pole, was the 
mother of a programme of engagements and friendships, which offered her 
the quiet charm of a family circle magnified ; and the frequency with which 
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she was seen in the neighbourhood of Father Burke’s church atoned for her 
excess of charm, by investing her with a reputation for devoutness. It is 
true that the Catholic young ladies, to whom she was gradually introduced 
as companions, and who showed a strong inclination to whisper with her 
in confidential corners, did not succeed in penetrating very far into her 
sympathies, by their restless ripple of talk about dresses and balls and 
knitting, or even about the horses on which they rode, or some lectures on 
literature which they attended. This prattle, light as feathers, and the 
eagerness of the girls’ eyes, inclined Countess Shimna alternately to laugh 
and sigh. But so great was her perception of any good-will shown her, 
and she instinctively responded to it with such a caress of thankfulness, 
that her new playmates were charmed as well as a little awed by her; and 
she, for her part, had the not unpleasant sensation that she had, by some 
miracle, slipped back to her convent-school again. 

All this took place in the short space of a week. Of society, in the sense 
of any formal parties, neither she nor Mrs. Pole saw anything; but such 
intimacies as have just been described made incidents every afternoon ; and 
every morning, after luncheon, she paid a long visit to her child. As for 
Pole, his engagements and hers, except on Wednesday and Saturday, 
prevented his seeing much of her. But the evenings of both these days he 
took her and his mother to the theatre. On every other evening he dined 
at the House of Commons, and every morning he found himself deep in 
business. When they did meet, however, whether at breakfast or luncheon 
—when they were not alone together, or on chance occasions when they 
were—their manner towards each other, though restrained by a tacit 
consent on both sides, showed that each was aware of a mutual link con- 
necting them, and that the hours were drifting them onwards to some new 
development in their relations. Meanwhile he was keeping a silent watch 
on her, waiting to see how she was affected by her new entrance into the 
world. The men with whom she had come in contact had not been of a 
kind, even had he inclined to be jealous, to put his jealousy to the test ; 
and of the young French attaché nothing had been seen except his card. 
But the society in which she was moving, and the life she was leading 
otherwise, had on her an influence which he interpreted with increasing 
pleasure. The severe purity, the quiet, yet proud, unworldliness of the 
friends whose world had the shielding exclusion of a cloister, seemed 
gradually to be leading her to a gentle reconciliation with circumstance ; 
whilst her daily care of her child, to him, who knew her secret, seemed at 
once to be drawing her more near to himself, and chafing into a clearer fire 
the deepest instincts of her womanhood. A number of days elapsed before, 
in the House of Commons, any occasion arose which called for a single 
word from him; and he was far too reserved and proud, and in some ways 
far too indifferent, to attempt to air his eloquence, till the exigencies of 
business called on him. But he was pleased to note the interest with which 
every day Countess Shimna asked him whai he had done, and the eagerness 
with which she read the papers, in the hope, as he divined truly, of dis- 
covering any chance allusion to him. 

At length the day came when he was to make what would be his maiden 
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speech. Lord Wargrave, who meanwhile had returned to London for a 
night a two, and had left it again in response to an invitation of the 
nature of a command, was back, bustling with punctuality, in order to 
be present at the event; and was brimming with anecdotes of the vari- 
ous pithy phrases in which he had commended to Royal interest the 
talents of the rising statesman. His only disappointment was that 
Countess Shimna, being slightly indisposed, was unable to go down to 
the House with him—a disappointment in which she sincerely shared. 
Pole, however, who took a singularly impartial view of the amount of 
general interest that would attach to what he had to say, was far from 
sorry to think that her impressions of him as a public man were not to 
be first formed from such an exceedingly tame exhibition of himself. Nor, 
perhaps, was this view unjustified by the probabilities. The occasion of 
his speech was a Bill that was to be introduced by a notorious Ultra- 
Radical, relating to the regulation of certain East-End industries. It was 
a Bill which, as was known, was limited in its immediate scope, but it 
embodied principles capable of far wider application, and fatal, in the 
opinion of its opponents, to the elementary rights of property. Such a 
mass of sensational facts, however, such statistics of injustice and suffering, 
had been got together by its supporters in order to prove its necessity, and 
so telling an exposition of these was expected in the Ultra-Radical’s speech, 
that fears were entertained by the Government lest some even of their own 
followers should be led astray by it. The speech was made. The orator 
with a brief precision described the provisions of the Bill, after he had 
dwelt slightly on the abuses it was designed to meet. But having done 
with the Bill itself, he returned to the former, and proceeded to detail the 
circumstances which he said rendered it necessary. Ina sharp, self-confi- 
dent voice, which was accentuated by a bitter smile, he described the con- 
dition of the men whom the Bill would affect; he traced out the progress 
of what he called their enslavement; he contrasted their miserable wages 
with the scandalous profits of their employers ; and then, leaping back 
again to each point he had made, he illustrated and defined its meaning by 
facts and dates and figures, given with a precision and clearness which 
seemed to make them bite and burn. He finally turned with adroitness to 
the subject of the Bill itself, and showed anew how it would remedy the 
terrible evils that had been laid bare by him. In spite of the rancoar by 
which the whole speech was disfigured, the effect it produced was powerful, 
and parts of it seemed conclusive even to many who held the speaker in 
detestation. Pole’s reply was accordingly awaited with interest. If 
the House had expected anything that is commonly called oratory, it 
was sigually disappointed, for the manner of the new speaker was de- 
liberate and unimpassioned in the extreme. It was soon perceived, how- 
ever, that he possessed three most valuable qualities—an unusual clearness 
of utterance, an absolute familiarity with his facts, and a command of 
argumentative weapons coupled with a contemptuous good-nature in the 
use of them. He said that he proposed to take matters in this order—first 
to examine the facts which had been just put before them, and then the 
Lill; and the kind of examination would in each case be short. As to the 
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facts and figures quoted in his opponent’s speech, he selected ‘certain of 
them on which most stress had been laid, and on which virtually the case, 
as it had just been put, depended. He explained with a placid minuteness 
the absurd sources from which obviously these facts and figures, which had 
created such a sensation, had been taken. 

‘‘ These trumpery tracts,”’ he said, ‘“ this bungling and false arithmetic, 
these impossible statements which have been exposed over and over again, 
and many of which have been publicly withdrawn under threat of legal 
proceedings, are as familiar to me as they appear to be to the honourable 
member. Let me now consider his deductions from them, by the aid of 
the following authorities, the reliability of which no sane man can doubt, 
and to which I shall give references, so that any one may consult them for 
himself. We shall find that the honourable member’s figures have altered 
past all recognition, and that most of his facts have not so much altered as 
disappeared.” 

Pole’s victory here was an easy one, though he was. probably the only 
man in the House who could have at that moment accomplished it: and a 
second victory followed, which, if as easy, was no less signal. Coming to 
the Bill itself, he acquainted the House with a fact of which no one present 
appeared to have the slightest knowledge—that in three Continental States 
experiments had been actually made of a kind precisely similar to those 
which this Bill aimed at introducing ; and he then proceeded, with a mass 
of minute and overwhelming evidence, to show how in every respect 
these experiments had failed. Only once did his voice or manner 
betray the presence of the smallest feeling, or the smallest inclination to 
express it. His words began for a moment to vibrate with an impatient 
scorn; but he at once checked himself, as if guilty of some slip of the 
tongue, and he sat down as though the follies and errors he had been 
combating had been the faults of some damaged machine, and as if he 
had as little animosity against them. He went home with Lord War- 
grave, who, gripping him affectionately by the arm, said, 

‘‘In many ways that speech was magnificent. It will be the foundation 
of a success for you, but it won’t be the foundation of popularity.” 

The practical results of his eloquence need not be mentioned particularly. 
It is enough to say that, so far as he was able to judge of them, they were 
far beyond his expectations; and when he lay down to sleep that night, 
they filled him with a modest wonder, which was keener than his sense of 
elation, and also did much to deaden it. 

The following morning the Times, in a leading article, reproduced with 
emphasis the principal points made by him, and observed sedately that he 
had already justified his appointment. Countess Shimna read this at 
breakfast with a pretty heightening of colour, which made her checks 
for a moment seem hardly perfect without a patch; but what really ex- 
cited her were the far more personal accounts which she found before 
dinner in a well-known evening paper, the paragraph containing them- 
being as follows :—‘‘ The great sensation of the evening was contributed 
by Mr. Pole, whose voice for the first time was heard by his brother 
members. Anything less sensational than his language, his matter and 
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his demeanour it is hardly possible to imagine, And it was partly to 
these very causes that the sensation, undeniably produced by him, was 
due. The evident apathy, almost amounting to boredom, which has, 
hitherto, been suggested alike by his face and his attitude, has been a source 
of considerable satisfaction to many enthusiastic Radicals, who had hoped 
to discover in his appointment one more folly of the Government. One of 
the principal points of interest in his speech of last night was the sudden- 
ness and the completeness with which it dissipated this impression. The 
House at once perceived that it was listening to a man whose perfect and 
minute knowledge and keen reasoning powers were made only the more 
remarkable by the sluggish self-possession of his manners ; whilst his refined 
and fastidious accents gave a similar prominence to the hard and business- 
like way in which he approached and gripped his subjects. In addition to 
all this, Mr. Pole’s first appearance owed something of its success to a fact 
which was commented on by certain critics in the ladies’ gallery—that he 
had, when speaking, a certain air of abstraction, as though his deepest 
thoughts were engaged with distant and more serious matters—a criticism 
which, we presume, if translated into bald masculine language, would mean 
that he was interesting because he seemed to be so little interested.” 

London by this time had grown socially more lively, though it hardly as 
yet fulfilled Lord Wargrave’s sanguine forecast. The following evening, 
however, was to be the evening of a great event—the dinner-party at 
Dulverton House, to which Countess Shimna had been invited. Mrs. Pole, 
who had also been pressed to come, knew the world and herself a great 
deal too well to be inclined for the sort of society she would encounter on 
this occasion ; so Brook Street contributed but three guests to the feast— 
Countess Shimna, Pole, and Lord Wargrave, who delighted in the post of 
chaperon, At five minutes to eight, a carriage with jobbed horses, and 
with Lord Wargrave's coronet on the panels, was standing patiently at the 
door; Lord Wargrave and Pole were stationed at the foot of the stairs 
when Countess Shimna descended, shimmering in her pink cloak and 
radiant with anticipations of the evening. When the carriage drew up, not 
many minutes later, under the shadow of the portico with which Dulverton 
House was dignified, when the opening door emitted a flood of lamplight, 
which fell upon red baize and beaconed her on to brilliance; and when 
Pole was following her as closely as the length of her train permitted, that 
same newspaper paragraph which was just now quoted, and which still 
remained in her mind as a source of pride and pleasure, was coming, in 
a house far off in the country, for the first time under the eyes of another 
woman. 

The woman was seated near the hearth of a large ill-lit drawing-room, 
where a glimmer of burning logs was playing over a thread-bare carpet—a 
woman with soft blonde hair, and cheeks tender as rose-petals. Her head 
was bent, and a shadowy smile was on her lips, of which the cause was 
evident. Her lap supported the burden of a little boby— 


*¢ And like a star upon her bosom lay 
His beantiful and shining forehead.”’ 


Whilst she was thus pre-oceupied a newspaper, come that moment, was 
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brought to her. Close to her chair was a shaded lamp, the one lamp in the 
room ; and leaning towards it she began languidly to read. All at once she 
started, her indifferent gaze became a stare; and for some moments, 
motionless as if she had been petrified, she was poring over the lines in 
which Pole was described and criticised. Then the paper fell suddenly 
from her hand; she looked at her child’s face, turned it tenderly in different 
ways, scrutinised the curves of his mouth, and lifted his curling hair. All 
at once her eye became brimmed with moisture. With childish precipitancy 
she rubbed it helplessly away, and stooping, hid her face on that of her 
little boy. A footstep roused her, and she looked up. ‘* What, nurse!” 
she said. ‘And is it his bed-time already? Come, he must give his 
mammy one kiss more and go.” When she was left alone she turned to a 
writing-table that was close to her, and her eyes again brimming over, she 
pulled to herself a sheet of note-paper. ‘I must write to him,” she said. 
‘‘ T will write ;” and she seized a pen. But all she did was to look helf- 
lessly at the paper, the quill for some reason remaining idle in her hand, 
At last, with a petulant melancholy, she dashed its points down on the 
paper, and broke them. At the same moment a servant announced dinner ; 
and rising abruptly, and snatching up some book at random, she moved 
away through the shadows alone to a lonely meal. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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